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LIFE INSURANCE 


“Adds not only years to one’s life, but life to one’s years.” 


AM TEACHING intelligent men, brain workers, 
the ideal principles of attaining and preserving 
perfect health. It is not a problematical theory, 
but a system of physiological exercise based upon 
absolutely correct scientific facts. And if you 
will follow my instructions for a few weeks I will 
promise you such a superb muscular develop- 
ment and such a degree of vigorous health as to 
forever convince you that intelligent direction of 
muscular effort is just as essential to success in 
SS life as intelligent mental effort. No pupil of mine 
' will need to digest his food with pepsin nor assist nature 

vith a dose of physic. I will give you an appetite and a strong stomach a Alois P. Swoboda, Originator and Sole Instructor, 
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lation; a pair of lungs that will purify your blood; a liver that will work = x3. Yi, {O'S Fr, Wvopons: Cigago: 
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In addition to this large increased muscular develop- 
ment my general health is decidedly improved. Thanking 
you for what you have done for me and with best wishes 
for your continued success, I am, very sincerely, 


| have devoted years to the study of anatomy, physiology, path- 
gy, histology and hygiene; also to the effect and influence of physio- 
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logical exercise upon the nervous system and the process of digestion 50 Pitt scores ts 
and assimilation. This scientific and thorough study which I have ay emia eo 
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S! few minutes’ time in your room just before retiring. | shall be pleased to send you free valuable information and a 
: letailed outline of my system, its principles and effects, together with fac-simile testimonial letters from pupils. 


S ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 450 Western Book Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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REVITALIZES THE WHOLE BODY. « « © 2° ( SLAco Soe aig cee : 
ae te lam, very truly yours, 

~4 (Signed) C. 0. ProwsE, Attorney at Law. 
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The latest message from Ex- 
plorer Baldwin previous to 
his long silence in the arctic 


“I long to see the northern lights, 
With their rushing splendors, fly, 
Like living things, with flaming wings, 

Wide o’er the kindling sky!” 











ULY 4, 1902, I fully expect to raise the Stars and Stripes ninety degrees north of the 
J equator. This may seem an extraordinary statement; to some it may appear to be 
the idle remark of a fanatic; to others, as the audacious statement of a boaster, 
productive of nothing but laughter; but I reiterate, with the sound judgment of an American 
who knows whereof he speaks, that I expect to raise the Stars and Stripes at the North Pole 
on July 4, 1902. 

I am sanguine, confident, and almost certain that I shall be successful. As write this, 
my last word to the world before settling down in our little camp for a long, dark arctic winter, 
the winter that lingers for six months, I feel safe in saying that | am better equipped to make 
the journey than any explorer who has preceded me. This expedition has been undertaken 
after a thorough study of the situation. To every phase of the voyage has been given the 
most minute thought. We have left no prospective plan without solving every detail. My 
companions comprise forty-one young men, selected for their valor, backbone, and grit. 
They started on this journey knowing they were to face the most trying experiences of their 
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Landing dogs and supplies at Camp Ziegler, on August 19, 1901 
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The gallant “ America” approaching Camp Ziegler 
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yne was told that, if he had one iota of fear or of inclination to 
vould better stay at home. All were told that the rigors of a 
luring winter awaited them, and that shipwreck, desolation, 
ition, were not only possibilities, but even probabilities. 
nfronted with the bare outlines of reality, not the beckoning 
ince, 1 am glad to say that these forty-one young men, 
never before did one hour’s hard work, have shown them- 
s the very essence of grit. With them, I see no reason to 


you reach the Pole?’’ or ‘* What is your plan?’’ has been 
ym a strong outpost on the northern extremity of Franz Josef 
the highest station which we shall be able to establish, we 
ith our dogs and equipment and advance as rapidly as pos- 
sction,—north. An average of six miles a day is not much 
in the arctic regions. Peary covered thirteen hundred 
nd over the ice, at an average of seventeen miles a day, 
ult conditions than we shall have to face. Our next plan, 
s far, will be to take advantage of the ice drift in the direc- 
coast of Greenland, and to this end the ‘‘ Belgica’’ has 
supplies for our possible use next year. We have with 

| buoys and forty balloons, which we shall endeavor to em- 
messages to the civilized world through the long winter and 
march northward. Only six hundred miles beyond us 

il point, whence in all directions it is south, and where it 
ry you choose to call it. To reach this point has tested the 
rgy of many brave men, and has caused their death, dur- 
red years. Ask any member of our party, now preparing 
iter which must be passed before we can advance, whether 
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In the cabin of the * America:” worxing out the best route 


- Waiting for their dinner 
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Capturing a mother walrus and her baby for food 


we, of all men who have tried for this goal, shall reach the Pole, and he 
will reply : “Oh, yes! we shall reach it. That is what we are here for.” 

Since the day we left America, there has never been a thought but that 
we shall succeed. Perhaps it has been our greatest pride that American 
enterprise, backed by American generosity, has made possible this ex- 
pedition. 

Camp Ziegler is situated farther north in Franz Josef Land than an 
arctic camp has hitherto been established, except, perhaps, that its latitude 
may not surpass that attained by the Italian expedition a year ago. The 
Duke d’ Abruzzi was particularly fortunate, and was enabled to find an 
open passage through the British Channel and establish his base beyond 
the eighty-second parallel of latitude, before the winter set in. The cap- 
tains of our two ships, however, the ‘‘ America’’ and the ‘‘Frithjof,’’ found 
this passage closed, so we decided to make our first camp on Alger Island, 
eighty degrees, twenty-four minutes, north latitude, and fifty-five degrees, 
fifty-two minutes, east longitude. It was necessary to do this for several 
reasons. The ice in the channels ahead of us was so thick that it would 
have been unwise to attempt to force our ships through it, and it was neces- 
sary that the ‘‘Frithjof'’ should return to Norway in the autumn. If we had 
waited longer, the ice would have closed in around us, and the thought of 
a return at that time would have been out of the question. As soon as 
the ‘‘Frithjof’’ has departed, however, carrying this, the last word that we 
can hope to send back to civilization for a year or more, we shall push for- 
ward, with the ‘*America,’’ as long as sea progress is possible, and then 
over the ice, with the dogs, until winter shall force us to make ready a well- 
protected camp, in which to pass the long night of solitude and darkness 
that lasts six months. : 

At no time since our plans were first formed have my hopes been 











Camp Ziegler, the winter quarters gf the Baldwin Party 
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higher than at present. We are united in the determination to plant the 
United States flag at the North Pole. There is every reason why we should 
be hopeful. Good fortune has attended us,—that kind of good fortune 
which is the result of hard work, to be sure, but still good fortune. Our 
party consists of forty-two men of sterling character and untiring energy, 
four hundred and twenty-two dogs in good condition, and a lavish supply 
of equipment and previsions. Our first base of operations is already es- 
tablished beyond the eightieth parallel ; our second will probably be near 
the eighty-third ; our winter quarters will be comfortable ; we shall have 
plenty of work and play during the long period of darkness ; and, as soon 
as the morning breaks beyond the arctic circle, we shall begin our advance 
into a region hitherto practically unexplored by man. In another year, 
perhaps in less time, if our buoy messengers get back safely, the world will 
begin to get tidings of us, and to learn something of what we shall have 
accomplished. We have every reason to be hopeful. New York, Glas- 
gow, Tromsé, Solombala, Cape Flora and Ziegler are the way-stations in 
our line of advance, and the story of each stage in our progress contains no 
suggestion of failure. 

Troms6 was the meeting-point and the parting-place of the three ves- 
sels of our fleet. Dreilich, one of the seamen, was injured by a ‘falling 
whaleboat, and it became necessary to amputate one of his toes. He 
pleaded so hard to be allowed to continue on the expedition, and with such 
a determined spirit, that he was not refused. I mention this because he 
showed the spirit of the entire party. On board our vessel many profes- 
sions are represented, and each has a certain kind of scientific work to do, 
yet every man does his share of the manual labor. I recall one scene 
which emphasizes the point. We were out at sea, on the way round to 
Solombala, where we took on our dogs and the final lot of supplies and equip- 
ments, and the cargo already loaded on our vesse] was in great confusion. 
On the forecastle deck one group was busily engaged in breaking up crates 
and boxes, storing the wood in the engine room to save fuel, and even 
keeping the nails for future use ; another group was heaving coal from be- 
tween decks into the bunkers, and others were shifting and packing away 
the cargo in the hold. Here was an example of the sudden and strange 
transformation from the comparatively easy life which many of them had 
just left behind, in America, to the rigorous experiences which they were 
meeting, all ready for whatever fate or fortune 
was in store for them, with a cool determina- 
tion to strive earnestly for the purpose anima- 
ting them. Such men face the terrors of the 
Far North with a spirit born of a determination 
to succeed. Dickson came from a mechanical 
engineer's office; Seitz and Verner, from the 
practice of medicine; Fiala, from a photo-engrav- 
ing room; Porter, from a draughtsman’ s office; 
Rilliet, from a manual training school, and 
Vineyard, from mercantile life: Leffingwell is 
a college graduate; Barnard, a business man; 
Hare, an artist; Sandin, a theological student; 
the Veddo brothers, electrical engineers; and 
Andrée, a student. 

It was midnight of June 28 when the ‘“‘Amer- 
ica’’ silently sailed away from Glasgow, Scotland. 
It was a gorgeous sunlit midnight in July when 
the three ships of our fleet dipped their flags 
to the northern coast of Norway and bade adieu 
to the civilized world; it was midnight when the 
‘‘A:nerica’’ crossed the outer bar on our de- 
parture from Russia on our way to Franz Josef 
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I. Ill. 
It is the New Year’s morn, Yea, and the saddest heart 
The old bad year is done, Shail deck itself in green, 


And the wide world is. all And all shall be, this year, 
agleam 


In the wide morning sun ; been. 
And fainting heartstake heart Sad ones who had to part 
because Shall meet again in joy, 
A new year is begun. 
again 
Il. Glad girl and happy boy. 


There is no soul so desperate IV. 
and forlorn 


But dreams again his dream, 
And is new-born, 

And girded up to do 
All that hc lett undone; 

For all old things are new 
In the Now Year’s new sun. 


This last sad year, 


year is yours; 
Cast out your old despair, 
And stand up with new will 
To win the future still. 
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As last year should have 


And aged folks shall seem 


And you, sad soul that failed, 


Bethink you that another 
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Land, and it was midnight when we first sighted land among the ice-floes 
of the North. When we left Tromsé, the ‘‘Belgica’’ started for Green- 
land, where she ‘was to leave supplies on the east coast, in accordance 
with our plans to return that way to civilization after reaching the Pole; 
the ‘‘Frithjof’’ took a northerly course to Cape Flora, in order that she 
might find the open passage for our nozthern advance, and, also, that her 
men might secure bears and walruses for food supplies; the ‘‘America’’ 
proceeded around the northern coast of the Scandinavian Peninsula to So- 
lombala, Russia, where the dogs and ponies for the expedition were await- 
ing us. With these aboard, the main body of our party, with, of course, our 
principal cargo of supplies, started for Franz Josef Land. Every one of 
the party was glad to start; all were full of hope; not one wanted to turn back. 


Where grit, determination and endurance made a man 


On that voyage of three weeks, none of us likes to dwell. The whole 
trip to Cape Flora should have been accomplished in less than ten days, but 
we were held for that time in the ice and made little progress. But what 
we regarded as our great misfortune, because we thought we should miss 
the ‘‘Frithjof,’’ proved to be our great good fortune; for we afterwards 
found that the heavy storms which were raging outside of the icebound 
pack, in which we were held, would probably have so tossed us about that 
we should have been obliged to cast part of our provisions overboard, and, 
perhaps, to lose a number of dogs. In the first place, the‘‘ America"’ was so 
heavily loaded that we were almost two feet lower in the water than we 
should have been. At Tromsé we had taken aboard more than five thou- 
sand packages, and several tons of dried fish. So sure were the shipping 
masters that we should have to engage another steamer, to help us to get 
our supplies to Franz Josef Land, that a vessel was held in readiness for 
our use, and not untit we had stored everything away on board the ‘‘Amer- 
ica’’ did they give up the thought of extra hire..We had still to get aboard 
our dogs and ponies, and some additional supplies, at Solcmbala. It 
was necessary, however, to keep many of the dogs on deck; more than 
seventy were just above my cabin, and, during stormy weather, no sleep 
was to be had. The hay and the oats for the seven Siberian ponies were 
also stored on deck, so there was barely room to move about, and we looked 
to be all cargo and no ship. Because of the hay stored in the rigging of 


[Concluded on pages 38 and 39] 






























V. 
For, as the year itself, from 
budding leaves, 


Goes its bright way through 
flowers 


To fruit and sheaves, 

So let our year advance, 
And a like end be ours 

Of harvest song and dance. 
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JOSEPH BLETHEN 


At one stage of Stockton’s dinner, they sat around on dry-goods boxes, in an empty store, for the fish 


i want a thing well done, do it yourself.” 
GomEHOw, Robert Stockton seemed to have no 
. ilty in recognizing an opportunity when 
he saw Che few important events in his short 
bu reer had not taken him by surprise, 
but | .pparently, found him forewarned and 
forearmed for the call of time. To the immature 
ju nts of his younger associates, this passed 
fo ft of anticipation most marvelously lucky, 
ng-Man-Always-in-a-Rush’’ said :‘* That 
1 hustler. He lands on his feet every 
‘der men said that Stockton was slow 
mdical, and called him long-headed. 
right in part. Stockton did one thing 
nd always with complete and thorough 
ehearsal, Thus a majority of his mis- 
made inside his head, and he got his 
experience cheaply and quietly. 
[he town of Port Bainbridge, Washington, was 
ough to make a newcomer a nine days’ 
t was just small enough to admit that 
the er of the big mill was the biggest man 
I pective metropolis. Lane, the man- 
ed this, and traveled in state on ‘‘ The 
therwise known as the mill tug. This 
cognition Lane felt due him as manager of 
t mill on Puget Sound. The comman- 
United States navy yard always trav- 
el own tug. Thus, when Tom Nicker- 
sol with the gold fever, and dropped his 
id as bookkeeper in the mill for the 
es of the Tananah country, Mr. Lane 
fe per to take Tom across to Seattle on ‘*The 
Rustler,’’ for he was engaged to Lane’s daughter, 
lalf the townspeople were at the lone 
e them depart; and, when the tug return- 


e€ ht Mr. Lane, Tracey, and a new book- 
k The townspeople naturally thought that 
M ton was a lucky dog to fall into Tracey's 


ypportunely, and Stockton did not ex- 
pl t he had sought a position in the mill at 
tl ; of the owner, in Seattle, weeks and 
e Tom had heard of the Tananah. 
he townspeople were pleased with 
Stock He accommodated himself gracefully to 
t wishes, and was seen so little out- 
| office that even the most confirmed 
| say what they pleased about him 
lave it contradicted. 
kton no sooner met Victoria Prentice 
veloped a startling talent for planning 
nd an irrepressible energy in working out 
The town buzzed over it, and then 
ulating on Victoria. Somehow, they 
the fact that she was a very attractive 
Z 1ad considered her only as a busy 
scl eacher. The gossips tried to be impres- 


sive recall her many love affairs, but the 
tru that Miss Prentice had kept very closely 
t¢ r efforts as a teacher, for she was the bread- 
winner of a home that sheltered her mother, her 
younger sister, and herself. 

\ politanly speaking, the town was still in 
knee-breeches. It had not reached the dignity of 


havinga weekly paper. It was on an island, and did 
not even possess a railroad; but an aged and well- 
behaved side-wheeler made daily trips to Seattle, 
and Seattle was the all-sufficient gateway to the 
world, Nestling at the head of a bay, the town 
possessed a beautiful view of Puget Sound, with 
the snow-capped Cascades rising far to the east- 
ward. The island was covered from beach to 
beach with giant firs, which were retreating: be- 
fore the loggers. Among the stumps, straggling 
behind their line of attack, the town spread back 
from its dock, and was prosperous. Besides the 
big sawmill, there were two lesser ones, and a sal- 
mon cannery. These formed a sufficient commer- 
cial foundation to support four stores, three 
churches, and a school, and to maintain a popula- 
tion which, belonging mostly to the forest and 
Puget Sound, yet demanded a mayor, and boasted 
of an aristocracy. 

If the social life of the town was narrow, it was 
intensified by its very isolation ; it was alike in- 
dependent of external influences, and dependent 
upon itself even for existence. The mainspring 
was an. inner council of six girls, who ruled; and, 
of the six, Tracey Lane, by virtue of her father's 
position in the big mill, 
was the head. 

‘Thus, Tracey Lane’s 
dinner to Robert Stock- 
ton very properly intro- 
duced him to the ruling 
six, and five other young 
men who were present 
with him allowed Stock- 
ton to see how fortunate 
he was. However, so 
thoroughly at home did 
he prove himself that 
Tracey Lane felt as proud 
as ‘*My Lady Town- 
house’’ with a plate laid 
for royalty. She even 
imparted her enthusiasm 
over her discovery to the 
other five, and there fol- 
lowed five other dinners, 
each girl in turn enter- 
taining twelve. To each 
hostess, on the day of her 
entertainment, Robert 
Stockton sent a great box. 
of flowers, fresh from a 
greenhouse in Seattle, a 
gift which filled the re- 
cipient with gratitude, 
—it so gently touched a 
sense of the romantic,—and raised a query in each 
man’s mind as to the giver's commercial rating. 
But Stockton, newly arrived from the great, in- 
definite East, found among those unconventional 
westerners a spirit of contentment and good-fel- 
lowship which pleased him, and in the simple 
charm of their life he forgot the isolation of thé 
forest-bound bay. 
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Victoria Prentice was the last of the six to give 
a dinner, and she was desperate in her attempt to 
originate something novel. Being the only bread- 
winner of the six, she took life a’ little more 
seriously than the other five. She knew that she 
could afford to give but one dinner that winter, 
and she proposed to make that memorable, not 
for its cost, but for its reflection of her own wit 
and effort. 

‘‘I guess if you give’em a good menu, Vic, 
they’ll be satisfied,’’ said Madge. <‘‘You can’t 
expect to show Mr. Stockton anything new. He's 
from the East."’ 

‘«So are we, my dear,’’ replied Victoria, deep 
in the pages of a woman’s magazine. 

‘‘Well, that’s so long ago that I have almost 
forgotten the eastern customs. Besides, it’s 
enough for mamma and me to wait on your com- 
pany without having to think up things.’’ 

Then Madge went over to the piano, and forgot 
her troubles in a dreamy waltz. 

Victoria, by hunting on and on, found a descrip- 
tion of a progressive dinner, and straightway had 
that for which she sought. So she served her 
dinner in six courses, on six tables, each girl 
being a fixture at one, and the gentlemen pro- 
gressing. Mr. Stockton sent roses, and Victoria's 
tiny tables were like so many dainty maids dressed 
for a ball. 

Victoria was at table number six, and Stockton 
began at table number one. Thus he arrived at 
Victoria and his ice cream at one and the same 
time. 

‘‘l’ve heard of this sort of thing,’’ said he, 
‘*but I never dreamed it could be so pretty. I 
could manage an indefinite number of courses 
under such an attractive arrangement. Do you 
teach this to the young idea, or do you reserve it 
for your fortunate guests ?’’ 

Victoria knew well, in her heart, that her dinner 
possessed a dainty charm; but, womanlike, she 
had given it for him, and, womanlike, his expres- 
sion of gratitude was her sweetest reward. 

‘If you will help me,’’ continued Stockton, «‘I 
should like to give a dinner to this same twelve. 
I want to borrow your idea and your house.’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ said Victoria, delighted at the 
prospect of more good times. 

‘«There’s another sort of progressive dinner, — 
the kind in which you go from house to house 
between courses. I'd like to have the last course 
here and borrow your house for the evening.”’ 

‘«But if it should rain!’’ exclaimed Victoria, 
in dismay. 

‘« Then we will wear our old clothes, and wade. 
Anyhow, I want this understood: each fellow 
keeps the same girl all the evening, and I want 
you. 

There was mischief in the bookkeeper’s eyes, 
and the flush which went over Victoria’s cheeks 
was partly surprise and 
partly the quick response 
of fun_to fun. 

Robert Stockton’ s din- 
ner opened the eyes of 
the town to his ability to 
carry out a plan. His 
choice of Victoria as a 
partner set tongues a-wag- 
ging. The twelve met at 
Victoria’s house in com- 
plete ignorance of where 
they should find a single 
course of the dinner, even 
the ultimate return there- 
to being kept from them. 
Curiosity was at a high 
pitch, and Robert no- 
ticed, as he led his guests 
down the main street, 
that many of the towns- 
people were betraying a 
keen interest in the pro- 
ceedings. 

They descended to the 
cabin of a schooner load- 
ing lumber for Japan, for 
thesoup; they sat around 
on dry-goods boxes in 
an empty store, for the 
fish; they marched into 
the dining room of the best hotel, for the roast; 
they went into the mill, for the salad, which was 
served on clean, broad cedar shingles, and eaten 
while the laughing party was perched on an im- 
mense log, which moved backward and forward 
on the great carriage with them; they lined up 
before the town's only soda fountain, for the ices; 
they went aboard a Seattle steamer, and enjoyeda 
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spread of quail on toast in the main cabin; and 
then they returned to Victoria’s house, for the cof- 
fee, sweetmeats, and a jolly evening. In the course 
of the dinner, they traveled about fourteen miles. 

Robert's dinner created a lively spirit of mis- 
chief in the young people, and several novel en- 
tertainments followed in rapid succession, much 
to the amusement of the town. First the girls gave 
a ‘*Guess Who”’ party, and Robert beat them at 
their game by guessing at the very start that he had 
been assigned to escort Victorias Then, seeing 
that Victoria’s friends were quizzing her about 
him, Robert gave a ‘‘Guess What’’ party, and 
his guests did not know, until they reported at 
the mill office, at six o’ clock one evening, what the 
entertainment was to be. Then the townspeople 
smiled at seeing Robert again escorting Victoria, 
and again did they smile when a steam launch 
came over from Seattle and took Robert's guests 
aboard for a dinner and a moonlight sail. 

Postmaster Harker, who was the oldest store- 
keeper in the town,—a pioneer on the island,— 
rebelled at this. To Madge, when she called the 
next day for the mail, he made this complaint:— 

‘«That man Stockton is hittin’ quite a likely 
pace for a bookkeeper. He can’t hire steam 
launches from Seattle on his salary, that’s sure. 
Some mornin’ somebody’!l wake up and be sorry 
that he lent the fellow money.’’ 

‘*You wouldn't dare to say that to Mr. Stock- 
ton,’’ replied Madge, warmly; and she hurried 
home, in a rage, to tell Victoria. 

‘*His progressive dinner was expensive,’’ ad- 
mitted Victoria, ‘‘and the party on the launch 
was a surprise to us all; but I don’t believe—" 

Victoria perceived, with a shock, that she dis- 
liked the unkind insinuation, and her face turned 
red. Madge threw herself upon her elder sister. 

«« Vicky, dear! You mustn't let yourself think 
too much of him till we know more definitely. I 
don’t believe he is bad, but you must be careful, 
dear.”’ 

The elder sister bowed her head on the sympa- 
thetic shoulder, and felt the smarting, shameful 
tears flow. Then she knew that she did care. 

The unusual trend of events had gained a cer- 
tain momentum, and the girls announced a dance 
at the town hall, and told each man just whom he 
was to escort, but leftthedatea mystery. Thus the 
««Guess When”’ party caused twelve young men 
to dress and call on twelve girls for several suc- 
cessive evenings until the chosen evening arrived. 
As he had again been sent to Victoria, Robert 
spent those evenings with her. 

Then summer came,—a Puget Sound summer, 
with its lazy sun and myriad outdoor attractions. 
It was all new to 
Robert, who probed 
its secrets with the 
zest of boyhood. 
There were sailing 
parties on the moon- 
lit sound, where 4 
phosphorescent 
wake followed them, 
likea trailing stream 
of diamonds; wheel- 
ing trips into the big 
woods, where the sun 
fought for admit- 
tance, and great ferns 
out-topped the men 
as they rode ; even- 
ing gatherings on 
the beach by the 
great driftwood fires; 
camping trips which 
took them up* the 
mountains to the 
snow line; and lone- 
ly rambles into the 
timber, which tow- 
ered above like 
domes of vast cathe- 


Robert plunged and 
rioted with honest 
fun, and Victoria, 
watching him in his 
evident enjoyment, 
wondered ifhe could 
be unworthy, and concluded that-he was true. 
But winter drew the curtains of mist down about 
the forests, and humanity found itself shut in town 
for its enjoyment. Robert found himself very 
much in love with the pretty school-teacher, and, 
as usual, went over and over the sweet prob- 
lem thereby suggested, mentally rehearsing every 
phase of wedded life. Robert hii discovered 


SUCCESS 


that his father and Victoria’s father had been 


neighbors and lumbermen in Minnesota. Both. 


were dead, Victoria’ s having left her penniless in the 
new Puget Sound country, while Robert inherited a 
snug property in the Middle West. Robert re- 
membered a man, now old and childless, who 
had bought Victoria's father’s little property, 
when the Prentice family moved westward, and 
who had remained in Minnesota, becoming quite 
wealthy. To him Robert wrote, telling of Vic- 
toria, her work, and. his own purpose to win her 
for his wife. Robert did not ask it, yet a reply 
came bringing an enclosure for Victoria. Robert 
was instructed to deliver it to her with his own 
written proposal of marriage, in which he was 
to tell Victoria to read the old man’s letter before 
she answered the young man’s proposal. 

In his letter to Robert,.the old man told him to 
read what he had written to Victoria; but, al- 
though the enclosure was unsealed, Robert did 
not do so. Yet he knew that it contained a 
check for her, and cautioned her not to decide 
hurriedly. This was all as Robert had planned 
it. He had other surprises than this in store for 
her, and he wanted to make sure that she loved 
him as he loved her, —for better or for worse, in very 
truth,—before she and the town should know all 
about him. He was deceiving her in not telling 
her that he possessed some property; it was only 
fair to give her a certain advantage over himself, 
and the old man’s letter and check did that. 

Robert wrote a straightforward, business-like let- 
ter of proposal to Victoria. He felt that she had 
become very dear to him, yet he had no talent to 
construct a sentimental avowal. He told her that 
he was not dependent solely upon his work as 
a bookkeeper, but that he possessed certain re- 
sources which, if carefully handled, would allow 
him to enter business life for himself. He needed 
just such a capable manager as Victoria to make 
a home for him, and he felt that he could be to 
her what a husband should be. She was to read 
and earnestly consider the letter from the old 
friend of her father, and then answer Robert by 
note the next day; he would be impatiently await- 
ing her decision. 

The letter was delivered to Victoria by Robert 
himself. When he left her she was in a frame of 
mind well in sympathy with accepting a book- 
keeper for a husband. After he had gone she 


read the letter with mingled delight and surprise; 
the hints at his being above his position, and the 
unusual condition imposed, —that she read the en- 
closed letter before answering his,—alternately 
pleased and frightened her. She held the old 
man’s letter a moment before opening it, and 





registered a fervent hope that it would not in any 
degree change her mind toward Robert. 

Then she opened the letter and read :— 

My DEAR CHILD:— : 

Robert Stockton is the son of my neighbor, Hiram 
Stockton; and, being childless, I have long given him that 
place in my heart which should have been filled by my 
own son. He has written me stating that he loves you 
and hopes to win you for his wife. I do not know you, 
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but, much as I love my boy, I want you to read this 
letter carefully before you accept him. See, my dear? 
I am warning you, a strange girl, against the boy whom I 
love as my own. 

Your father, Talbot Prentice, came to Minnesota with 
Hiram Stockton before you or Robert was born. They 
settled on either side of a watershed, where a drop falling 
on one side would run off to the northern waters, anda 
drop falling on the other side would run to the south. 
As the days went by, there came to live in one cabin a 
baby boy, and in the other a baby girl; yet, as they grew 
up, neither saw the other. Finally, the world, which fol- 
lows on the heels of the pioneer, gathered them into itself, 
and the father of the baby girl went farther west, to grow 
up with a still newer country, while the father of the boy 
remained to win wealth out of the timber, east of the divide. 

You were the’ baby girl, my dear, and I bought your 
father's land when he went westward. It has made me 
rich in money, though I am old, and alone. I understand 
that Talbot Prentice left you to earn your daily bread. 

The boy grew to manhood; he learned the secrets of 
the woods, how to turn the great trees into houses, and to 
make mills run as if endowed with reason. Then his 
father and mother died, and he came to the end of his tim- 
ber. Wishing for new scenes and new forests to conquer, 
he turned his face to the West. 

The boy was Robert Stockton. I grieved when he left 
me. Now he writes that I am to tell you what I please 
about him as I knew him, but nothing more. I shall not 
obey that entirely; I shall say to you that he is not a book- 
keeper from necessity, and can claim a different position 
in society when he so elects. 

I do not know why he has sought you and his other 
new friends in the West, in the guise of a clerk, unless 
it be to start at the beginning of things, and see for him- 
self the real value of the people and properties about him. 
He writes that he has been collecting options at normal 
values, and is nearly ready to cash in. ‘There are men in 
this world who seem to make their environments, but who, 
in truth, study their surroundings so closely that they con- 
form perfectly to them. These men, while no brighter nor 
better than their less lucky neighbors, seem to be always 
on the right hand of Father Time. Such a man as this, 
I believe, my Robert will be. Be sure that you are the 
right woman for him before you marry him; you could not 
be happy with him unless you were his equal,—his wife ! 

As I said above, your father's property has made me 
arich man. That and the fact that | am old and child- 
less give me the right to send the enclosed check to the 
woman whose baby steps first toddled among the pines 
of these very acres, and whose sweet, childish face is even 
yet fixed in my memory. Accept my love-offering to the 
child of my memory, and let it do one of two things for 
the young woman that she has become. Either let it buy 
your wedding clothes, or let it save you from any temp- 
tation to marry Robert fora home. No girl betters her- 
self by such a marriage. Unless she loves the man whose 
home is to be her very life, she is better off earning her 
own bread,—scant, maybe, but independent. Do not 
marry Robert unless you love him; but, if you do love 
him, let him bring you to me, and, when I die, my two 
children shall- inherit from me a wealth that is consider- 
able; for, though I am childless, Robert and his wife shall 
be to me as my children. Believe me, my dear, solely 
moved for your good, and think of me as 

Your friend, 
THORNTON STEWART. 


Victoria, through her tears, reread’ this mes- 
sage from a childless father’s heart, and for a 
moment knew the aching want of a fatherless 
home. Then shener- 
vously unfolded the 
check and read it. 
Her head swam, and 
the bit of paper fell 
from her nervous fin- 
gers and fluttered to 
the floor. The check 
represented more 
than the hard-work- 
ing school-teacher 
could earn in a year. 

The next morn- 
ing, Victoria sent a 
note to Robert; and, 
when he had read it, 
he knew that she 
was the pearl for 
which he had sought, 
—the pearl of great 
price. The letter 
was as follows :— 
Mr. STOCKTON :— 

Your letter and that 
of my father’s old friend 
have made me feel very, 
very small. Yet I am 
very happy over them. 
If my humble love for 
you gives me the right 
to say it, I shall try to 
prove myself worthy of 
you. 

If you think me the 
right girl, let me aid you 


“ Metropolitanly speaking, the town gf Port Bainbridge was still in its knee-breeches” to prove the beautiful 


faith of your old friend 
and mine, too,) that 


you really do belong ‘‘on the right hand of Father Time."’ 


Come to me, and tell me what to do. 
VICTORIA PRENTICE. 


That evening the life-companionship of those 
two began. Hand in hand, before the glowing 
fire, they exchanged confidences and began to 
make many sweet plans wherein each sought the 
happiness of the other. Robert acknowledged that 





iad another surprise in store for Victoria, but 

that she let him bring it to her knowledge in 

1is own way. She was pleased to have it so, for 

her life of humble work had been all too devoid of 

romance, and her new happiness was so vivid as 

to lmost unreal. Robert also asked for an 

early wedding and for secrecy concerning the en- 

ent. He admitted the right of every woman 

oy a season of congratulation over her en- 

vent, and the right to revel in preparations 

er wedding. But he promised that his sur- 

should equal her sacrifice, and she agreed. 

en, to keep the attention of the 

; much as possible from their 

Robert planned another novel 

nment. To his friends he sent 
nvitation which read :-— 








MR. ROBERT STOCKTON 
he Honor of Your Presence 
ata 
GUESS WHERE PARTY." 


January First. 











Robert felt that the mystery con- 
cerning the place of holding the party 
would amuse the town, while Victoria 
quietly slipped away to Seattle to cash 
er check, commission certain dress- 
ers, and make the one triumphal 
shopping tour of her young life. To 
his surprise, the innocent initials in 
the lower corner proved to be the real 
mystery. 

When Postmaster Harker received 
his invitation, he read it in silence, 
ind then watched others receive theirs 
through the boxes, open, and read 

He was puzzled, and hoped 
to find a clue to the mystery. 

oon there was animated discussion 
n progress,and Harker found himself 
addressed to decide it. 

That man Stockton is a terrible 
feller for a joke,’’ replied Harker. 

He got up a dinner and made his 
friends walk more’n fourteen miles 
bites. Now he gives’em a 
pat yut leaves ’em to hunt all around for it.’’ 

that’s all right. They can’t keep the 
place quiet that long. It'll give itself away. But 
what's them four letters down here,—‘R.S.V.P.?’’’ 

One man in the crowd knew the custom; but, 
wishing to see what interpretation would be placed 

by the others, he remained silent. Harker 
not be tempted to venture an opinion, but 
of them laughingly admitted that they were 


them 


between 


suppose you will send your acceptance, 
said the man who knew. 
Hey? Oh! Am I supposed to tell him I’m 
a-comin’ f 

Yes, indeed. Didn't you notice those letters 
at e bottom of the invitation,—‘R.S.V.P. ?’ 
That's French. That means for you to answer.’’ 
French nothin’ !’’ exclaimed Harker. Then 
drew himself up, proudly. ‘‘You can’t fool 
Them letters don’t mean no 
I’ ll tell you what they mean,—they mean 
where the party’s to be at.’’ 

Harker looked at the company with an air of 
triumph. The man who knew kept his face 
traight and waited. 

Them letters,’’ continued Harker, ‘‘stand for 
‘Residence —South—Vic—Prentice’s.’ I know. 
You can’t fool me.’’ 

Che man who knew went outside to give way to 
laughter. By evening the entire town had heard 

| was divided ; the few who knew the custom 
laughed at Harker, while the others, believing 
that the postmaster had read the riddle, stopped 
the bookkeeper on the street to prod him, country 

The next day Robert gave them another sen- 
satiol For some time he had been conscious of 
wing dislike toward himself on the part of 
Lane, the mill manager. He presumed rightly 
lracey, inconstant in thought at least to the 
yoy on the Tananah, was at the bottom of it. He 
chose to make this bring about the next act in 
the comedy he had planned, which was nothing 
less than his discharge from the mill. 

He took his books from the safe and stacked 
them on his desk. They were written up to date, 
and he patted them affectionately. Then he 
went to Lane’s desk. 


he 


me that’ way. 
Frencl 


and 
cream at one 


SUCCESS 


««T’ve been thinking of a plan to increase our 
profit, Mr. Lane,’’ said Robert. 

The manager flushed, but restrained his evi- 
dent impatience. Robert continued :— 

«« There’s a growing demand in the East for 
car-siding. Let's build a scow, with a double 
track on the deck, big enough to hold eight box 
cars. ‘The Rustler’ can tow it over here and we 
can load the cars without taking them off the 
scow. The Great Northern Railroad Company 
will build us a slip at one of its docks.’’ 

The plan was in advance of Lane's capabilities. 


“He arrived 
at Victo'ia 


his ice 


the same time” 





The suggestion angered him beyond his control. 

‘‘I guess I’m running this mill pretty well, 
right now,’’ he replied, hotly. ‘I don’t hear 
any complaint from the owner."’ 

‘« Nevertheless, he’s none too well satisfied. I 
happen to know that he gave an option on the 
mill the day I came here.”’ 

Lane turned ashy white. It was a home thrust. 

‘©You seem to know a whole lot for a book- 
keeper. You'll do pretty well to mind your own 
business.”’ 

‘«T consider it my business to advance my em- 
ployer’s interest, always.’’ 

‘«Then you’d better go somewhere else and ad- 
vance it. I’m running this mill.’’ 

In five minutes, Robert had turned over his 
books and taken a receipt for the cash. » He drew 
his own pay-check, and Lane signed it. 

‘I'd like to go over to Seattle on ‘The Rust- 
ler,’’’ said Robert. ‘Will you lend it to me ?’’ 

Lane laughed uproariously, and several mill 
men, who had flocked into the office during 
Lane’s tirade against the bookkeeper, looked 
askance at the young man who dared to ask such 
a thing. 

‘«There’s only one way you can ride on that 
tug!’’ bellowed Lane. . 

‘‘What is that?’’ asked Robert, knowing in 
advance what the answer would be. 

‘«Buy the mill !’’ 

The men in the office joined Lane in the laugh. 
While many of them liked Robert personally, it 
was their cue to laugh when the manager did. 

Robert stood quietly until the laugh died out. 
Then, as they watched to see what he would do, 
he replied, quietly :— 

‘That's not so difficult. I am the man who 
holds the option on this mill.’’ 

In the silence that followed Lane tried to force 
a laugh, but his throat closed and a blur came 
before his eyes. 

When he looked again Robert Stockton had 
gone. 

For two days Robert sat in his hotel, and, with 
his written option in his hand, received the cour- 
teous salutations of the town. For two nights he 


sat in Harker's store, where on former nights he 
had learned the secrets of the mill, its strength 
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and its weaknesses, the hopes and fears of the 
town, the need of improvements, the plans of rival 
mills, and a hundred other things; but he was 
regarded as a prominent man and was addressed as 
such. The West sees such comedies of fortune 
too often to be surprised at them. Lane kept his 
distance. 

The town gossips gloried in the apparent defeat 
of Lane, and avowed that they had known all the 
while that Stockton was a man of means. Hadn't 
his progressive dinner proved it? Certainly! 
Look at silly ‘‘ Vic’’ Prentice running around with 
him all summer, ‘like she owned 
him.’’ One of them called on Victoria 
anticipating a thrill in telling the 
school-teacher the news. - Madge told 
her that Victoria was in Seattle, and 
shut the door in her face. 

When Robert took the steamer for 
Seattle, a few loungers said good-by. 
Postmaster Harker asked him about 
his ‘‘Guess Where’’ party. 

‘«That’s two weeks yet,’’ replied 
Robert. ‘‘If you guess it in that time, 
I'll buy you a hat.”’ 

Lane was relieved when Robert left 
town. He felt sure that the young 
man had no money of his own. He 
could not imagine a man of means 
working over accounts. True, he 
might represent a syndicate ora trust 
or some other sort of bad luck. How- 
ever, an absent danger rapidly shrinks, 
and Lane's appetite returned by sup- 
per time. But his peace was short- 
lived, for the next mail brought this 
stunning news,in the shape of a letter 
from the owner :— 

Mr. LANE :— 

I have sold all my rights in the Port 
Bainbridge mill and dependent properties, 
including logs in boom and in transit, to 
Mr. Robert Stockton. The new proprietor 
becomes sole owner, the sale being for 
cash. You will please send‘‘ The Rustler"’ 
for him onreceipt of this letter. As I have 
already conveyed title to him, you will of 
course consider yourself and all your men 
at his disposal. 

Respectfully, 
HENDERSON TUCKER. 

Lane, faint from the shock, dragged 
himself to the door of his office and 
gave the necessary order. Then he turned the 
key, dropped beside his desk, and buried his head 
in his arms. The world seemed a cruel trap; it 
had opened and crushed him. 

«©The Rustler,’’ a small tug which dominated 
the bay with its noisy attentions to the sailing 
craft clustered in the docks, departed on her 
errand with an anxious crew on board. She went 
at half-speed, for the captain felt that certain 
scrubbing would be in order. 

By the time the tug rounded the point and entered 
Bainbridge on its return, all the people of the town, 
mill-hands and all, were at the dock,—~all save 
the manager, who waited in his office for what he 
knew must come. ‘The Rustler’’ was a {miliar 
sight to the little town; but, as it shot across the 
point and headed up the bay, the waiting crowd 
saw that it was aflame with color, and broke 
into a cheer. The tug answered with a salute, 
and then the deep-throated whistle on the big 
mill voiced its welcome to the new owner. A 
skipper on a big ship lying in the dock ran up 
Old Glory, and the little town of Port Bainbridge 
was beside itself with cheering. 

As the tug neared her dock, there was consider 
able craning of necks to catch a glimpse of «‘Mr.”’ 
Stockton. He stood before the pilot house, and 
the gossips on the pier gasped, when they saw 
his two companions; they were Tom Nickerson, 
returning rich from Cape Nome, and Victoria 
Prentice, returning from Seattle, tastefully gowned 
in new apparel from head to foot. 

Eager hands grasped the lines as they were 
thrown on the wharf, and many hands soon 
reached out to grasp Stockton’s as he moved up 
the landing place. Victoria, given into the cap- 
tain’s hands by Stockton’s own command, found 
herself being taken home as carefully guarded as 
the new owner's wife might be. She was crimson 
over her fear that the staring townspeople would 
guess of her engagement. Tom Nickerson found 
Tracey on the pier, and their greetings covered 
Victoria’ s retreat. 

Stockton went directly to the mill and asked 
Lane to assemble the men. When they were 
gathered, he greeted them quietly and then or- 
dered the mill shut down for a day’s holiday on 

[Concluded on pages 37 and 34) 
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In the West, Theodore Roosevelt 
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* Where Nature’s chemistry distills the fountains and the laughing rills, I love to quaff her sparkling wine, and breathe the fragrance of the pine” 


T° MY thinking, his inherent manliness, his 

independence of thought and action, his 
firm determination to do his duty as he sees it, 
found early expression in the character of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt when, as a youth, in search of 
health and strength, he went to the great West. 
It is probable that, while yet a young man, he 
was ambitiously inspired to do something out of 
the ordinary, and was shrewd enough to know 
that, to win success in life’s undertakings, vigor- 
ous health is a prime requisite. He elected the 
arid plains and mountains of our western country, 
as a likely locality wherein he might build up a 
constitution sturdy and strong. 


He Dashed into the Vortex of the Chase 


It was in the summer of 1883 that he entered 
the then ‘‘wild and woolly’’ town of Little Mis- 
souri, situated on the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
in the very heart of the ‘‘bad lands’’ of Dakota. 
Little Missouri contained at that time some of the 
worst ‘‘bad men’’ and outlaws to be found out- 
side the borders of civilization. But it was not 
in the town that he expected to find the health 
and strength to carry him through the strenuous 
life he, perhaps, had already mapped out, but in 
the saddle, camp, and chase, by living close to 
nature and taking ‘‘pot luck’’ with the rough 
and rugged men who became his companions, and 
who understood. him and whom he understood 
from the outset. During that summer, with one 
man and a pack-outfit, he hunted over the country, 
from Yellowstone Park to the Black Hills, from the 
Black Hills to the Big Horn Mountains, through 
the Big Horn Basin to Jackson Hole and in the 
majestic Rocky Mountains, back to Yellowstone 
Park, down Clark’s Fork to the Yellowstone, the 
Big and Little Horn Rivers, through the Crow 
Indian Reservation where General George A. 
Custer, the gallant and lamented soldier, went to 
a heroic death. Back again to the ‘‘ bad lands”’ 
of the Little Missouri, went Theodore Roosevelt, 
having hunted buffaloes, elks, deer, antelopes, 
mountain sheep, bears, lions, and the smaller game 
of thatcountry. He fished in the numerous moun- 
tain streams, and lived the rough, hardy life of a 
frontiersman. For five months, the heavens were 
his only canopy. He caught and killed game for 
his own use, saddled his mounts, did his own 
cooking, was his own scout, and performed his half 
of the night-work. The capacity to do for himself 
and meet men upon an equal basis—self-reliance 
and personal courage, —came to him as the fruition 
of this and similar experiences in the Far West. 
I know that this democracy still influences him. 


He Showed Pioneers how to Winter Cattle 


Having studied the conditions of the wild ani- 
mal life of mountain and plain, he found that the 
fattest and best wild game inhabited the ‘bad 
lands’’ of Little Missouri. Although without 
food or shelter, save what they could gather from 
the grasses that grew there, the wild game was in 
splendid condition. As a result of these condi- 
tions, the young hunter made up his mind to 
engage in the business of raising cattle. Old 
frontiersmen told him that cattle could not be 


wintered in the ‘‘bad lands.’’ This he disputed, 
and he argued, as proof of his contention, the fact 
that the finest wild game was to be found there, 
and he could not understand why cattle would 
not thrive under the same conditions. The fol- 
lowing spring, Theodore Roosevelt shipped to 
Little Missouri, by the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
several hundred head of cattle, hired vagueros, 
purchased mess-wagons and provisions, and drove 
the cattle from the cars to his range in the very 
heart of the ‘‘bad lands.’’ There he took up the 
life of a western ranchman, and asked of his men 
nothing that he would not undertake himself. 
He faced the most violent blizzards while round- 
ing up the cattle for safety. I remember this 
intrepid son of fortune, participating in the stam- 
pedes, doing his share of the night-herding, 
breaking his own horses, sleeping at night with 
his saddle for a pillow, and, perhaps, the snow 
for a blanket, eating the same rough, substantial 
fare as his employees, and evidencing the indom- 
itable will, courage and endurance which brought 
to him the affection and respect of his men. 


He Civilized many “Bad Men” by his Influence 


The country at that time was the habitat of 
horse thieves, stage robbers, desperadoes, and 
criminals in general. Surely this ‘‘tenderfoot’’ 
from the East would prove an excellent subject 
for imposition! Other men had been made to 
feel that lawlessness and depredation were united 
as a common lot visited upon each newcomer, the 
only apparent, quick redress being in the power 
and ability of the offended party to protect him- 
self and chastise the marauders. Mr. Roosevelt's 
salutatory to such persons came early, and was 
effective. His influence and example did much 
toward civilizing the ‘‘bad men’’ in his locality, 
who found him to be an absolutely just man, pos- 
sessing nerve, and handy with gun and fists. No 
person ever stole a hoof of his cattle or horses, 
but was captured and punished according to the 
laws then existing in that country. 

Theodore Roosevelt early acquired the reputa- 
tion of being abundantly able to protect himself 
and his interests, his aptitude along such lines 
being brought out in bold relief by what is re- 
membered ‘in the West as the Marquis De Mores 
incident. Marquis De Mores was a Frenchman 
by birth and a western ranchman through préfer- 
ence. He went West heralded as a duelist of 
great reputation, and located upon a ranch some 
miles distant from that of the subject of this ar- 
ticle. Although thoroughly an honorable man, 
he believed in governing the country by force, 
and it was the popular impression that the cow- 
boys in his employ were ‘‘killers’’ and ready to 
fight at the drop of the hat. Soon after De Mores 
had established his headquarters in a town called 
Medora, Roosevelt's cowboys and those in De 
Mores’s employ became involved in a dispute 
over some cattle, which resulted in a pitched battle 
between the disputants. Victory, and a decisive 
one, perched upon the Roosevelt standard. De 
Mores’s anger and chagrin were boundless when 
he learned of the outcome of the affair, and he in- 
formed his men that, if they could not whip Roose- 


velt’s cowboys, he, personally, could whip their 
boss, and that some day he would go to Roosevelt's 
ranch and accomplish such a task. Roosevelt 
heard of this threat and sent immediate word 
to De Mores that he need not trouble to under- 
take the journey to his (Roosevelt’s,) ranch, but 
that he would meet him halfway, at any designa- 
ted point, when any differences could be speedily, 
if not peacefully, adjusted. Marquis De Mores 
did not choose to seriously consider our friend's 
message, and the impression became prevalent 
and widespread in that section of the country that 
the Frenchman's hand had been ‘‘called’’ and 
that he had been found bluffing. 


“ Gameness” Was Needed: Roosevelt Had Plenty 


In those days, if there was one attribute of 
character and make-up more thoroughly acceptable 
than another, to the average westerner, it was the 
‘‘gameness’’ a man possessed and displayed at 
an opportune time, such qualities always proving 
the open sesame to the regard and affections of 
the men of the camp. The De Mores episode 
gained for Roosevelt no little distinction. Con- 
trary to predictions, his cattle industry proved to 
be a financial success. The cattle wintered well 
in the ‘‘bad lands,’’ and, from there, he shipped 
some of the finest beeves ever placed in the Chi- 
cago market. He remained in the business for 
about three years, when he found himself the 
owner of several thousand head of cattle, splendid 
ranch houses, and corrals, and no doubt he could 
have remained in the business and become one 
of the cattle kings of the West. But by that time 
he had obtained what he went West for,—vigor- 
ous health and an iron constitution, the result of 
his labor and life on the plains, had come to him 
and he was ready for greater things. He gave to. 
the people of the West an example of splendid 
integrity and forceful character, early winning 
their esteem and loyalty, the possession of which 
he has never forfeited but rather increased by the 
continued exercise of the sturdy independence 
which found such early expression among a people 
whose pluck and perseverance in the upbuilding 
of a great and new country has been immortalized 
in song and legend. 


His Frontier Life Was amply Worth the While 


As a legislator, police commissioner, governor, 
and soldier, he has proved his capacity and worth, 
performing his work well and conscientiously. 
His fellow citizens, regardless of geographical dis- 
tribution, believe the: he will not be found wanting 
in the discharge of the exacting duties of his 
present exalted station, and his career may well 
be an inspiration to American youths. To all who 
have ever lived the untrammeled life of plain and 
mountain, the sweet memory of it abideth forever. 
To our President the freedom of it still strongly ap- 
peals, and we find him making occasional excur- 
sions into a country where the pleasures of the 
camp and the chase are still to be found, and 
where democracy prevails. To live as he did, and 
accomplish what he has, meeting the conditions 
of a new country, gaining health, strength, and a 
knowledge of men, was indeed worth while. 
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write a series of 

rs on ‘‘ Business 

Larger Life.’’ 

I the Age of Busi- 

| there is danger 

higher interests 

be submerged 

lfoked out by the 

concerns of our 

seeking civiliza- 

1e refinements 

beauty and 

nature, the power 

, the adventure 

e ideal,—all these 

.ould be partsofa 

ided human life; 

things should 

ic€é in a career 

vorth while, thus 
en life's scope. 

material success is usually lopsided. It was only the other 

\ndrew. Carnegie, our Bismarck of business, delivered a weighty 

rance upon the insufficiency of wealth as an ideal aim in life. ‘‘Money,"’ 

Vir. Carnegie, ‘‘does not make a man happy. I would give up all the 

th I have, rather than be denied the pleasures that come from the 

literature and art. If Shakespeare and Wagner, the mountain 

peal literature and music, were taken out of my life, life would be poor 

deer Millionaires who live mostly for making money have a sorry time 

of it, in comparison with the possibilities of the life they might lead.’’ 


Where is a sharper arrow 
than the sting of 
unmerited neglect ?—Tupper 


No Man Is Born into this World Whose Work Is not Born with Him.—Lowell 


ere is testimony, competent, relevant, and pertinent,—the testimony 

of lisinterested witness. Here are texts for many serious meditations. 

The loctrines cry out against a soul-suffocating absorption in business; 

they set the word of approval on an idle life? Do they mean that 

work is a misfortune to bemoan, an incubus to be shaken off? Is labor 

the Old Man of the Sea astride the bended back of Life? Nay, verily. We 

rowing the crude tradition that work is a curse, a hindrance to a 

life, when in fact it is the only solid basis of a complete life. It 

rk of a shallow thinker to fancy that, if it were not for work, life 
yreak open around him into beautiful satisfactions. 

re is no curse on work,—work that is not slavish drudgery; for 

worl ; normal to man as play toatiger’s cub. But in the ashes of hope 

ere . curse upon the paradise of the idle, deep as the dust of graves. 

the chief concern of every man should be to:become oriented,—to 

is errand to theearth. This is a part of the obligation 

ipon every soul. The animal does not have to seek for its 


1.—Breadwinning, the Everyday Problem 





Procrastination 
is the murderer 
@¢ Now.—Howe 
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and to transform it to the bellflower and the greening of 
our orchards; his to transform the sneaking wolf into 
the faithful collie and the benevolent St. Bernard; his 
to transform the arid desert, the reeking swamp, to the 
busy city, the whitening wheat field; his to command the 
irresponsible lightnings and yoke them to fetch and 
carry our words, our burdens, ourselves. 

We are in the midst of an incompleted world. 
Man himself is not finished yet. All things are an 
eternal Becoming. God made the world, but man must 
re-make it; and, in that re-making, re-molding of the 
world, man will re-take, re-mold himself. The work 
of creation was begun by the Higher Power, but man 
is commanded to finish it. sn obeying this high com- 
mand, he builds up his own better nature, he calls forth 
his own deeper powers. 

‘«My Father worketh hitherto and I work,’’ said 
the great Master. These words speak in exalted’terms 
the nature of life. Only when a man works is he in the path of the law, 
which is also the path of discipline, of honor, of ascension. 

Do we smile at the old myths? If so, we are forced to be serious in 
the presence of one of them,—the old story of the terrible Erinnys, the 
three secret goddesses who were ever alert to punish those-who escaped or 
defied the law. There is a dread truth in that old tradition. In the deep 
chambers of nature there are Avenging Powers that no wealth can bribe, 
no cunning evade. 

The punishment of the idler is doubly deep because his crime is a 
double crime: he sins against himself and against society. He fails to ex- 
press himself; and, at the same time, he fails to render to others any return 
for his food and shelter. The deep life-law is founded on the Golden Rule, 
the principle of reciprocity. If we take, we must give. Failure to obey 
this divine mandate is the chief cause of all the sorrows and disasters of 
individual and of social life. It is the observance of this law that swings 
the world in its harmonies and makes possible the heaven of heavens. 







Things Do n’t Turn up in this World until Somebody Turns Them up.— Garfield 


‘«Enter into the struggle of existence!’’ This is the mandate of the 
Power that made the world. This is the divine decree for man, and to 
ignore it is to defy the motion of the universe, —to defy evolution, to become 
an idler, a parasite. Idleness—we know with what silent but inflexible 
sternness great Nature sets her iron will against this treason to God. 

Only in service does a man find his life and save it. The idler joins 
the procession of the perishing. He is the degenerate, the parasite among 
men,—kindred to the fruitless mistletoe of the forest, the eye- 
less fish of the cave. 





, does not have'to find its way. In normal conditions, 

| is pushed on in the path of its foreordained career; 

t n must consciously codperate with the powers that make 
for his progress and his peace. 

One look into life makes clear the fact that man is not here 

to ro an aimless stone down a swift river. No; he is not 

ere to drift with the stream, but to turn the course of the 

ream. He is not here to be bent by the world, but to bend the 





into the destiny of things he comes as another fate to seize 
the raw materials of life and mold them nearer to his heart's 
desire. He is here to affirm, to create; -to compel nature to higher 
issues, and to write large his autograph on a page of history. 
[t is his to find the wilding crab apple in the Asian forests, 





It is a canon of biology that the unused organ perishes, that 
the parasite shrivels to a quaking pulp ora flabby shell. The 
parasite declines to work, declines to take its place in the world- 
order, preferring to forage upon its more thrifty fellows. 

The common dodder is one of these natural paupers. In 
the beginning, it makes an honorable start; performs every 
plant-like duty; shoots out root and leaf. But the bane of the 
idler is in its nature; so, casting @f its self-respect, it proceeds to 
suck its daily sap from some worthy neighbor. 

Here is a felony in the plant world. Vigilant Nature, with 
her keen, searching eye, does not fail to see it, and sets forth to 
punish the offender. She speaks her inflexible judgment: ‘Let 
the unused organs perish!’’ Forthwith, that pauper plant be- 
gins to be stripped of its dignity and beauty, and finally stands 
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a degraded, stricken thing, rootless, leafless, strengthless,—a mere nonentity. 

This is the dodder, —its story, and its tragic doom. The parasitic life 
of the succulina preaches the same lesson. This creature starts out with 
all the organs and activities of any well-born crustacean. It holds its own; 
it earns an honest living. But the pauper-spirit comes upon it,—the de- 
sire to get something for nothing,—the purpose to live without work. It 
makes its mendicant way into the body of a hermit crab, and there finds, 
ready-made, its nourishinent and shelter. 

Soon, as in the case of the dodder, the deep law begins its terrible 
rebuke. The succulina loses its organic structure. Look at this degener- 
ate idler! ‘he leprosy of the workless life is upon the shapeless thing. 
Its legs have dropped away, its eyes have gone out. It has become only a 
hollow pocket, a sucking bag. 

Here we touch upon a law deep as eternity,—a law that rebukes the 
workless life. It is only through rational activity of body and mind that 
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any being evolves and conserves its powers. So, if a man stands idle, 
leaning or living upon others, his faculties dwindle, his powers decay. 

To get something for nothing, to win safety without struggle,—this is 
not in the sanctions of the divine order of the world; this is an evil thing 
that distorts one’s sense of the primary rectitudes, and that lets in the dry 
rot upon the moral character. 

Labor is not something thrust upon us by a malign or capricious deity, 
by some Setebos on his arbitrary seat. It is the friendly rock in the road, 
the lifting of which calls out our unknown strength, our hidden genius. 
In the tug and wrestle of it, we rise into self-realization, into self-mastery. 

So the law that blasts the parasite blesses the worker. While one 
descends the perilous path to degeneration, the other climbs the path of 
evolution to a more abundant life. A man fitted to his place and work is 
in the motion and music of the elemental forces: he is coéperating with the 
world-will.. Every breeze favors, and sun and stars light his onward way. 


Premier Laurier Won Leadership by Personal Merit 


TA straight as an arrow, with a strong, clear-cut face, 

a voice sweet and sonorous, and a bearing so dignified 
as to mark him as.a leader of men, —so Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
the premier of Canada, looks to a cosmopolitan, unbiased 
by religion or politics. He is the only child of the late 
Carolus Laurier, a land surveyor, of Quebec, and his wife, 
Marcelle Martineau. He is childless, and in the sixtieth 
year of his age. Though of French origin, he received 
his early training in a country school, over which presided 
a well-educated Scotchman, whose efforts to inspire him 
with an ambition ‘‘to be somebody’’ he has never forgotten. His 
early experience under this Caledonian pedagogue caused him to 
make the declaration, later in life, that, if he had not been born 
a Canadian, he would have preferred being born a Scotchman. 
At college he was an apt pupil, and won the esteem of the pro- 
fessors; but a personal friend declares that, in spite of this, he 
more than once incurred punishment for going, without permis- 
sion, to hear, in the village courthouse, the argument of cases, 
or to applaud~some political orator; his natural vocation thus 
proclaiming itself in detiance of all rules of discipline. For three 
years he practiced law in Montreal; but, as his health showed 
signs of breaking down, he was advised to seek country air. He 
went to the eastern townships of Quebec, where, for a time, he 
edited ‘‘Le Defricheur,'’ a Liberal journal. His health was soon 
restored, and he resumed the practice of law at St. Christophe, 
now the town of Athabaskaville, which had been made the chef- 
Zieu of a new judicial district. In this pretty little town he con- 
tinued to live until, in 1896, he took up his residence in Ottawa 
as prime minister of the Dominion. He was barely thirty years 
old when he entered the political arena, having been elected to 
represent his own district in the legislature. He found his party 
in the minority, but that did not discourage him. He madea 
very powerful speech, in reply to the address from the throne, that 
marked him as a parliamentary orator, and at once put him in the 
front rank of political debaters. Louis Honoré Fréchette, the 
poet, who-heard him, describes the effect of his ‘‘fluent, culti- 
vated, and charming discourse’’ as magical and full of wit. 
There was power in his personality, magnetism in his very presence. 


He Accepted Defeat with Cheerful Resignation 


In 1874, the government of the late Sir John MacDonald was driven 
from power. The Conservatives were amazed and appalled, for they idol- 
ized MacDonald. But his government had been severely criticised, and it 
went down at the polls. Out of the ruins young Laurier loomed. That 
landslide took him into parliament.. Two years later, he entered the Mac- 
Kenzie government as the minister of inland revenue. In 1878, when 
that administration was defeated, Mr. Laurier went with his leader into op- 
position, cheerfully accepting the verdict of the people, mistaken though he 
believed them to be. But he remained in parliament, having been re- 
turned by his constituents at each succeeding election, either by acclama- 
tion or by ever-increasing majorities. Thirteen years ago, when Edward 
Blake, now one of the Irish leaders in the British house of commons, was 
compelled to give up the chiefship of the Liberal party in Canada, Mr. 
Laurier was asked to take up his mantle. But he hesitated. The 
French-speaking minority in the Dominion had never before been re- 
quested to provide a national leader for either of the two great political 
parties, and it was feared by Mr. Laurier, as well as by others, that the ex- 
periment, for one reason or another, might not prove successful. But the 
demand was so spontaneous that he was at length prevailed upon to accept 
the leadership of his party, anc it has been crowned with signal success, 
from every point of view. 

Sir Wilfrid’s triumphs have been many. As leader of the Liberal 
party, he surmounted great difficulties, and has caused the people of the 
Dominion to prefer, for the highest position in their gift, a statesman of 
French-speaking origin,—a Catholic,—solely on his merits as a man. 

















A Speech in Which Silence was the Strongest Argument 


Probably the most noteworthy speech delivered by this Canadian 
statesman was that in which he brought home to the government the accu- 
sation that, through mismanagement, it was responsible for the re- 
bellion of the half-breeds of the Northwest, in 1885. A personal admirer, 
who was in the house of commons at the time, says: ‘Parliament. will 
never forget Laurier’s exclamation—‘Too late . . .! Too late. . .! Too 
late . . . !'—which he thrice used. It was a solemn moment. 

‘Each of the orator’s pauses seemed to be an age. A silence of death 
brooded over the house, broken only by the terrible monosyllables which 
summed up the drama of the insurrection, and each of which must have 
gone straight to the hearts of those responsible. ‘If criminals are wanted,’ 
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he exclaimed, pointing to the ministers, ‘do not seek 
them among the dead on the battlefield or the scaffold, — 
they are here before us!’ "’ 

While having the warmest regard for the neighbor- 
ing republic, Sir Wilfrid believes that there is room on 
this continent for carrying out the experiment of the two 
types of government exemplified by the republic of the 
United States and the auxiliary Canadian nation having a 
close alliance with all parts of the British Empire. In 
furtherance of this idea, the preferential tariff for products 
of Great Britain was established by his government, when it was 
demonstrated that the United States authorities were disinclined 
to negotiate a broad and comprehensive reciprocity treaty with 
the Dominion. For this new departure in imperial policy, ‘’ with 
the marvelous goal to which it leads,’’ the London *: Times’’ has 
declared, —‘‘ Laurier’'s name must live in the annals of the British 
Empire:’’ Another great achievement of Sir Wilfrid was the set- 
tlement of the Manitoba school question by conciliation, instead 
of coercion, through the removal of the question from the turbuleni 
arena of Dominion politics to the province, which, under the Im- 
perial Act of Confederation, is charged with the management of 
the schools. Sir Wilfrid has always claimed that the Catholic mi 
nority would be more fairly treated under such an arrangement 
than by the passage of the so-called ‘Remedial Bill,’* which 
would lead to no end of litigation, and which, even if declared 
valid, could never be enforced if opposed, as it was certain to be, 
by a large majority of the people of Manitoba, who had again 
and again declared themselves to be 1n favor of national schools. 
The sentiment in support of public education was all-powerful. - 


His Mode gf Government Brings him Leisure 


Recently, the greatest fight against Sir Wilfrid and his gov- 
ernment has been made on the alleged ‘‘crookedness"’ of the 








Klondike officials, led by Charles Hibbert Tupper, a fine young 
fellow with the tenacity of a bulldog. -The Liberals had other 
troubles. The question of sending soldiers to South Africa was 
discussed by the political papers until the colonial ‘*Tommies 
were unable to say who sent them south. Now that they are back, 
sound and well,—some of them,—the party organs are in a con- 
troversy about the land they are to get, —maybe! 

Under this admirable form of government a man need not live long in 
the «‘White House’’ unwelcomed. He can go to the country. So, Sir 
Wilfrid bundled up his worries and took them all to the people. To be 
sure, his opponents did not tell the plain people just when the thing 
would come off, but the people saw the government digging trenches, laying 
mines, and setting troops. When everything was in readiness, they 
gave the required notice,—counted ‘‘one, two, three!’’ and touched it off. 











He Carried his Party to Victory by Ability an? Principle 

When the smoke blew by, they counted the votes. There was a Con- 
servative shudder. Scores of leading statesmen stiffened and grew cold. 
The venerable Charles Tupper, who had been for forty years one of the 
foremost figures in Canadian politics, —whose life has been devoted to the 
welfare of the Dominion, and who, in his long career, had never known 
the bitterness of defeat,—lost his seat in parliament. Away out in Mani- 
toba, young MacDonald, the provincial premier, a son of the celebrated 
Sir John, who had been masquerading as the Moses to be, perished at the 
hands of the people. In Brandon he was pitted against Clifford Sifton, 
the brilliant young minister of the interior, whose political scalp was coveted 
by every Conservative in Canada, chiefly because of his brilliancy and 
growing power. When it was all over, there was only an empty place 
where MacDonald had been. The defeat was so overwhelming—so crush- 
ing, —that the survivors were saved the sorrow that must have been theirs 
at seeing Sir Wilfrid returned to power by a majority of almost two to one, 
This pain they could not feel,—they could only stare mutely at the mighty 
who had fallen. 

Of all the gallant Conservative knights, Charles Hibbert Tupper 
alone survived, 

The great beauty of it all was, that it was done in a day. There were 
no six months of sleepless nights, spellbinding, delaying freight trains, and 
interrupting passenger traffic; and it proves, either that there are two fools 
to one sane voter in the Dominion, or that the present Liberal government 
is a good thing even for the governed. At any rate, the new order of 
things was promptly accepted, and the car of progress moved forward. 

There can be no doubt of Sir Wilfrid’s popularity. What is the main- 
spring of it all? It can be traced, I think, to his personal magnetism, his 
kindly, considerate disposition, his conciliatory nature. His parliamentary 
utterances are invariably characterized by loftiness of ideas. 
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“For noble youth 
4 nothing 
else is 
so meet 
as learning ” 






‘HE new Carnegie Polytechnic School, whose build- 
ings will soon be erected in Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, will be more richly endowed than any other 
educational institution in the world; it will contain 
room for the instruction of over one hundred thou- 
sand students, on the broadest and m-v-t practical 
lines of industrial science and art, and commercial law 
and practice, and its professors will be men of the high- 
est rank in their respective fields of learning. It is 
to be complete in its curriculum of practical instruc- 
vill be world-wide in its scope of educational usefulness. 
the largest training school for artisans ever known, and 
wil e Pittsburg noted as the center of advanced practical edu- 
ut [his is the comprehensive idea of Andrew Carnegie, its 
founds He announces that he will donate thirty-three millior. dol- 
lar place the school on a working basis. 
plan now approaching completion was conceived years ago. 
sie has fostered and cherished the idea, until what he at first 
‘on as merely a dream has not only become definite in his 
t has also assumed such tangible shape that, before another year 
e passed, it will have become a reality. Already, the new insti- 
in endowment fund of four million dollars, while the donor 
to defray all the expenses of erecting the buildings and providing 
pment. According to the first plans drawn to guide the com- 
urge in its work, the site, buildings, and equipment of the in- 
will cost not less than six million dollars. All this money is 
; it may be needed, and the new school has practically ten million 
start with, something unequaled before in polytechnical schools. 
dea of the magnitude of the operations which the school will be 
to undertake, through its large endowment, may be gleaned from 
t Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, recognized as one of the leading in- 
s kind, if not the leading une, possesses an endowment fund 
million dollars, while the buildings and equipment cost only 
t hundred and fifty thousand dollars additional. While six mil- 
rs may now be used for site, buildings, and equipment of the Car- 
neg ool in Pittsburg, it is not certain that this amount will be the limit. 
.egie, during a recent visit to Pittsburg, examined the plans pre- 
| approved them as far as they went. Then he announced that 
eady to go ahead with the erection of the buildings at any cost, 
that no expense be spared to make the institution what he in- 


t should be,—namely, the greatest and finest seat of learning of its 
the world. 








Where once Fort Du Quesne Frowned, Minerva’s Towers Shall Rise 


Mir. Carnegie is desirous of making Pittsburg noted not only as a 
iring city, but also as one of the greatest centers of learning, is cer- 
complish this he has already spent very large sums of money. 
vith the gift of a public library, followed by that of a museum 
llery, he has constantly and consistently added to his contribu- 
ist in the furtherance of his ideas, until bis benefactions to the 
tutions of Pittsburg amount to the vast total of fourteen million, 
red and twenty thousand doilars Astute in business affairs, 
had long thought tuat the United States Steel Corporation 
le for the preservatio:. of many great rival interests involved in 
tion; and, confident that the merging of interests must come 
ny months, he prepared, a year or two ago, to carry out his long- 
project of providing the finest technical school on the globe for 
of young peopise who find that one of life’s greatest necessities 
education. With this in mind, he visited Pittsburg in 
i900. He said that he had a surprise in store for the people. 
pated an announcement of a handsome gift for the enlargement 
hes of the institution. To afford the great steel king a suitable 
to make his plans known, he was tendered a banquet, at which 
t he was willing to spend thirty-three million dollars for a tech- 

tute, provided Pittsburg would give the site for the buildings. 
raries are negative; schools are positive. Mr. Carnegie will accom- 
t forthe education of the people through his latest gift. It is the 
pplication of his great wealth, which he is giving with but one 
ind,—-the betterment of the whole people. The majority will be 
note that Mr. Carnegie has turned from library work to the living 
fschools. His new polytechnic institute promises to fill a great void in 
icational world, notwithstanding the upward trend of modern technical 
education. It will make men as well as workmen, in the fullest sense. 
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The World’s Richest School and Its Purpose 


The Carnegie Polytechnic Institute, in Pittsburg, Will Prepare 
over One Hundred Thousand Young Men and Women to Wage, 
with Brain and Brawn, the Battles of Peaceful Civilization 
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it 
is no 

exagger- 
ation to say 
that no external 
advantage is to be Y 
compared with that 

purification @f the intel- ..’ 
lectual eye which gives ~~ 
us to contemplate the in- 


finite wealth of the mental world ” rm eV? a y) - 


The new Carnegie Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, elaborated after very careful con- 
sideration by experts, has one definite 
aim. It is to be a college where young 
workmen may be trained to carry on the 
battles of peace, using machinery, trade, 
and commerce in the struggle of nations for 
supremacy in wealth. It will build up all of SKN 
the growing industries of the United States by 4 
fitting out skilled laborers, good foremen, great y 
master mechanics, —artist-artisans, and engineers. ~ 
The entire country, with such a school in operation, 
will never lack forthorough men who understand the prin- 
ciples whereby cheapness and excellence of output are attained, new markets 
conque’ed, and the general trade interests of the country upheld. This new 
schooi will supply a comprehensive plan of education, inasmuch as it will 
train people for modern industries. 


Mr. Carnegie Hopes to Make Life more Inviting for Youth than He Found It 


Mr. Carnegie believes that the one thing strongest in its favor will be its 
adherence to modern standards in machinery and the arts. It willsend into 
the world young men who will succeed those of the old system of appren- 
tices and journeymen now passing out of date. The growing scale of mod- 
ern industry plainly shows the necessity for such a school. He is wise in 
establishing the school where the greatest number of pupils for such an in- 
stitution will live. Pittsburg is the center of the iron manufactures of Amer- 
ica. Its present condition is due, in a large measure, to Mr. Carnegie 
himself, who, beginning as a humble bobbin boy, working for a few cents a 
day, has lived a life of great usefulness, which has developed the necessity 
for just such an institution as the one now being established. 

In the bewildering figures which represent the recent growth of the 
United States as a financial power, it is possible for one to lose sight of the 
interesting statistics which show the spread of higher technical and scien- 
tific education among the people. The latest figures, for instance, state 
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that there is in this country one properly equipped technical school to every 
one hundred and twenty-six thousand of the population, while the students 
of these institutions at present number one hundred and forty-seven thou- 
sand. The property owned by these institutions for higher practical edu- 
cation is valued at three hundred and forty-three million dollars. Their 
endowment funds aggregate one hundred and fifty-four million dollars, and 
their annual income for educational purposes is twenty-eight million dol- 
lars. As purely technical schools are institutions of comparatively re- 
cent date, it is impossible to give authoritative figures which will properly 
show the growth of this branch of education alone, within the last thirty 
years. In 1873, there were, in the United States, but three hundred and 
seventy-three college students to every million people. There are, to-day, 
no less than one thousand, one hundred and ninety-six to each million, — 
more than twice as many as thirty years ago. In this large increase, the 
students at the technical schools represent by far the largest percentage of 
growth, and the greatest tendency is in favor of a further increase as com- 
pared with the purely classical students. 

The local committee has not yet decided in detail on what exact lines 
it will conduct the school, but the recommendations of the three great 


educators consulted agree so closely that they will doubtless be unified 
and adopted. 


The Courses Will Be Technical, but Practical and Thorough 


Professor Johnson suggests: A.—Colleges. Courses of four years in 
each, with high school preparation. 1.—A College of Science. 2.—A Col- 
lege of Engineering. 3.—A College of Commerce. These colleges are to 
be of university grade, with degrees at graduation. B.—Schools. Courses 
of three years in each, with grammar school preparation. 1.—A Manual 
Training School. 2.—A Domestic Science School. 3.—A School of Indus- 
trial Design. 4.—A School of Commerce. All are to be of high school 
grade, and diplomas will be awarded at graduation. C.—An Artisan 
School, with day sessions, its courses to be of three years each and to 
include preparation in reading, penmanship, and arithmetic, and instruc- 
tion in subjects of essential importance in the various trades and handi- 
crafts. ._D.—An Evening School for those who work by day, with prepara- 
tion asin ‘‘C.’”. Thestandard should be high in both schools and colleges. 
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Dr. Alderson advises: 1.—A Department of Engineering, with courses 

in mechanical, electrical, civil, chemical, and electro-chemical engineer- 
ing, in foundry practice, and in metallurgy in its application to iron and steel. 
2.—A Department of Secondary Education, including (1,) work pre- 
paratory to the. College of Engineering, (2,) secondary technical education, 
with courses in machine tool work, stationary, elementary electrical, and 
elementary mechanical engineering, foundry practice, surveying, drafting, 
machine design, glass making, blacksmithing, pattern making, and brass mak- 
ing, (3,) a Department of Domestic Arts and Sciences, (4,) a Normal School, 
with courses in cooking, sewing, dressmaking, millinery, and household 


economy, (5,) a Department of Art, and (6,) a Department of Evening 
Instruction. 


The Institute Aims to Train both Artists and Artisans 


He closes with these sound words of advice: ‘‘The Carnegie School 
of Technology should be a protest against superficial education. . . . . 
It should enter the broad field of technical education, supplying useful 
knowledge to boys and girls, young men and young women.”’ 

Dr. Thurston recommends: A.—A College of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing and Mechanic Arts, with eight separate departments of mechanical 
engineering. B.—A College of Civil Engineering, with six departinents. 
C.—A College of Architecture, with three departments. D.—A College of 
Mines and Metallurgy, with two departments. E.—A College of Agricul- 
ture, with six departments. F.—A College of Applied Chemistry, with 
four departments. G.—A College of Physics, with two departments. 
H.—A College of Fine Arts, with three departments. 1.—A College of 
Business, with four departments. J.—A College of Navigation and Marine 
Transportation, with two departments. K.—A College of Mathematics, 
with two departments. L.—A College of Politics and Economics, with four 
departments. M.—A College of Language and Literature, with four depart- 
ments. N.—A College of Philosophical Science and Ethics. O.—A Col- 
lege of Biology. P.—A Preparatory College, with a standard curriculum. 

‘«This plan seems ambitious,’’ says Dr. Thurston; ‘‘but it so appears 
simply because we are at the very beginning of educational work, and few 
people have any idea of the need or the opportunity for promoting the high- 
est interests of the nation through a thoroughly systematized education."’ 
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The Story of Hugh J. McGowan’s 
Rise from Poverty to Affluence 
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LANTERN was hanging from a rafter that sup- 

ported the low roof of a barn. Beneatii its 
dim light a young man, with cap pulled over his 
ears to keep them warm, was currying a big mule. 
The application of the comb aroused the sensibili- 
ties of the animal, which, turning its head from 
side to side, threw back its long ears and tried to 
bite the young man, who, stepping aside, contin- 
ued to administer the currycomb with vigor. 
Suddenly, the mule wheeled around, its hind feet 
shot out, and the hostler was kicked into a corner 
of the barn. For a moment he was stunned, then 
he slowly regained consciousness. He tried to 
rise, but dropped in pain; now and then he 
groaned ; but there was none to hear him. He 
managed to sit up, and, finally, in great pain, 
staggered to his feet, leaned against the side of a 
stall for a moment, and drew a long breath. 
Then he returned to the mule, patted it gently on 
the back, and resumed his work. By five o’ clock 
that morning about thirty animals had been made 
presentable for hauling street cars in Kansas City. 

After finishing his work, the tired hostler went 
into the loft of the barn, where, in the new hay, he 
had made his bed, being too poor to hire a room. 

Hugh J. McGowan was that hostler. To-day 
he is president and general manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Traction Company and of the Indianapolis 
Street Railway Company. He is a director in a 
number of large corporations, and his name is 
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HARRY BEARDSLEY 


honored in financial circles of the Middle West. 
He traces his success and prosperity to the time 
when he was a green country boy, with little edu- 
cation, and, without one influential friend, was cur- 
rying mules in the barn of the Kansas City Horse 
Car Company at twenty-five dollars a month. He 
did his work well and studied every spare moment. 
But the manager of the line observed that the 
mules were better groomed than ever before, and 
he learned that a country boy, Hugh J. McGowan, 
was taking care of them. One day, while he was 
inspecting the barn, he said to the young hostler : 
‘«Hugh, how would you like to drive a car?”’ 
That was to be his first promotion. It followed be- 
cause his first work, though lowly, had been done 
well. Young McGowan, as a driver, was so atten- 
tive to passengers, so gentle, particularly to children, 
that parents, sending their little ones to school, 
waited for his car, and thus his receipts were 
made greater than those of any other driver. 
Sickness forced him to return to his father’s 
farm, where he recovered health. He returned to 
Kansas City and was forced to take a temporary 
position, —the place of a man who was sick. Two 
days later, McGowan was offered the place perma- 
nently, but he refused to crowd out a sick man. 
Again he turned to the man who had employed 
him asastable boy. The street car manager, who 
was also a police commissioner, used his influence, 
and McGowan, for some time thereafter, wore the 
uniform of the police department. Soon he had 
the best record on the force for arresting crim- 
inals. He did not drink. He never loafed. In 
four months he was made a sergeant. Then he 
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became an acting police captain, and was twice 
elected a county marshal. He was being urged to 
take a nomination, for a third term, as marshal, 
when the change came that placed him in the 
sphere in which he is now so prominent. 

General Francis V. Greene, president of the 
Barber Asphalt Paving Company, went to Kansas 
City to employ an agent there. Among those 
who recommended Mr. McGowaw» for the place 
was the street cer manager for whow he had curried 
mules. - McGowan was appointed, and since that 
time his advancement in the busir ess world las 
been rapid. But his increased pruminence has 
come only as the result of a good record, and the 
application of the same faculty which he put into 
effect when he was a stable boy. The prelim 
inary struggle had lasted ten years. 

Hugh J. McGowan was thirty years old before 
he made one hundred dollars a month. But it 
never occurred to him that he was getting too 
old to make a start. He did not feei that he must 
always remain in the lowly walks of life, —that i. 
had ‘lost his grip.’’ He is now forty-three years 
old. In thirteen years he has become a most 
successful man of business, controlling hundreds 
of men and millions of dollars.) Why? Because 
he was the best stable boy the Kansas City Horse 
Car Company ever employed. 
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New Year Progress and Prospects of General 
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4) in Turkey, always FPRANCE has gained not only the payment of 
invert the divisor an old debt, but prestige as well, from 
and proceed as Admiral Caillard’s compulsive excursion to 
a enc eucotient Mitylene Island, and his brief réle as col- 
willbeobtainedin  lectorof the portand from the porte. Fraught 
» terms of shekels with grave danger, as is every touch of the 
sore spot of Europe, the outcome indicates 
t France had not only wisely considered all the possibilities, but had also 
so sounded Russian opinion, if not the opinions of other nations, that there 
was almost a certainty of diplomatic safety in the course she pursued. The 
backing of long standing demands was so nicely timed that the 
psychological moment’’ seems to have been selected. Turkey was threat- 
ened by her own dependencies and by Italy, Russia had been spectacularly 
prov \ing her love for France, Great Britain was not in a position to seek 
any e trouble, Austria was on the verge of disruption, 
nany was concerned about internal affairs. The 
private nature of most of the French claims against the sul- . 
the display of force seem undignified, perhaps, 4 
re were questions of principle involved, and so 
much credit has been drawn from the affair that such minor 
crit 1 is unheeded. France will speak with authority 
in t ntinental concert; the cabinet, always threatened, 
is strengthened in popular favor; and it has again been 
nstrated that only coercive measures affect the Turks, 
like water, in the direction of greatest pressure. 
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Chicago donates 
to Celestial Eves 
her choicest gift 


Ww ho 
‘es forward step that is marking the advancement of womankind in 

ny countries to-day, Chinese women are seeking the emancipation 
ins, first of all, the liberation of their feet. This important news 
m Madam Wu Ting-fang, who recently returned from a visit to 
her e land. ‘Small feet are no longer in fashion,’’ she says. ‘‘ When 
I China, I found that the rigid binding and forcing back of the 
g1 f the feet by my countrywomen is being rapidly abandoned. China 
h egun to recognize the custom as barbarous."’ As there are about two 
hundred million women in China, whose feet will, in course of time, be 
enlarge »y this innovation, it may be well to call attention to a prospec- 
tive né itlet for western hides. Chicago, the great hide market 
of A ca, should acknowledge a twofold gratification, in view of 
a possible increase in its business and also in the prospect of having 
a competitor as to a condition of anatomy that has been associated 
for many years with its reputation. 
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d consolidation of the Great Northern Railway and all 
f its interests with the Union Pacific is not a combination, but 
1 truce formed between four of the most powerful men in this or 
in r country,—J. P. Morgan and James J. Hill on the one 
han nd E. H. Harriman and George J. Gould on the other. 
This truce terminates the greatest of all railroad fights, and there 
t vehind it which, if it could be written in all its details, 
wou ow more light on the personal and business story of the American 
mont ints than anything that has ever been seen in print. These two 
groups of most powerful men have no love for each other, but they are 
bound to admire each other’s genius. The story, in a few words, is this: 
The Morgan-Hill syndicate, which owns the Great Northern Railway, got 
control of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy line, and made it a most 
feeder of the Northern Pacific, one of its roads. For some time 
the Harriman-Gould syndicate has tried in vain to wrest from its great com- 
petitor this important feeder. Last summer Messrs. Harriman and Gould 
gave up this task for a more daring one, —namely, the control of the North- 
The charter of this road provides that the control must be 
vested in a majority of the holders of the preferred stock. Harriman and 
Gould, fter the memorable fight against their competitors in Wall Street, 
las: r, got control of the Northern Pacific. The short corn crop in 
is made the freight business over all these great lines quite dull, 
and the temptation to engage in a great freight war could not be longer re- 
siste it threatened complete demolition, not only of all the railroads of 
but also of all business in general; and, however powerful and 
etermined such men may be, they could not turn loose their dogs of war 
upon one another under such circumstances. They met, smoking the pipe 
of peace, Morgan and Hill giving up half their interests in the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy, and fifteen million dollars, to Harriman and Gould, 
r which they again secured complete control of the Northern Pacific. In 
ot vords, the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy has been made a buffer 
betwe the two great syndicates, and the freight war has been averted. 
o a - 
THE corn crop of 1900 was 2,105,102,516 bushels, and that of this year 
\ 359,000,000 bushels. This is cutting the crop down by nearly 
alf farmers of the West have so much surplus corn on hand that 
s f e has not affected the general prosperity of the country. In fact, 
1e Kansas banks have more money on deposit than ever before in their 
iistory. In the South,-where the cotton crop has been cut off by at least a 
fourth, the advance in the price of the staple has more than made up for 
the loss, and the wheat crop of 1901 is a hundred million bushels ahead of 
what it was in 1900. Nowhere is.there cause for a cry of hard times, and 
nowhere do we hear any such cry of distress as we heard from 18q1 te 1296. 
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Ease up, engineer! 
That pressure may 
explode the boiler 





A’ English writer has made the discovery that the world’s greatest think- 

ers are, and have been, men who have eaten moderately and seldom or 
never touched intoxicants. He says that the lives of these men show that, 
even as too much fuel will make a fire smolder, too much liquor will destroy 
the brightest hope of genius. The man who would live by his brains must use 
a diet that will not destroy his faculties; and, as for drinking, these words 
of the late John Sherman, as written for SUCCESS over a year ago, are ap- 
plicable: ‘‘Abandon liquor as you would abandon a pestilence, for liquor 
is the curse that wrecks more lives than all the horrors of the world com- 
bined.’’ Habit has helped the fine efforts of the thinkers, and it becomes 
natural for them to eat less. to drink less, and to sleep less than other men. 
Thus, in a long life of intellectual activity, many scores of hours are utilized 
for the main purpose, whici. ©: the lives of other men are squandered at the 
dinner table, or in the mere nothingness of drink- 
ing, sleeping, and being idle. 

a +. 
wits greater strenuosity than 

ever before, Arizona Ter- 
ritory, under the guidance of her 
vigorous governor, N. O. Mur- 
phy, will make her annual plea 
to place her star in the blue field 
of Old Glory. Governor Mur- 
phy believes that President Roose elt, who is more intimately 
acquainted with western progress than any of his predeces- 
sors, will not fail to advise congress to act in this matter. 
Governor Murphy claims for his territory a population of one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand, a total assessed valuation of taxable property amount- 
ing to $38,853,831,and,as a net increase in business for the year just closed, 
$5,071,365. Governor Murphy believes that partisanship has kept Ari- 
zona in the rear. She will not be alone in her efforts for statehood, for 
New Mexico and Oklahoma will be in the contest, and Indian Territory will 
also seek admission. 


‘*Lend us your 
tomahawk, Lo: 
we'll bust this 
door an’ jerk 
our own Chin 
music direct 
to Uncie Sam 
on the ‘nside 
in the coming 
Pov. wow; be-n 
readiness,amigo”’® 





‘*Rum Is great: 
savages drink it; 
monkeys love it’’ 
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eg think of this fora moment! An enterprising German officer, Lieu- 
J tenant von Edelsheim, has written a pamphlet showing how the German 
navy is to conquer the United States. How simple it all is! Our 
navy being upon two oceans, the German navy is to come here 
and deliberately sink every vessel on the Atlantic coast. Their 
transports, conveying some twenty-five thousand soldiers, will fol- 
low closely in the wake of their war vessels, and land these men at 
some convenient point; it does not much matter where, as there 
are so many of these points. This army will meet and defeat twenty 
thousand reguiar soldiers, all that we can afford to put into the 
field, —one hundred thousand militiamen, in the opinion of the writer, 
having only muzz e-loading guns and being worthless. With such 
a defeat we would strike our flag and surrender. Why, of course, 
come right on! but we have to say that, if the German army, 
doubtless the best in Europe, should by any possible misfortune 
land on our shores with hostile intent, our women and children could 
eventually drive it out of the country, with broomsticks, as the women of 
Spain drove Napoleon's army out of their peninsula. 
. a a 
IEUTENANT ELLSWORTH P. BERTHOLF, of the United States Revenue 
Cutter Service, has had considerable trouble in Siberia trying to secure 
a suitable variety of reindeer ids : 
tointroduce into Alaska. The 
Alaskan animal has been a 
disappointment to the gov- 
ernment and the natives. It 
was believed that deer of 
larger stature and of more de- 
sirable species >: - .c be found 
in the interior cf S..eria, and 
Lieutenant bertholf's object 
was to prucure a herd of those 
and drive them to the coast. The Siberians were disinclined to sell their 
deer to Americans; but Lieutenant Bertholf, through the Russian Commer- 
cial Company, secured several hundred head, which, however, were not 
landed in Alaska without considerable difficulty. The government will 
make a similar trip this year, as stocking Alaska with new deer has become 


a serious matter, owing to the usefulness of the animal. 
oa . 





The Russian reindeer dearly loves in solitude to roam, 
And crop the stunted polar grass around his icy home; 
But now he'll earn his rations, by working at Cape Nome 


* 

WOMAN speaker for the New York Fusionists said, in the recent canvass, 

that women are slowly leaving the bandbox for the ballot box. Her 
statement is not without corroboration. Suffrage has existed in Colorado 
for some time, and it will be adopted in Iowa, 
probably, this year. New Zealand boasts of 
the power and wisdom of its women voters, and 
the geniler sex in Norway, having just: been 
granted the privilege, promises a wide range 
of municipal reforms. Although the question 
is an old one, it appears with renewed vigor 
every few years, and now it is being agitated 
more widely and persistently than ever before. 
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**From bandbox 
to ballot box’’ 

is the newest 
watchword of 
the newwoman; 
when she takes 
the helm, the 
ship of state will 
have to sail in 
full accordance 
with Nath’! Bowditch 
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Or Specific Interest, the Wide World Round 
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will reform politics has founded a home has made the Nicara- tells us automobiles the fox-hunter,isto the new ameer,will is a rising English will serve on the Wo- accepts Uncie Sam’s 
in Bridgeport,Conn. for working women guaCanala certainty will supplant horses make automobiles modernize his land poet witha purpose man’sBoard,St.Louis canal-building terms 





"THE war in the Philippines is largely a game of treachery on the part of 
the natives. Most of the minor political offices are filled by Filipinos 
who occupy considerable of their time in secretly aiding the insurgents who 
have arms. The difficulty of making friends of the natives outweighs the 
difficulty of subjugating them; but, until the Americans do make friends ot 
their people, the Philippine Islands can never become of real value to any- 
body. In time, with sufficient public schools, road building, and better 
communication generally, we may hope to see these islands prosperous and 
happy. The Filipinos do not like Uncle Sam’s peace medicine. 
a “ 
TH most astonishing phase of the census of 1900 is that there are one 
million eight hundred thousand more males than females in the popu- 
lation of the United States. Of every thousand of the American people 
of to-day, five hundred and twelve are men, 
and orfly four hundred and 
eighty-eightare women. The 
increase in male population 
has been steady during the 
last half century, and shows 
a marked contrast to Europe, 
where females uniformly ex- 
ceed the males in number. 
This is due, in a large meas- 
ure, to immigration, the majority of immigrants being males, ,, Lun ndlinjeieebes 
As most of the European emigrants have come to this coun- we beat in numbers, 
try, the great majority of men here is, perhaps, accounted for, if notin eloquence” 
- +. ~ 
HE Holland submarine torpedo boat, the ‘‘Fulton,’’ has proved to be a 
world’s wonder. It has supplemented a series of remarkable tests as 
to its ability in naval warfare by remaining under water, with a crew of 
seven men, for fifteen hours. This test was made in Peconic Bay, Long 
Island, New York, the boat settling to the bottoin of the bay at 7:30 P.M., 
November 23, 1901. The turret hatch was again opened on the surface at 
10: 30A.M., on the following day. While the boat was submerged, a severe 
northeast storm prevailed, causing more or less disaster along the coast, but 
Rear Admiral John Lowe, Captain Charles T. Cable, and the crew, in the 
comfortable quarters of the ‘‘Fulton,’’ resting at the bottom of Pe- 
conic Bay, had no intimation of the havoc being wrought. They 
were enjoying themselves. Rear Admiral Lowe said that he would 
not hesitate to go to the bottom with the ‘‘Fulton’’ in a heavy gale, 
instead of anchoring and riding it out on the surface, and that the 
time the vessel can stay down can be found by mathematical calcula- 
tion as to food and fuel rather than air supply. This marvelous test 
means that the submarine torpedo boat is to be the coming terror in 
naval war; for, unseen in its approach, it can be used for days, if 
necessary, in effective torpedo work for the destruction of an entire 
fleet. It is evident that the United States navy department must 


“This wouldnot 
be quite so bad 
if | could only 
have justa little 
Jamaica ginger 
with pain-killer 
to mix with it,or 
even a dose of 
good anti-toxin. 
O, my! O, my!! 
| .ear that I shall die”’ 
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inahabis-dadné: giles benefited by this act are raising a mighty storm of protest against the 





‘* I'm a-comin’, 
John, and | pro- 
pose to deliver 
this bag reg’lar, 
schedule time, 
once a month: 
you can’t doit” 


TH United States has won another great 


victory. The speed with which the mail 
between England and Australia has been han- 
dled on the American route from Sydney to 
London has induced the British government 
to abandon the old route through the Suez 
Canal. One week was taken off the time limit by Uncle Sam in his effort 
to control this important matter. Swift steamers were built to ply between 
San Francisco and Sydney, and the special trains which carried the mails 
across the continent eclipsed all previous records for speed. The ‘‘Austra- 
lian Mail,’’ which will be rushed more than halfway round the world once 
a month, will be a new factor in the problem of shortening distances. The 
special train from San Francisco, California, to New York City, has fre- 
quently traveled over one hundred miles an hour to connect with steamers. 
* - a. 
THe United States is now at the head of the world's 
exporting nations. For the nine months ending Sep- 
tember 30, Ig01, our exports of domestic products amounted 
to $1,024,605,181. No other nation has ever touched 
this figure within five million dollars. 
a * a 
AMES B. DILL, the great corporation lawyer, who has 
J helped to legalize more huge trusts, perhaps, than all 
sede, pavtinbii’ tiie others of his profession, has again taken up the momen- 
universal Yankee tous subject, ‘‘ What should be done with trusts?’’ His 
nation beats’em all plea is that all trusts should be organized under uniform 
Federal laws instead of under the laws of various states, 
as now. In other words, trusts should be legally national, and put under 
proper restrictions. All the essential facts about these organizations should 
be subject to general publicity. As longas a trust can organize in one state, 
by paying handsome charter fees into the treasury, and do business in 
another state, without any sort of restrictions, he declares, these organiza- 
tions will continue to abuse the rights of the people. A number of states, 
among them New York, New Jersey, North Carolina, South Dakota, and 
Connecticut, have become bidders in the market for granting charters to 
trusts. New Jersey has made so much money out of this business that state 
taxation was abolished a few years ago, and the state treasury is now 
overflowing. The laws of this and some of the other states impose 
scarcely any restrictions. South Dakota has advertised the fact that 
it will give any sort of corporation a charter for a nominal fee. So 
it will be seen that the corporation laws of many of the states are 
now in as much chaos as the divorce laws. 
a a - 
‘THE representatives of labor in the United States insist that the 
Chinese Exclusion Act, which will expire on May 5, 1902, must 
be re-enacted. California and other western states which have been 











give its battleships the protection of duplicate ‘‘Fultons’’ as consorts, opensonlyoneway” men who claim thatit is a blot on the constitution, and that the invita- 


The successful development of the Holland type of submarine boat 
is the result of an inventor's faith in himself, by which he inspired the confi- 
dence of others in his invention, and was enabled to overcome all obstacles. 
a a 7 
FRANCE has taken a long step in the matter of industrial education. Her 
government is considering plans for the establishment, in the United 
States, of a French school which will be devoted to the study of American 
industrial methods. The pro- 
jectors, who are some of the 
most influential business and 
professional men of the Eu- 
ropean republic, say that it 
will be impossible for the 
coming generation of young 
Frenchmen to compete with 
Four soldiers crossed the ocean, but met a big surprise,— the trend of industrialism 
The largest dog they ever saw, in proportion to his size, ‘ 
With a sort o’ monitory squint a-gleaming from hiseyes Unless American methods, 
which are revolutionizing the 
world, are speedily adopted, and they can see no better way for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose than by digging to the very roots of our methods. 
M. Delcassé, the French minister of finance, says that the new institute 
will be handsomely endowed by the government. 
- a +. 
‘THE British war office admits that it appears to be almost impossible to 
keep the home forces up to adequate strength, and to supply, by the 
volunteer system alone, the necessary reinforcements for South Africa. In 
consequence, many of the cabinet ministers favor reinforcing the old ballot 
laws and putting into practice that form of con- 
scription for which certain obsolete statutes 
already provide. The men in charge of the war 
office have closely examined the old ballot laws 
and have prepared an elaborate plan by which 
they can be acted upon at a moment's notice. 
These plans for conscription indicate a state of 
public mind in reference to the Boer War that 
promises an emphatic protest, and doubtless the 
war situation will be much graver before long. 





‘*| have only 
three hundred 
thousand men 

in the field, 
while those 
Boers must 
have fully forty- 
one thousand: 
| must have 

@ reinforcements; 

but where are they”’ 





tion of the American people to all mankind to share the benefits of 
their government and their industrial prosperity is made ridiculous by this 
law. This may be true. However, the exclusion law was not passed until 
it was proved beyond peradventure that unrestricted Chinese immigration 
is a menace to Americar labor. Noone believes the act will’be repealed. 
_ - a 
UR so-called ‘‘shirt-sleeve’’ diplomacy that, for one thing, makes Eu- 
rope dread us more, has, after all, invested all international relations 
with an element of frankness and truth they did not have before we began 
to expand across the seas. In Europe, diplomacy endeavors to be as close- 
mouthed and stealthy as ever, but without success. Almost the moment 
the purposes of the English government, as regards the Isthmian canal, had 
been formulated, they were known. Had the matter been under consider- 
ation between England and Russia, or England and Germany, secrecy would 
have been more successful, of course, and the possibility of intrigue among 
diplomats, and lying in the press, would have been much greater. But our 
straightforwardness is having its influence among these chancelleries. Wit- 
ness the frank speeches of men like Salisbury, Chamberlain, Von Biilow, and 
Delcassé; but more frank than all others was the speech of Secretary John 
Hay, before the New York Chamber of Commerce, on November 19. The 
keynote of his speech was the statement that President Roosevelt is as inca- 
pable of bullying a strong power as of wronging a weak one. 
- . i a 
THe recent elections brought some men into the light of public promi- 
nence who are notable examples of the American idea of equality. 
Dennis Mulvihill, who for twenty years was a stoker in a factory in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, was elected mayor of that city by a fair majority. Mr. 
Mulvihill, though a lowly citizen but a few years ago, won his. laurels 
by an unswerving faith in honesty and character, and it was on that 
plank that he was nominated and elected. The hands that swung a 
shovel before a glowing furnace for three decades are to guide the reins of 
government of one of the most thriving manufacturing cities in the United 
States. In San Francisco, the mayor-elect is Eugene Schmidt, the leader 
of a theater orchestra. He is thirty-three years old, a man of fine qualities, 
and he believes in a municipality where the people shall rule. 





[The photograph of General Joseph Wheeler is copyrighted by J. E. Purdy, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and that of Henri Fournier by Harper and Hrothers, New York City.—Tue Epitor.] 
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s not about thee, but within, — 
Chyself must make thyself."’ 
.) world is no longer clay, but rather iron 
the hands of its workers,’’ says Emerson, 
have got to hammer out a place for 
es by steady and rugged blows.’’ 
ke the most of your ‘‘stuff,’’ be it cloth, 
aracter,—this is success. Raising com- 
’ to priceless value is great success. 
reader of SUCCESS writes for us to tell 
what can be made from a rough bar of 
ron. This suggests a little study in iron. 
be most interesting to give our readers, 
first of January, some of these bars, and ask 
' et us know what they can make of them. 
Le nticipate the resu!ts. 
[he man who takes the first bar may be a rough 
h, who has only partly learned his trade, 
no ambition to rise above his an- 
thinks that the best possible thing he 
an vith his bar is to make it into horseshoes, 
igratulates himself upon his success. He 
hat the rough lump of iron is worth only 
tw three cents a pound, and that it is not 
le to spend much time or labor on it. 
His enormous muscles and small skill have raised 
the e of the iron from one dollar, perhaps, 


yllars. 


\long comes a cutler, with a little better educa- 
ttle more ambition, a little finer percep- 
says to the blacksmith: ‘Is this all you 
n that iron? Give me a bar, and I will 

what brains and skill and hard work 

e of it.’’ He sees a little further into the 

He has studied many processes of 
ind tempering; he has tools, grinding 
shing wheels, and annealing furnaces. 
n is fused, carbonized into steel, drawn 
, tempered, heated white-hot, plunged 
water or oil to improve its temper, and 
nd polished with great care and patience. 
When his work is done, he shows the astonished 
th two thousand dollars’ worth of knife- 
here the latter only saw ten dollars’ worth 
horseshoes. The value has been greatly 
y the refining process. 

blades are all very well, if you can make 
etter,’’ says another artisan, to whom 
r has shown the triumph of his art, ‘but 
n't half brought out what is in that bar 
f n. I see a higher and better use; I have 
study of iron, and know what there is in 

it can be made of it.’’ 

rtisan has a more delicate touch, a finer 

perception, a better training, a higher ideal, and 
sup letermination, which enable him to look 
rther into the molecules of the rough bar, 
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Life is a leaf of paper white, 

Whereon each one of us may write 

His word or two, and then comes night. 
Greatly begin! Though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime,— 

Not failure, but low aim, is crime.—Lowell. 


—past the horseshoes, past the knife-blades, —and 
he turns the crude iron into the finest cambric 
needles, with eyes cut with microscopic exactness. 
The production of the invisible points requires a 
more delicate process, a finer grade of skill than 
the cutler possesses. 

This feat the last workman considers marvel- 
ous, and he thinks he has exhausted the possibil- 
ities of the iron. He has multiplied many times 
the value of the cutler’s product. 

But, behold! another very skillful mechanic, 
with a more finely organized mind, a more delicate 
touch, more patience, more industry, a higher 
order of skill, and a better training, passes with 
ease by the horseshoes, the knife-blades, and the 
needles, and returns the product of his bar in fine 
mainsprings for watches. Where the others saw 
horseshoes, knife-blades, or needles, worth only 
a few thousand dollars, his penetrating eye saw 
a product worth one hundred thousand dollars. 

A higher artist-artisan appears, who tells us that 
the rough bar has not even yet found its highest 
expression; that he possesses the magic that can 
perform a still greater miracle in iron. To him, 
even mainsprings seem coarse and clumsy. He 
knows that the crude iron can be manipulated 
and coaxed into an elasticity that cannot even be 
imagined by one less trained in metallurgy. He 
knows that, if care enough be used in tempering 
the steel, it will not be stiff, trenchant, and merely 
a passive metal, but so full of its new qualities 
that it almost seems instinct with life. 

With penetrating, almost clairvoyant vision, 
this artist-artisan sees how every process of main- 
spring making can be carried further; and how, 
at every stage of manufacture, more perfection 
can be reached; how the texture of the metal 
can be so much refined that even a fiber, a 
slender. thread of it, can do marvelous work. 
He puts his bar through many processes of refine- 
ment and fine tempering, and, in triumph, turns 
his product into almost invisible coils of delicate 
hairsprings. After infinite toil and pain, he has 
made his dream true; he has raised the few dol- 
lars’ worth of iron to a value of one million dollars, 
perhaps forty times the value of the same weight 
of gold. 

Still another workman, whose processes are so 
almost infinitely delicate, whose product is so lit- 
tle known, by even the average educated man, 
that his trade is unmentioned by the makers of 
dictionaries and encyclopedias, takes but a frag- 
ment of one of the bars of steel, and develops its 
higher possibilities with such marvelous accuracy, 
such ethereal fineness of touch, that even main- 
springs and hairsprings are looked back upon as 
coarse, crude, and cheap. When his work is 
done, he shows you a few of the minutely barbed 
instruments used by dentists to draw out the 
finest branches of the dental nerves. While a 
pound of gold, roughly speaking, is worth about 
two hundred and fifty dollars, a pound of these 
slender, barbed filaments of steel, if a pound 
could be collected, might be worth hundreds of 
times as much. 
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Other enthusiasts may still further refine the 
product, but it will be many a day before the best 
will exhaust the possibilities of a metal that can be 
subdivided until its particles will float in the air. 

It sounds magical, but the magic is only that 
wrought by the application of the homeliest vir- 
tues; by the training of the eye, the hand, the per- 
ception; by painstaking care, by hard work, and 
by determination and grit. 

If a metal possessing only a few coarse material 
qualities is capable of such marvelous increase in 
value, by mixing brains with its molecules, who 
shall set bounds to the possibilities of the devel- 
opment of a human being, that wonderful com- 
pound of physical, mental, moral, and spiritual 
forces? Whereas, in the development of iron, a 
dozen processes are possible, a thousand in- 
fluences may be brought to bear upon mind and 
character. While the iron is an inert mass acted 
upon by external influences only, the human be- 
ing is a bundle of forces, acting and counter- 
acting, yet all capable of control and direction by 
the higher self, the real, dominating personality. 

The difference in human attainment is due 
only slightly to the original material. It is the 
ideal followed and unfolded, the effort made, the 
processes of education and experience undergone 
that fuse, hammer, and mold our life-bar into its 
ultimate development. 

Life, everyday life, has counterparts of all the 
tortures the iron undergoes, and through them it 
comes to its highest expression. The blows of 
opposition, the struggles amid want and woe, the 
fiery trials of disaster and bereavement, the crush- 
ings of iron circumstances, the raspings of care 
and anxiety, the grinding of constant difficulties, 
the rebuffs that chill enthusiasm, the weariness of 
years of dry, dreary drudgery in education and 
discipline,—all these are necessary to the man 
who would reach the highest success. 

The iron, by this manipulation, is strength- 
ened, refined, made more elastic or more resistant, 
and adapted to the use each artisan dreams of. 
If every blow should fracture it, if every furnace 
should burn the life out of it, if every roller 
should pulverize it, of what use would it be? It 
has that.virtue, those qualities that withstand all; 
that draw profit from every test, and come out 
triumphant in the end. In the iron, the qualities 
are, in the main, inherent; but in ourselves they 
are largely matters of growth, culture, and de- 
velopment, and all are subject to the dominating 
will. : : 

Just as each artisan sees in the crude iron some 
finished, refined product, so must we see in our 
lives glorious possibilities, if we would but realize 

[Concluded on page 44) 
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TRUNKS OF TREES, READY TO BE TURNED INTO PULP 


YOU open a great metropolitan daily to learn 
what the world was doing yesterday,it may not 
occur to you that the paper on which the news- 
paper is printed was, but a few days ago, the 
living fiber of the spruce trees of some north- 
ern forest. Tear off a corner of a page, exam- 
ining the ragged edges closely, and you will 
see that the paper is made of short, hair-like 
fibers, which yoy can pull out, as you would lint from a 


Examine a sliver of wood, and you will detect the same 
hair-like fibers. Vegetable fibers are the basis of the 
manufacture of all ordinary fabrics; but, within a few 
years, on account of the enormous demand for newspapers 
in America,the making of paper from vegetable fiber has 
outstripped all similar industries. The Fourdrinier ma- 
chine, now a century old, revolutionized paper-making. 
Without it, and without, too, American wood-pulp proc- 
esses, the cheap newspaper and the cheap book of to-day 
would be impossible. No one can estimate the good that 
cheap printing paper has done for mankind. 

The owners of New York City newspapers guard 
closely their circulation secrets ; and,consequently, paper- 
. makers will not let the public know how much white paper they supply 

to the different offices, but here is a table of the annual consumption of 
paper by the newspapers of the metropolis, approximately correct :— 


TONS OF PAPER 





Poy ene VALUE OF PAPER 
PUBLICATION CONSUMED CONSUMED 
The Journal”’.... ...... 02s ssecge dence SOND ns oc bas wcaee tor $1,600,000 
ee 4.6.4.4 544-005 0a Readme BA eaies Stace smerss I, 200,000 
SORE Sadi sks cas cacchemeay eee SEMI ivi Rak icede aes 1,000,000 
“TheSun”’ 
‘The Times”’ 
‘“‘The News”’ PD ctation> duapcks aed ROUND 8655545 oe wade pad I, 200,000 
‘‘The Press’’ | 
‘*The Tribune"’ } 
‘«The Evening Post’’ 
‘The Mail and Express’" #§#+:£:}:(...... ee Ce ae 200,000 
‘«The Commercial Advertiser”’ 
Other daily newspapers............. CMD. + sini tanoense® 200,000 
ND asc ks Ansa ates Ce eres $5, 400,000 


A Newspaper’s most Expensive Purchase Is its raw Material, White Paper 


At forty dollars a ton, 135,000 tons of paper cost the newspapers of 
New York City $5,400,000. This is a daily consumption of about three 
hundred and seventy-five tons, costing $15,000. Of this sum, William R. 
Hearst, proprietor of the ‘‘Journal,”’ pays $4,000 ; Joseph Pulitzer, pro- 
prietor of the ‘‘World,’’ more than $3,000; and James Gordon Bennett, 
proprietor of the ‘‘Herald,’’ more than $2,500. In other words, Mr. 
Hearst cannot pay his bill for white paper unfil he has sold eight hundred 
thousand ‘‘Journals,’’ which shows that publishing a great newspaper in 
New York City, or any other large city, is a serious financial undertaking. 
It is not every man that has the courage to face a bill of several thousand 
dollars for blank paper alone every time the sun rises. 

A one-cent morning newspaper cannot pay its white-paper bills from 
its sales of papers. It is no difficult matter to make some very interesting 
estimates from the data the paper-makers furnish. For example, the rolls 
of paper that are poured into the big offices in Printing House Square, 
New York City, cost twenty dollars each, and contain five miles of paper, 
or enough to print nine thousand twelve-page papers. The New York 
‘«Journal,’’ ‘‘Herald’’ and ‘‘World” print about two hundred pages a 
week, each, averaging eighteen pages on week days and ninety pages on 
Sunday ; that is, a twenty-dollar roll of paper will print five hundred and 
forty copies of the ‘‘Journal’’ for a week, for which Mr. Hearst receives 
between thirty-five and forty dollars. One hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand tons of paper, used yearly by the New York City newspapers, is equiv- 
alent to two hundred and seventy thousand five-mile rolls, or one million, 
three hundred and fifty thousand miles of paper, not far from four thousand 
miles a day, —enough to stretch across the continent and dip into both oceans. 

Without the enormous receipts from advertising, a great newspaper 
could be published only at a huge loss. The white-paper bills would 
bankrupt any man who should attempt to print a newspaper without adver- 
tisements. Mr. Bennett receives from the advertising in the ‘‘ Herald,’’ 
which runs over six hundred columns a week, more than three million dollars 
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cotton plant, or the finer threads of a linen handkerchief. . 
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WINDING THE ROLLS FOR THE BIG DAILY PAPERS 


a year. The greater part of this sum is expended for paper, and 
editorial, business, and mechanical expenses; but, by selling the 
‘«Herald’’ at three cents a copy, he makes it one of the best-pay- 
ing newspaper properties in the world. 

Nearly every copy of the massive, metropolitan newspapers is 
thrown away after it has been read, as it is regarded then as waste, 
worthless paper. Mr. Bennett, however, when he buys his of the 
paper-maker, takes a very different view of the value of the white 

paper on which he spreads the news; for, at the end of the year, when he 
receives the ‘‘Herald’s’’ balance sheet, he finds that his white paper has 
cost him a million dollars. His great rival, Mr. Hearst, has a still larger 
bill for paper. Scores of half-ton rolls from the Adirondack forests are 
fed to his presses every day, from midnight to midnight, and his outlay 
for paper, in the course of a year, amounts to about one million, six hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 


It Is one of the Youngest of our Industries, but it Has Gigantic Possibilities 

In Printing House Square, within the shadow of the statue of Benja- 
min Franklin, who turned the first hand-press in America, more white 
paper is fed to the steel monsters, thundering in the caverns below, than is 
used on any other spot on the globe. Printing House Square, the news- 
paper center of the world, is the basis of a great industry which has grown 
up in recent years in this country,—that of making paper from timber. 
American newspapers use a quarter of the entire American production of 
paper of all kinds, and our output is a quarter of that of the whole world. 
The American people are truly illustrative of the adage, ‘‘ The consumption 
of paper is the measure of a people’s culture.’’ 

Some idea of the enormous proportions of this ‘‘infant industry’’ may 
be had from the fact that, in America, there are now more than eleven 
hundred pulp and paper mills, with a capacity to produce two million, 
five hundred thousand tons of paper, annually, worth about two hundred 
million dollars. The state of New York leads in production, her pulp 
mills having an average daily output of two thousand tons, or nearly half 
the total American production. All along the edges of her wilderness, 
and even in the heart of her forests, are the pulp and paper mills, trans- 
forming the trunks of the forest giants into paper three-thousandths of an 
inch thick, for eastern consumption only. The forests of New England, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania furnish the bulk of the remainder 
for the country. Night and day, an unbroken stream of paper comes from 
these mills. The printing presses are voracious ;. so rapidly do they devour 
the great white rolls that, before the branches of the tree have withered, 
the trunk, in a myriad fragments, is flying to the four corners of the earth, 
carrying the news of the moment. 

Let it not be supposed that the newspapers are destroying our forests. 
One of the common fallacies of the day is that the pulp mills are eating 
their way through the woodlands of America, and that the paper-maker is 
an enemy to civilization. Forests still cover more than a million square 
miles of the United States. The pulp mills use about a billion feet of 
lumber a year. This figure, alone, seems exaggerated to a layman, but it 
is small in comparison with the work done by lumbermen, storms, and fire. 
Pulp mills are as pygmies beside the sawmills, whose consumption is 
twenty times as great. The reports in the hands of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey show that not a hundredth part of the timber felled in this 
country goes to the pulp mills. 


Though Hundreds of Thousands of Trees Are Used, Forests Will not Suffer 


No one is more concerned in the vital question of forest preservation 
than the man whose income is derived from paper-making, and the owners 
of the great pulp mills of our northern forests are using all the scientific 
knowledge available to prevent the destruction of precious woodlands. No 
young trees are felled; only those of a greater trunk-diameter than nine 
inches are used, and these are scientifically selected. From Washington, 
the government's bureau of forestry spreads instruction as to woodland 
preservation, and some of the leading universities, like Cornell and Yale, 
have courses of forestry. The students of forestry at Cornell devote four 
years to study for the degree of Bachelor of Science in forestry, and spend 
months in practical work in the university's demonstration forest in the 
Adirondack Mountains. For the preservation of our woodlands, the pre- 
vention of fires is of far greater importance than watching the pulp mills. 
In the Adirondack Mountains, last year, despite New York's vigilant care, 
twenty-six thousand acres were burned over. Enough timber is destroyed 
by fire in this country every year to supply all the pulp mills. 

From the time the woodmen fell the timber to the time when it is 
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ready for delivery, in great rolls, to the newspaper presses, the making 
of paper is a wonderfully interesting process. Nowadays the paper-maker 
uses two kinds of pulp for news paper,—the ordinary ground wood pulp, in 


which the entire trunk of a spruce, hemlock, or balsam tree, after the bark : 


has been removed, is crushed to a soft, fluid mass; and sulphite pulp, which , 
is t fiber of the tree, left after all the intercellular matter has been dis- 
solved by sulphurous acid. Ground wood pulp, a German invention, was 


first made in this country at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, in 1867 ; while 
sulphite pulp, an American invention, was first made at Providence, Rhode 
Island, in 1884. These facts show that the making of our news paper of 


to-day is actually an ‘infant industry.’’ 
us, gives strength to the ground wood. 
Let us consider how news paper is made in one of the great mills of 
the Adirondack Mountains, where the giant machines, rattling on, day 
after day, never stepping, are scarcely able to supply the demand of a sin- 
gle New York newspaper. The timber, which is felled in the forests of 
the North, in winter, is floated to the mill in the mountain streams by the 
spring freshets, and piled up in great heaps about the mill buildings, 
whose many roofs, chimneys and towers form a strange picture in the 
wilderness against the background of cloud-topped mountains, green with 
primeval forests. 
By being fed to shrieking saws, the spruce logs are cut into pieces 
no longer than a man’s arm, ‘‘Barking’’ machines, which have 
disks of rapidly whirling radial knives, attack the wood and tear off the 
bark. To prevent a waste of any part of the timber, an endless chain 
conveyor carries the bark to the boiler room, where it is fed to the fires. 
Another conveyor, like the ¢rottoir roulant at Paris, carries the clean logs 


to the grinding room, where a long line of three-horned monsters is waiting 
for the 


Sulphite pulp, being so -ly 


Seemingly Impossible Horse-Power Is Needed to Convert the Logs into Pulp 


, beside which men are mere pygmies, bring the mountain tor- 


rent hing down to the grinding room, feeding the energy of forest 
cata! to the great turbines. They have an enormous work to do. 
Within the iron cases of the three-horned monsters are grindstones of a 
sper hardness, turned by the turbines. The ‘‘horns’’ are hydraulic 
presses, which force the logs under them against the stones. Thus the 
woo sround to pulp, the stones eating away three feet of wood an hour. 


The engineer tells us that more than ten thousand ‘‘horse-power-hours’’ 
ire needed to convert one cord of spruce into pulp, and that the 
mills use more power than a whole manufacturing city in New England. 
Cold water flows continuously on the grindstones to prevent the friction 
setting fire to the wood, and the mixture of ground wood and water which 
flow vay from the grinders, as a pinkish, gruel-like fluid, runs over 
dams and through screens and drying machines, until, a thick mass, it is 
t in storage tanks, in bulk, or formed by machinery into thick 

it can be rolled up like blankets. It is then ground wood pulp, 
the paper machines. Every cord of wood has produced nearly a 
ton of p p 

Che sulphite pulp is prepared in a different way. The logs, when 
they come from the barking machines, are cut up lengthwise, by ‘‘splitters,’’ 

it crosswise, by ‘‘chippers,’’ into pieces less than an inch thick. 
This thickness gives the length of the fiber. A ‘‘chipper’’ with its whirl- 
ing knives eats up a hundred cords of wood in a day. By falling on 

moving sidewalk,’’ the chips are carried away to be screened 

and then hand-picked,—to sort out dust and dirt, —and then are carried to 
storage bins above the great sulphite ‘‘digesters,’’—-monster steel cylinders, 
with conical ends, standing upright in a row. 
of the mill buildings is a tall, square tower, reaching above the 
great chimneys. Here the sulphurous acid is prepared. It is a noxious- 
smelling place, with its floors covered with wet salt ; and, as one climbs to 
its top to get a view of the mountain scenery, he wonders whether he is 
going to be blown up among all these pipes and tanks and hot, ill-smelling 
vapors. Down below, sulphur is kept burning in retorts, and the fumes, 
after being cooled, pass through the series of tanks, one above another, in 
the tower. Milk of lime in the tanks absorbs the gas, and from the lowest 
tank the sulphurous acid is drawn off and stored in large receivers, ready 
for use in the ‘‘digesters.’’ 


ready tor 


One 


It Requires two Cords ef Wood to Make a Ton gf Sulphite Pulp 

[It is in these huge ‘‘digesters’’ 
is attacked by the acid. 
the steel shell 


that the intercellular matter in the wood 
To prevent the acid from eating the metal also, 
is lined with zinc and brick. The ‘‘digester’’ is filled with 
the wood chips, the acid piped in, and then steam is forced in from the 
bottom. For half a day the wood is ‘‘cooked,’’ and the resin and other 
incrustating matter of the wood is made soluble. The contents of the 
‘digester’ are then blown off into a blow-pit, and the spent liquor, con- 


taining the dissolved intercellular matter, drains off. The fiber of the 
wood—the pulp,—has a beautifully transparent appearance, due to the 
bleaching effect of the sulphurous gas. The pulp next goes through a 
cleansing and drying process, filtering through many screens, to remove par- 
ticles which would produce blemishes in the paper. The final screens are 


brass plates, in which innumerable fine slits, only fifteen thousandths of 
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an inch wide, are cut. - Through these the pulp is forced by compréssed 
air, and it then runs through copper cylinders in which the water is 
squeezed out. Finally it is pressed into thick sheets, of a pinkish white. 
This is sulphite pulp. Two cords of wood make a ton of this pulp. The 
ground wood pulp and the sulphite pulp, mixed with ingredients to give 
desired characteristics to the paper, are stirred in beating engines for an 
hour, and the stock, in fluid condition, is pumped to the paper machines. 


Chloride gf Lime Turns the Pulp from a Pale Blue to a Snowy Whiteness 


Marvelous, in the apparent simplicity of its working, is one of these 
great machines, nearly two hundred feet long and eighteen feet wide. It 
was invented by Robert, a Frenchman, but is better known by the name 
of the original maker, Fourdrinier, and is one of the most ingenious and 
perfect devices to be found in the whole range of industrial arts. Into 
one end is poured the milky pulp of the spruce ; out of the other end, far 
away, is drawn the great strip of white paper, at the rate of five hundred 
feet a minute. The pulp spreads over an endless, woven-wire cloth, the 
full width of the machine, moving swiftly between many rollers like a great 
belt. The cloth, shaking laterally, as it speeds along, shakes out the 
water and serves to interlace the wet fibers. Suction boxes also draw off 
the water, and, as the moist film of pulp passes between rollers, more of 
the water is squeezed out. It moves on to the ‘‘first press,’’ where an 
endless felt belt picks it up from the wire cloth and carr’es it between 
wooden and rubber rollers. On, to the ‘‘second pyess,’’ it speeds. The 
moist film is becoming a sheet that holds together, and brass and rubber 
rollers press out more moisture. So far heat has not been used to dry the 
sheet, but at this stage it begins a long journey up and down over a series 
of great hot rollers, four feet in diameter. A felt belt holds the sheet 
snugly against the hot cylinders. 

When, at length, it emerges from between the last of a score of rollers, 
it is dry, tough paper, and it is wound rapidly on reels, in rolls of a thou- 
sand pounds, to be shipped to the newspapers. All this operation, from 
the time the fluid is poured on the wire cloth until the paper reaches the 
reels, occupies but a few. seconds. The amount of heat used to dry the 
paper is enormous, the weight of the water removed being three times that 
of the paper produced. The paper mills of America use three million tons 
of coal in a year. One company alone, which controls the output of news 
paper, uses half a million tons of coal in its pulp and paper mills, although 
it has enormous power developed from waterfalls. 

In making a high grade of wood-pulp paper,—‘‘ book paper,’’ like 
that on which this article is printed, —a somewhat more delicate process is 
followed. The ground wood pulp used in making news paper, containing, 
as it does, resinous and acid matters, soon discolors the paper. It cannot be 
used in making ‘‘ book paper.’’ Sulphite pulp is too hard to use alone, 
and so a more flexible pulp, soda pulp, made from poplar trees, is mixed 
with the sulphite pulp. The soda pulp is made in ‘‘digesters’’ in a 
caustic soda solution, the poplar chips being cooked till the intercellular 
matters are dissolved. When first discharged from the ‘‘digesters,’’ the 
pulp is black, but it becomes a pale blue after washing. It is bleached in 
chloride of lime in ‘‘bleaching engines,’’ and afterwards is run off into 
sheets on a ‘‘ wet press.’’ In making ‘‘ book paper,’’ the sulphite pulp is 
bleached in chlorine, to prevent its turning yellow. Recently, by the 
use of special evaporators, paper-makers have been enabled to recover the 
valuable constituents of the spent alkali liquor which flows from the 
‘«digesters.’’ Before the bleached and beaten sulphite and soda pulp is 
sent to the paper machine, it is stirred in ‘‘ refining engines,’’ which make 
the fiber of an even length. Making paper from wood is the newest of 
American industries. It is employing thousands of men, and, already, 
engages millions of dollars in capital. It has great chances for those who 
can improve the pulp-making machinery. 


Linen and Cotton Rags Are Used in Making Paper of the Highest Grades 


The paper on which Success is printed, you will notice, has a much 
smoother and glossier surface than most newspapers. When the paper. comes 
from the Fourdrinier machines, it is passed through a stack of highly polished 
iron rolls,—‘‘ calendar rolls,’’—which give the gloss, or ‘‘finish.’’ For 
finer book printing, a higher gloss is obtained from ‘‘super-calendars.”’ 
In the Fourdrinier machines paper like this used by SuccEss only runs 
about one fourth as rapidly as news paper, and the thickness of the paper 
is regulated by the flow of the fluid pulp. Much cheaper grades of paper 
are made from pulp, wrapping paper having the screenings and refuse of 
different mills as its base, while cheap manila paper is made from ground 
wood and sulphite fiber. The best grade of manila paper is made from 
jute and old rope. 

The finest papers are made either from a mixture of wood pulp and 
rags, or from linen and cotton rags alone, the raw material for fine paper 
factories being new linen clippings from the factories of England, Ireland, 
France, and Belgium; new cotton from shirt factories of the United States; and 
old linen, known as ‘‘old Italian linen,’’ from Italy. After the rags have been 


carefully cleaned, sorted, and bleached, and then beaten into pulp, which 
is formed into paper on a Fourdrinier machine,much has to be done in the 
way of properly drying it and finishing it for the particular use for which it 
is intended. Paper is also made from straw, esparto, bamboo, and sorghum. 





ONE OF THE LARGEST WOOD-PULP MILLS IN NEW YORK; BUT IT CANNOT SUPPLY THE WANTS OF A NEWSPAPER WITH A DAILY CIRCULATION OF HALF A MILLION 
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IM was an odd-looking 


little fellow when 
Uncle Fred found 
him in a nest made of sticks, 
and brought him home to 
Roy. His sprawling feet 
had not grown strong enough 
to stand upon, and he had a 
big mouth, wide open most 
of the time, begging for food. 
Father said Roy might keep 
the crow as long as it be- 
haved well, 59 Roy nailed 

some slats across the top of 
a dry-goods box and put in some hay, making a 
cozy home for the bird. 

It was several days before Jim could walk, but 
one morning, to Roy's surprise, he spread his 
wings and, half hopping, half flying, went on 
and on until he landed under the pear tree on the 
croquet lawn, where he stood with his head pertly 
on one side, as if to say, ‘‘Am I not a smart 
bird ?’’ After that, he wandered all about the 
place, exploring every nook and corner. 

Jim soon learned his name, and would come 
when we called. His queer gait, for he lifted both 
black feet from the ground at once, amused people, 
and we sometimes called him ‘‘Old Hippity-Hop.”’ 

At first, we fed him on 
soaked bread, which he 
swallowed with a ‘‘gobble- 
gobble,’’ as it dropped in- 
to his mouth, but soon he 
refused to live any longer 
shut up in prison on bread 
and water. He kicked and 
pecked if we tried to put 
him in the box at night, 
so he was allowed to roost 
in an astrachan apple tree. 
He was fend of apples, 
and liked all kinds of fruit and vegetables; but 
beans baked brown were, perhaps, his favorite dish. 

We decided that Jim must learn to feed himself, 
so Roy set a nice breakfast beside the back doorstep, 
and we stood aside to watch. Jim kept up a dis- 
mal cawing and scolding for a few minutes, then 
he hopped in front of Roy, opened his mouth, and 
waited patiently for it to be filled. Finally, he 
went to the plate, and ate as if he were half- 
starved. 

One morning, as I looked out of the window, 
I saw Jim in the path, while Harold, our lit- 
tle cousin, was tossing small pebbles, which Jim 
was gulping down as if they were chocolate creams. 

Jim soon became a great pet. He knew when 
it was time for the chickens to be fed, and was 
always on hand when mother went to the shed for 
their meal, begging for a taste of the warm mush 
or grain. Sometimes he trotted down the walk to 
meet the baker, who gave him pieces of cake and 
biscuits. 

Jim spent much of his time in the gardens, 
chasing bees and butterflies, but he never did any 
harm. One day I thought he was picking my 
favorite carnations, and went out to drive him away. 
I found the white flowers covered with ants, and 
Jim had been picking them off. 

When we sprinkled the gardens, he would hop 
under the spray until he had a good shower bath. 
Then he would fly to a sunny corner of the wood- 
pile to dry his feathers and shine his glossy 
black coat. A pail of water always stood beside 
the pump, and Jim learned to jump into this, with 
only his pretty, round head above water, and 
take a morning bath. 

Each day he displayed some new cuteness. 
When mother hung out clothes, she carried the 





PEBBLES WERE CHOCOLATE CREAMS, WITH JIM 
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pins in a bright tin pail. It was then comical to 
see Jim perform. He would watch carefully for 
a good opportunity when mother was not look- 
ing, then hurry over to the pail, snatch a clothes 
pin, and run off to hide it in the grass. He ai- 
ways enjoyed wash days. 

He often hid food and bones in the grass or 
dried leaves, and always seemed to remember the 
hiding place. One day after dinner, we set a 
plate of chicken bones out of doors for Topsy and 
her kitten. Jim was jealous at once. He hopped 
around the cats, and gradually drew nearer, mak- 
ing all sorts of feints, and looking like a baseball 
pitcher when he is trying to puzzle the batsman. 
At length he made a bold dive from behind Topsy, 
caught up a bone, and was off. In this way, he 
carried away half the bones, although the cats spit 
and struck at him. 

One day a peddler who saw Jim asked why we 
did not have his tongue slit so that he would talk. 
He said that he had heard a crow that could talk 
as plainly asa parrot. We thought that would be 
cruel, but I began to wonder if Jim could not be 
taught to talk without a slit tongue. 

From the first he had been very intelligent. If 
he was hungry, he flew to the window and tapped 
against the glass; and, when the door was open, he 
would walk in and stand on the rug. When he 
held his head partly on one 
side, and looked up at us, 
he appeared ever so wise. 

He soon began to mimic 
the hens, and often we went 
out for a fresh-laid egg, 
only to discover that Jim 
was rehearsing his new 
phrase. He would scratch 
aboutand find a worm, then 
call the hens as he had 
heard the roosterdo. They 
would come flying across 
the yard only to see Jim gobble the choice morsel. 
He even learned to imitate the chickadees. Father 
said he ought to be called ‘the mocking bird.’’ 

Hoping that he might try to imitate me, I began 
to say, ‘‘ Hello!’’ whenever he was near. Soon, 
the whole family was saying, ‘‘Hello, Jim.’’ He 
would listen attentively, then shake his head, 
make a queer sound, and swallow hard, as if the 
word stuck in his throat. 

At last our patience was rewarded. I said, 
‘«Hello, Jim,’’ one morning, and, to my astonish- 
ment, Jim said, ‘‘Hello.’’ It sounded a great 
deal like a graphophone, but it was unmistakably 
plain. Jim had persevered, and was able to talk. 

How delighted we all were! Aiter 
that Jim talked to us almost every 
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seeds. left ther: be- 
side the skin, and 
went. back for an- 
othe: grape. How 
Jim scolded when 
the grapes were gath- 
cred! He rushed to 
the basket and chose 
one of the very best 
bunches to carry 
away, but father 
took it from him, anc then Jim sulked like a 
little boy who has been scolded. 

When it grew tou cold for Jim to sleep in the 
branches of the apple iree, we used to catch him 
and let him stay overheaa in the shed. One night 
he refused to leave the tree, so he stayed out aH 
night and caught a severe cold. In a few days, 
poor Jim was gone,—a victim of /a gripfpe. 

In some black-feathered colony of the woods, 
living upon wild grapes and berries, and stealing 
the farmer’s.corn regardless of scarecrows, there 
may be another crow as intelligent as was our 
little pet; but, although friends have offered to 
catch us another, we have never thought it pos- 
sible to fill Jim’s place. 

» ” 


Treat Dumb Animals Kindly 


HE attractiveness, usefulness and length of life 

of the horse are usually in exact proportion to 

the care it receives. If it is fed regularly, has 
proper exercise, is never over-driven or strained 
with too heavy loads, is not exposed systematically 
to rain or cold, is spoken to kindly and not beaten 
or iil-use’ in any way, it will be plump, fresh, and 
spirited, its hair will be smooth and glossy, its eyes 
clear and bright, and it will liv:: its full term of 
years. The horse is an extren ely sensitive ani- 
mal. It is now well known that anger and harsh, 
cruel .words affect it very seriously. Sometimes a 
horse that has been cruelly treated in the morning 
will not recover from the bad effects during the 
entire day. Horses and dogs are the most keenly 
intelligent of our dumb friends, and are alike sen- 
sitive to crueltyin anyform. They are influenced 
to an equal degree by affectionate treatment. Do- 
mestic animals seem to be almost as dependent 
upon kind treatment and affection as human 
beings. Wild animals are tamed by kindness. 
If there is any form of cruelty that is more rep- 
rehensible than another, it is abuse of a faithful 
horse who has given his whole life to the service 
of his owner. When a horse is pulling a heavy 





HE WOULD SAY, ‘HELLO, JIM” 


. load with all his might, doing the best he can to 


move under it, to strike him, spur 





day. He was an obstinate little fel- 
low, however, and, when we wanted 
him to ‘‘show off’’ before company, 
he would not say a word. 

He was shy when strangers were 
present, but with us he was so tame 
that he would perch upon our 
shoulders and follow us. He liked 
to sit beside us and have his head 
patted and his feathers smoothed, 
about as well as Topsy likes to 
have her fur stroked. 

Often, in the summer afternoons, 
when I lay in the hammock writing, 
Jim would hop on a seat in the ar- 
bor and stay there for hours. 

When grapes were ripe, he had 
a grand feast. One day, we saw 
him pull off a fine, large grape; then 
he flew to a seat, placed his foot 
upon the grape, squeezed out all the 





PREPARING FOR HIS BATH 


him, or swear at him is simply bar- 
barous. We should never forget 
how helpless, in a large sense,dumb 
animals are,—and how absolutely 
dependent on the humanity and 
kindness of their owners. They are 
really the slaves of man, having no 
language by which to express their 
feelings or needs. For example, 
horses are often worked hard when 
they have fevers, and are really very 
ill. They are frequently compelled 
to do a hard day’ s work when, if the 
owner were in as poor condition, he 
would be in bed under the care of a 
physician. Let us ever bear in mind 
our indebtedness to those faithful 
servitors who have no means of 
pressing their claims upon us, and 
who expect no reward for the bene- 
fits they confer upon us, other than 
kindness, which is their only reward. 
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J. LINCOLN BROOKS 


I read an excellent 


book, it is to me as if I had gained a 
new friend; when I read over a book 
which I have perused before, it resem- 
bles a meeting with an old one.—OLIVER 


HE history of this country 
shows that it is not the boy 


in luxury, sur- 


rounded by books and free 
libraries, but the boy Lincoln 
in a log-cabin, who is willing 
to walk fifty miles to borrow 
a book, and whose entire li- 
brary would not exceed a half- 
dozen volumes, that reaches 


the success-goal first. 

»t the boy who is kept in the best school and sent to the great- 

ity with plenty of money to spend, but the Wilsons who snatch 
yn in spare moments on the farm, whovsucceed. 

t the boy who is surrounded with great laboratories and elabo- 

us, but some Michael Faraday who, in the attic of an apothecary 

eriments with a can of water and an old syringe, who becomes 


)t the modern astronomer who is educated and trained in scien- 
ons and great observatories, but enthusiasts like the boy Gali- 
de a telescope out of pieces of glass, who make the greatest 

With this home-made telescope he discovered the rings 


the boy who is surrounded by the best implements and tools 


\ity can manufacture, but an Eli Whitney making a cotton gin 
in the South with the simplest tools, or a Cunard whittling the 
ship with a jackknife, that makes great industrial discoveries. 

Gilman is reported to have said: ‘‘It is no doubt very pleasant to 
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but we are all in danger of reading too much. 
hould establish a professorship of what to read and how to read. 
less and think more.’’ 

As paradoxical as it may seem, there is some- 
thing demoralizing in having too many opportu- 
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YOUR MIND 


nities or too great facilities. 


, well posted, and ‘in the swim’ about the latest issues from 


It is quite true 


In the midst of too 


great advantages, there is a loss of concentration ; 
there is not the same motive for holding one’s 


mind steadily and firmly to one 
would be if the mind were free. 


thing that there 
When one goes 


into ‘a great department store, he sees so many 
varieties and colors and shapes and sizes and tints 
that he is perplexed in making vp his mind 
what he wants. There are many confiicting pref- 


erences which forbid decision. 


Lincoln was hungry for an education ; he 
yearned for growth, for expansion, and, because 


many volumes were denied him, 


he appreciated 


all the more the precious books which he walked 

© obtain, and which he read before the log fire when all the 
household were asleep. There was no large library of books 
m in the face, bidding for attention, and distracting his choice. 


energy of his nature was concentrated on that single ‘Life of 
| 


He threw his whole being into it, and devoured it, as only 


lid not make up his mind, when he took the book, that, if it did 
%s interesting as he had hoped it would, ‘he would go to the 
fumble over a hundred volumes, and select the one which 
That was the only book within his reach that he 
ead a dozen times, and he drank in its wealth with all the eager- 
; nature,—all the intensity of his mind. He lived in the book, he 
life of Washington, he followed him in his campaigns, entirely 
of the floorless cabin in which he lay reading before the fire. 


ook was not merely read: it was absorbed. 
t this 


nuse him most. 


His soul quenched 
living fountain with as much eagerness as the hart 


s thirst at the brooks for which it has pined so long. 
vas really reading; he made every book he could get hold of his 

| each one as if he never expected to see another. 
try boy often bemoans his lack of advantage, with poor and 
hools in winter, no free libraries, and only here and there a 
the history of our country shows that it has not been the hasty 
reading of many books, not the glancing over 
hundreds of volumes, but the entire absorp- 





DO NOT FLIT FROM BOOK TO BOOK 


that has made strong men. 


‘«sop’s Fables,’ 


tion of a few works of a few great minds 


Lincoln got more real benefit and a 
better education out of the half-dozen books 
which composed his library, such as the 
Bible, Weems's ‘‘ Life of Washington,’’ and 
than many a modern 
city-bred youth gets out of the numerous 
books in the great free libraries. 

Concentration is the secret of all great 
achievement. Anything which demoralizes 
this, everything which dissipates the at- 
tention or the power to concentrate one’s 
attention upon one thing, should be avoided 








as an enemy to success. 

The quiet and leisure 
of country life, together 
with the greater facilities 
for concentrating the 
mind, often more than 
compensate for the seem- 
ingly greater opportuni- 
ties of the city and the 
advantages of great li- 
braries. 

Power isthe great goal 
of every worthy ambition, 
and it is gained only by 
strict discipline, by long- 
continued and strong con- 
centration of the mind upon one 
thing until it is entirely mastered. 
The constant changing of the 
mind from one subject to an- 
other—the flitting about from 
book to book, and from subject 
to subject, as the bee flits from 
flower to flower,—is perfectly 
demoralizing to the mind, which, 
to achieve anything great, must 
be held steadily, persistently, and 
concentratedly upon one subject. 
This is the key to all power, the 
secret of all achievement. 

This is really why the country- 
bred boy, with apparently mea- 
ger opportunities, with only com- 
mon schools, and with few books, 
distances the city-bred youth who 
is surrounded with so many fa- 
cilities for education, with so 
many free libraries and opportu- 
nities, that the mind really loses 
its power of concentration, and 
dissipates its mental energies 
over many subjects. 

Many a bright youth, born in 
the city and reared in the midst 
of books and with the advanta- 
ges of the best schools, has been 
a failure, when, if he had been 
country-bred, without books or 
large educational advantages, he 
would have succeeded. So many 
things bid for attention, and there 
are sO many opportunities which are really distracting that it is very diffi- 
cult to concentrate long enough upon one thing to succeed. When a 
country-bred boy has a book, he devours it, digests it, assimilates it, and 
it becomes a part of his blood and life. 
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What Shall I Let Go with the Old Year? 


NE of the secrets of right living is letting that go which absorbs our 
energies and retards our progress. We should let our unfortunate 

past experience drop into the world of oblivion. We should never recall a 
disagreeable memory or mistake, unless it be to arm ourselves against fall- 
ing into further errors. If the past torments and haunts you, cut it off 
sharply as if with a knife. Do not allow its shadow to darken your present, 
or rob your future of its possibilities. Profit by the lessons it has taught, 
but do not morbidly brood over them. ; 

Why should you suffer your mind to be clouded with fear or anxiety ? 
Why let doubt or worry destroy all your happiness? Why allow them, 
like ghosts, to glide through your mind unbidden, day after day, year after 
year, when you have the power to expel them, to expunge them as if they had 
never existed? In fact, they do not exist. They are not realities; they are 
but the delusions of an unhealthy imagination. Only the good is true; 
only that which is healthy and helpful exists in ultimate reality. 

Those things which mock our success, which fill our lives with terror, 
pain, and mortification, which chill our blood with fear, and crush our 
happiness, have no tangible existence. Analyze the causes of your unhap- 
piness for a single day, and you will find that they were anxiety, doubt, 
fear that something might happen, expectation of disaster that never came. 
These are not realities, but are merely the ghosts conjured up by a morbid 
mental condition. If we hold ourselves receptive to the influences of the 
all-creative mind which guides the universe, if we open our minds to the 
eternal verity that all things are ordained for good, and that evil has no 
place in the universal plan, we can learn to rise above our paralyzing fears 
and doubts, as a child rises into the consciousness of the unreality of ghosts 
which once seemed so real to him. New Year resolutions have been easily . 
made and easily broken ever since the dawn of civilization. Every new 
year seems brighter and more hopeful than the last, and we are ever ready 
to give our lives a new trial and shake off bad habits. The trouble lies in 
not being able to keep the new, good resolutions which we make. We need 
to be more persistent in doing right, living right, and working right 
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HE first thing for a hu- 
man being to realize is 
the fact that we are, each 
and all of us, threefold in 
our organization, — physi- 
cal, mental, and spiritual. 
No matter how liberal or 
broad our education may 
be, or how far from ortho- 
dox our belief, we must be 
conscious that some force 
greater than ‘he brain of 
man conceivec. and executed 
this wonde. ‘ul scheme of the 
universe. 
Pass? Wnatever this force was 
and is, we are a part of it,and from 
it we can obt-in wonderful powe- 
and strength 1 we hold ourselves 
receptive ic its influences. How- 
ever occupied a young man or 
woinan may be, each, if reared 
under civilized conditions, finds 
time for a daily bath. All feel it 
a necessity for the health of the 
body. Just as necessary for the 
health of the mind is what I 
would term a spiritual bath,—a 
few minutes of time given each 
day to relaxation and calm medi- 
tation, an undressing of the mind, 
so to speak, of all material cares 
and ambitions, a breathing in 
of spiritual force,—and an im- 
mersion of the whole being in the 
electric currents which flow from 
space about us. 
He or she who desires to ob- 
tain personal power, of the high- 
est and most enduring nature, 
must take these few moments at 
least, daily, believing that the 
best and purest strength from 
the very Source of all power is 
being bestowed. 
After the routine of the day is 
enterei upon, a careful watch 
upon the emotions and desires, to 
see that they do not encroach 
upon the rights of others, is an- 
other step toward the goal. The 
power which develops into tyr- 
anny and oppression is never a safe power to cultivate. It is sure to re- 
solve itself, eventually, into a boomerang, and to destroy the usefulness of 
the mind which seeks it. 

A man who pursues what he believes to be merely his own personal 
good has a lonely and hard path before him. A man who seeks the uni- 
versal good of all humanity has the unconscious assistance of the whole 
universe. This fact may not be patent to him at the outset, but it will 
manifest itself as he proceeds. He who wastes time and vitality in feelings 
of hatred, revenge, and retaliation, can never attain to power. Nothing ‘s 
more destructive than hatred; it vitiates all the constructive forces of the 
mind. No more foolish and paradoxical phrase was ever formed than one 
we often hear uttered by the unthinking,—‘‘I am strong in my loves and 
my hates.’ He who loves greatly cannot hate, any more than the sunlight 
can freeze one being while it warms another. There is a selfish passion, 
often misnamed love, which exists in the same heart with hate. But it is 
not love. Love is the greatest of all means for developing personal power. 
Would you have your influence felt by all whom you approach? Then cul- 
tivate a sympathy for every created thing, and look for the lovable quality 
in each human being. It exists,—search and you shall find. Avoid dwell- 
ing upon the disagreeable and unpleasant traits of humanity, or the gloomy 
and unfortunate phases of human existence. All such things are detri- 
mental to the development of your best powers. They are material, and 
lead to inertia of the mental faculties. When you are compelled to en- 
counter vice and misfortune, give them pity and sympathy, and do what 
you can to aid and uplift; but do not let your mind dwell despondently 
upon them. As the Book says, ‘‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if there 
be any virtue, if there be any praise, think of these.’’ This is one of ‘the 
sweetest methods of developing personal power, for thoughts are magnets, 
and attract their own kind. 




































I hold it true that thoughts are things 
Endowed with being, breath, and wings, 
And that we send them forth to fill 
The world with good results or ill. 
However indisposed you may be, picture yourself strong and virile; 
hewever poor, think of yourself as opulent: bowever lonely, imagine your- 
self surrounded by loving friends; and, as you think, so shall you be. All 
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such thoughts develop the 
power to bring desired results. 

Professor Elmer Gates, of 
Washington, speaking of his 
experiments at the Smithso- 
nian Institution, says: ‘‘I have 
discovered that sad and un- 
pleasant feelings create harm- 
ful chemical products in the 
body, which are physically in- 
jurious. Good, pleasant, cheer- 


ful, and benevolent thoughts MEDITATION 


create products which are anes NEw 
physically beneficial. The 10 Crk 


products may be detected by 
chemical analysis in the perspi~ition and secretions of the individual. For 
each bad emotion, there is a corresponding chemical change in the tissues 
of the body, which is depressing and poisono’ s, while every good emotion 
makes a like promoting change. Every thought which goes into the mind 
is registered in the brain by a change in its cells. The change is a physical 
one, and more or less permanent.’’ 

Remember this, you who seek to develop powe: of body and mind. 
When you set forth in the world to carve oui a career, do not be forever 
consulting your friends and leaning on them fo. advice about your course 
of action. There are great issues in life, vital turning-pcints, where 1 ost 
of us feel the need of counsel, but such occasions do r ut present themselves 
every day. In the smaller matters pertaining to ccadrct and business, 
learn to decide for yourself. Of course, I aim addressis.’, the noble-minded 
and ambitious, not the idle and vicious. Cultivate cunscience and self- 
respect, aspiration, and ambition to be and do your best. Then go ahead 
on your own basis, and in your own manner. ‘ 

If you form a habit of continually consulting other minds for guidance, 
you weaken your own judgment. If you depend upon yourself, and appeal 
only to the highest powers of the universe 1 .r strength, you fortify the best 
qualities within you, and educate your own nature for self-government. 
Not only avoid asking advice, but avoid taking too much of it. It will be 
impossible for you to follow all the suggestions your friends and acquaint- 
ances offer. Nothing is easier to give than advice. No two brains are con- 
structed in exactly the same manner, and no two minds regard life from ex- 
actly the same standpoint. One person tells a youth to sacrifice everything 
for an education, to go through college at any 
cost of time, labor, and pleasure; another advises 
him to be satisfied with a common-school edu- 
cation, and to turn his attention to business early. 
One urges you to read widely, to avoid society, 
and to have no intimate friends but books. 
Another says, seek the companionship of peo- 
ple,study mankind, make yourself popular, and 
achieve success through influence. If you obey 
the first, a dozen friends differ in the books they 
suggest for your training; if you yield to the 
latter, as many varying counsels are given re- 
garding the kind of people whose acquaintance you should try to cultivate. 

It is sheer madness even to attempt to follow all the counsels of all 
our best friends. It would require twenty lives. We must decide things 
for ourselves. ‘‘Seek first the kingdom of heaven,’’ which means, seek 
the highest impulses of your own nature, the God within you, and the power 
to decide wisely shall be given you. Once having decided, steel yourself 
to criticism. Whatever course you choose, some of your friends will decry 
and bemoan your decision. Content yourself with the thought that, while 
they are your good friends, and mean well, they cannot live your life for 
you, and, therefore, you must live it for yourself, and in your own way. 
Like a locomotive, you must follow your own headlight. 

There is nothing which more strongly aids the development ef our 
powers than standing firm and unswerving through a storm of criticism, 

‘ when we know we have chosen the right pathway, and that our motive is a 
worthy one, however questionable the course may seem to observers. It is 
impossible to pass through such an experience without keen suffering unti! 
we rise to heights of spiritwal serenity, which few of us attain in youth; but 
suffering is another source of development. 

The best powers of mind and spirit cannot be attained if we neglect or 
misuse the body. The body is the casket in which the spirit and the mind 
are kept through one sphere of life, and it should be made worthy of them. 
Every organ should be exercised, every normal appetite reasonably fed, if 
we expect to reach the best we are capable 
of being and doing. To be wholesome and 
attractive to the beauty-loving eye of the world 
is a commendable desire, and one which is 
perfectly consistent with the higher ideals of 
life. A subtle power comes with the con- 
sciousness of an attractive personality clothed 
in becoming and tasteful garments. For one 
who seeks to be his best self, suitable dressing 
for the body is as necessary as cleanliness. 

Never should the truth be lost sight of 
that it is the spirit within which makes the 
real power of a man, and only in recognizing 
this fact, and in constantly asserting it, can » 
the highest development of personal power 
be attained, and the true life accomplished. 
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Marquis Ito’s Courage Made a Nation Great - e208" 


Japan Had to be Rescued 
and He Solved the Problem 
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[Zditor, “Japan 
and America”) 


Defying the Law, He Went 
Abroad to Save his Country 


the present emperor. Feeling was 
bitter against all foreigners, and the 
revolution, which was to redeem the 
nation and open its doors to light 
and civilization from the West, was 
really begun for the purpose of 
‘«sweeping the foreigners from the 
soil’’ of the empire. 

I shall here let Marquis Ito tell 
his own life history, as he told it to 
my friend, the late Mr. Otoba, a 
Japanese author. Ito had resolved 
to go to Europe to learn all that he 
could about the wonderful civiliza- 
tion of which he had heard so much. 

‘«When I started for Europe,’’ 
said the marquis, ‘‘I began at once 
the study of the English language. 
At that time we had only one Japan- 
ese-English dictionary, the one pre- 
pared by Tatsunosuke Hori. It was 
full of errors, but I plunged into it 
voraciously. The dictionary and the 
Japanese Political History by Sanyo 
were the only books I carried on 
my travels. 

‘« That was thirty-nine years ago, 
and Japan was then much disturbed 
by the visits of foreigners. There 
were two factions and two policies. 
Some proposed the ‘‘open-door’’ 
policy, while others favored that of 
the ‘‘shut-door.’’ The faction that 
adopted the policy of exclusion 
was the more powerful and domi- 
nated the empire. Its supporters 
were ignorant of foreign conditions, 
but blindly insisted upon closing the 
doors of the country to the outside 
world, thereby menacing our trade. 

‘*We asked them, ‘How ean 
you shut the door ?’ 

«‘They replied, ‘By fortifying 
the shores of the empire.’ 

‘“«*How will you obtaim so 
many guns?’ we asked. 

«««By melting the bells in the Buddhist temples,’ they answered, seem- 
ingly oblivious to the impossibility or impracticability of such a proposition. 

‘If anyone publicly expressed his opinion in favor of the ‘open 
door’ at that time, he stood in peril of assassination. But I determined that, 
if it should become necessary, I would sacrifice my life for my country. I 
found it expedient to go to Europe to study its ideas and institutions. Leav- 
ing Tokyo with Count Inouye, Katsu Inouye, Yozo Yamao, and Kinosuke 
Endo, I went to Yokohama, and appealed for assistance to the English mer- 
chant, Mr. Keswick. He finally consented to aid us, although it was against 
the law for a Japanese to leave his country. We hid in the outer yard while 
Mr. Keswick completed arrangements for us, and there we disguised our- 
selves by cutting off our queues and putting on coarse clothes, such as 
sailors wear. Once Mr. Keswick became alarmed, and told us he could not 
put us aboard the ship contrary to law. We threatened to commit sefpuku, 
(vulgarly called ara-kiri,) and he then consented to get us aboard. 

««We reached London, by way of the Cape of Good Hope, in four 
months. In that city we were taken in charge by Dr. Williamson, a pro- 
fessor in London University. We studied hard, learning everything 
we could,—English, mathematics, electricity, manufacturing, industry, 
economics, gun-making, and ship-building. 

‘«To our great surprise we heard, one day, that Choshu province, Japan, 
was fighting the foreigners, that a foreign fleet of warships was threatening 

[Concluded on page 40) 
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THE LAND OF THE HUSHABY KING - - 


it in a wonderful boat, 
r the Sundown Sea, 
wings slow and the breeze 
i Ww 
minstrelsy, 
there cometh the Hushaby 


ire the elves that creep 
y his side on the Sundown 


h my babe to sleep:— 


y, by,—we shall go sail- 
1iling; 
swing high, over the 
um Sea trailing, 
of the Dreamland about 
i-wing 


song of the Hushaby 


Oh, little blue eyes, the stars in the skies 
Of the Dreamland are strangely aglow, 
And the moon is the queen of a fairyland 
scene, 
To watch o'er the children below; 
And your boat, 'mid the islands, swings 
lazily o'er 
Where the mermaids in happiness 
throng, 
And, down where they dwell, ‘neath the 
surge and the swell, 
. They are singing a lullaby song:— 


‘Sleep; dear; sleep, sleep, rocked on 

the rest-tide billow; 

While near creep, creep, elves to 
thy downy piilow; 

You shall be soothed by the flutter 
of wings.”’ 

This is the song that the mermaiden 
sings. 


ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE 
Oh, the far-away strand of the Hushaby Oh, far-away strand of the Hushaby Raand, 
If I could but go, could go 
Where my baby doth float in the Latie- 
by-boat; 
If I could her rapture know 
As she laughs in a dream that comes 
through the night, 
A dream of the elfins at play! 
But she drifteth from me o'er the H=esa- 


Land 
Your little white feet shall press, 
And the birds of the air shall welcome you 
there 
To blisses no mortal may guess. 
On wonderful trees shall the candy-fruit 
grow; 
Plum-cake to the bushes shall cling; 
And no one shall cry: ‘Don't touch y Sea, 
them! My, my!” And aye to myself I say:— 
For the dream-fairies ever will sing:— 
‘* Yours all, yours, dear; atl to be had 
for the taking; 
Babes small, babes queer, just give 
the trees a good shaking; 
For candy in Dreamland's a very 
good thing."’ cling: 
This is the song that the white ‘She is safe in the arms of the Hastiliby 
fairies sing. King.”’ 


‘* By, oh!—by, by,—babe who is dvadt- 
ing, drifting; ; 

Swing low, swing high, safe on he 

sleep-tide sag 

And my heart doth reply, though eltses I 
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CULTURE- CONTRASTS IN 


The Aim of American Universities Is to 
Produce Thinkers, as well as Gentlemen 
CHARLES F. THWING 
[President of Western Reserve University] 


NSTITUTIONS of the higher learning, all over the world, 
hold before themselves, with greater or less distinct- 
ness, several purposes. The purpose of making schol- 
ars, thinkers, gentlemen, citizens, and men, is compre- 
hensive of their aim. In German universities, the 
purpose of making scholars is preéminent. In English 
universities, the effort to make gentlemen is dominant. 
In American universities, the chief aim is to make 
thinkers. Both English universities and American are 
alike in desiring that undergraduates, whether, pri- 
marily, either gentlemen or thinkers, should also be 
useful citizens. When Dr. H. G. Liddell was appointed 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, an office which he held 
for a term unequaled in duration, as it was also un- 
rivaled in importance, the Earl of Wemyss, an old pupil, 
wrote to him, saying, ‘‘I rejoice most sincerely at your 
appointment, as I feel confident that, in your*hands, 
Christ Church will hold out every possible induce- 
ment to us to send our sons there, in the full confidence 
that you will turn them out gem¢/emen and useful mem- 
bers of society.’’ In his interpretative essays on ‘‘Eng- 
lish Traits,’’ Emerson, writing of the universities, says, 
‘All goes to form what England values as the whole of 
the national life, a well-educated gentleman.’’ If an 
American citizen had written to Arthur Twining Had- 
ley, congratulating him on his election to the presidency 
of Yale, he would have specified, as a purpose which 
Yale should accomplish,—not the creation of gentle- 
men, but the development of large-minded and large- 
hearted men. The high social purpose and relations 
of the English people are perpetuated in their univer- 
sities. These seminaries are, as Emerson suggests, 
finishing schools for the upper classes. They are not 
like the ordinary American colleges,—schools for the 
betterment of the great body of the common people. 
In the ordinary freshman class, of a hundred and fifty 
members, of the ordinary college, hardly more than a 
tenth would be found to be the sons of members of 
the three learned professions. More than two-tenths 
would be found to be the sons of merchants or man- 
ufacturers; and one-tenth, the sons of farmers. A large 
majority of the members would be divided among all 
callings, ranging from clerkships to that of candlestick 
makers. In the English universities, the greatest pro- 
portion of the students would be found to belong to 
the professional or learned, but not busing, classes. 


In the Study of the Classics, Oxford Is Leading America 


Of course, it is not to be denied that American colleges make gentle- 
men of their students. They do make, or, at least, help to so make them. 
But this purpose in his birth and nurture is not so constantly held before 
the professorial heart. American colleges seek, rather, to make thinkers. 
In making thinkers, they do not deny to themselves the privilege, while 
they are doing this great service, of also making gentlemen. College 
faculties believe that, while they are seeking to train men to observe 
accurately, to infer correctly, to interpret soundly, and to reason largely, 
they are laying foundations for the creation of gentlemen. But the purpose 
of making thinkers is far more conscious to them than that of making what 
bears a name of special social significance. 

But English universities may justify themselves in tracing the origin 
of gentlemen, somewhat at least, to the field of scholarship ; and American 
universities may also give to themselves assurance that the most efficient 
way of making thinkers is through scholarship. In the interpretation of the 
scholastic standards of Oxford, and of such American universities as may 
be typed by Yale, great care should be had in making distinctions. At 
once it should be acknowledged, and gladly, too, that, notwithstanding 
the vast advance of the last decade, the scholarship touching the ancient 
languages holds a far higher place in Oxford than it holds in any American 
university. The great classical scholars of Oxford are greater than the 
great classical scholars of America. It is not, I suppose, also to be 
questioned that the classical standards maintained among the rank and 
file of Oxford students are higher than those obtaining among the rank and 
file of Yale students. The best classical students at Oxford are better 
students than the best in the leading American colleges. But as soon as one 
goes beyond the not large field of the classics, when he seeks to interpret 
such modern additions to the curriculum as are found in the modern 
languages, science, political economy, psychology, and even philosophy, 
I think he cannot doubt that the best American colleges offer advantages 
far richer to their students than are offered by Oxford. Oxford is the home 
of conservatism. Its methods are crystallized. Its beliefs, however im- 
possible they may seem to us Americans, still survive in many hearts. Its 
prejudices, even if Americans do call them unreasonable, die hard. What, 
in America, is called progress in education is, on the whole, foreign to the 
university which, some suppose, Alfred the Great founded a thousand 
years ago. At once, however, it should be added that Cambridge 1s far 
less conservative, and is touched far more vitally with the modern spirit 
than is Oxford, her sister on the Isis. 

Scholarship which shows itself under the form known as research has 
not obtained so large a place in Oxford as in Yale and Harvard. English 

[Concluded on pages 41 and 42] 
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AMERICA AND ENGLAND 


England Gives Poor Men Better Chances 
To Secure an Education in her Colleges 
JAMES WILLIAMS 
[Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford] 


I* was my pleasure and privilege to represent the Uni- 

versity of Oxford at the Yale bicentennial celebra- 
tion. As such representative, it was my good fortune 
to see the grand outburst of enthusiasm of past and 
present students for their a/ma mater, to associate with 
some of the most eminent men in the United States, 
and to carry back with me over the Atlantic undying 
memories of hospitality and cordiality. 

From what I observed, and learned by inquiry, 
I am inclined, very diffidently and somewhat hurriedly, 
to suggest some points of contrast in the English and 
American university systems, as they appear to one en- 
gaged in legal tuition at Oxford. 

There are, of course, obvious and patent exter- 
nal differeaces which appeal to the most careless ob- 
server. Ya'e has no colleges; thestreets of New Haven 
are not cark with academic dress; the game of football 
is quite different, though no doubt founded on the Rug- 
by game; and the system of cheering and the very cheers 
are strange to an Oxonian. But beyond these, which 
are quite unimportant, there are deeper and more fun- 
damental matters in which Yale and Oxford de not 
agree. Let me try to group them, even in a haphazard 
and unscientific manner. 


English Tutors and Pupils Are Very Friendly 


Moral training.—The college system in England 
provides a closer supervision than the American system 
can. As far as the colleges are social units, their place 
is, no doubt, to a limited extent, filled by the American 
clubs and societies. But for fostering intimate relations 
between tutor and pupil, I imagine that the college sys- 
tem has its advantages. The tutors at the older uni- 
versities in England, to a considerable extent, reside in 
college, only a few yards from most of their pupils,and 
usually welcome visits from men who wish to consult 
them, in cases of difficulty, or for direction in their stud- 
ies. Of course, tutors differ; but, in recent years, the 
old type of stiff, reserved, ‘‘donnish’’ tutor has almost 
disappeared. Men at Oxford now do not always re- 
gard their tutors with affection, but they are, at least, 
not afraid of them. 

Professional training. —The training for the clerical 
and medical professions is, probably, very much the 
same at Cambridge and Oxford, on the banks of the 
Isis, as at New Haven, the City of Elms. The pros- 
pects are, no doubt, much the same. But, in the cases 
of the bar and the civil service, the prospects are very 
different. The federal system of the United States, and the absence of 
distinction between barrister and solicitor, between an absurdly named 
‘‘higher’’ and ‘‘lower’’ branch of the legal profession, leads to a diffusion 
of the bar and there is an adequate local bar in every important city of the 
Union. In England, probably three fourths, or even more, of the bar are con- 
centrated in London, the only provincial cities in which there is any local 
bar worth mentioning being those of the largest size, such as Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Birmingham. The effect of this is that a man whose 
strong point is advocacy has the conditions much more favorable to him 
in America than in England. He will probably fail in England, but 
he will as probably succeed in America. If he has been through Yale, 
he will have had instruction in elocution; Oxford will perhaps teach him 
more Roman law than Yale does, but will not teach him how to use his voice 
with a jury.. When we come to the civil service as a career, the advantages 
are wholly with the Oxford student. Oxford has always prided herself that 
her education, if it does not produce the accurate scholar and scientist of 
Cambridge, at least turns out the man of action and the administrator. Of 
recent prime ministers, Gladstone, Lord Rosebery and Lord Salisbury were 
educated at Oxford. Of those who serve the state in other capacities, we are 
proud of secretaries of state, of heads of departments, of great proconsuls like 
Lords Curzon and Milner, and Cecil Rhodes. True to her mission, Oxford 
has always been peculiarly successful in the competitions for the civil ser- 
vice, especially that of India. The immense colonial possessions of Eng- 
land have made necessary a career with great opportunities and great 
responsibilities,—a career, from the nature of circumstances, almost un- 
known to an American graduate. !+ is one especially likely to continue 
the race of those calm, resolute, self-reliant men who have made the Brit- 
ish Empire what it is. 





In Time, England an? America May Learn from One Another 


External influence.—Under this heading might be classed all those at- 
tempts, more or less successful, which have been made in England to 
broaden the sphere of influence of a university. This has been done by 
endowments for the benefit of poor students, by local examinations, and by 
university-extension lectures. As to the first, according to the best infor- 
mation I can obtain, I should say that the provision for those in need of 
assistance is on a more liberal scale in England than in America. In 
England, the county councils, as well as private endowments, have made 
it possible, in some cases, for a poor lad, beginning at an elementary 
school, to climb the educational ladder by arduous steps, and end as'a 
fellow of a college. There seems to be less of this in America, but on this 
point I must speak with the utmost uncertainty, as I have not been able 
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to make a sufficient induction. Local examinations and university-exten- 
sion Lectures, or something analogous to them, are, I am told, not unknown 
in Philadelphia and in some of the Western States. But my informants all 
assure me that they have not been developed to anything like the same 
extent as in England. The main advantage of local examinations con- 


ducted a university appears to be that a uniformity of standard is 
and that schools of the ‘‘ Dotheboys Hall’’ type have been nearly 


all abolished. The local examination certificate has its advantages in the 


assured 


career of an English boy; in certain cases it relieves him from parts of 
his university or professional examinations, and it is sometimes useful in 
helping its holder to a place in a commercial office, especially where it 
states that he has satisfied the examiners in such subjects as French, Span- 


German, or bookkeeping. 


Will the Multiplication @f Universities Help the American People? 


The standard of education. —What has just been said about uni- 
y of standard suggests a difficulty which surely must have been felt 
in America. There has been a growth of universities in England, in the 
last twenty years; Victoria, Wales and Birmingham are all modern. But 
this has been as nothing compared with the enormous multiplication of 
universities and colleges of university rank in America. This must surely 
lead to a serious divergence of standard and to a tendency to estimate the 
strength of the educational chain by the strength of its weakest link. The 
multiplication of universities has not done much for education in Italy, 


where their number is notorious. Will it be any better in the United 
States? Will it not tend to raise up a type of man, provided with a degree, 
but provided with little else of value for fighting the battle of life? Time 
will show. The list of institutions represented at the Yale celebration was 
startling to an Englishman; the academic costumes of the representatives, 


not less so. Englishmen were inclined to wonder whether the standards 
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are as varied as the gowns and hoods. Their variety was bewildering. 

Courses of study.—In the English universities, as a rule, certain 
subjects are prescribed in which students areexamined. Provided that the 
student be duly prepared, it is nothing to the university what order he 
follows in his studies. This is usually left to the discretion of tutors, who 
probably vary the order of subjects and the time devoted to each accord- 
ing to the capacity and taste of the pupil. In America the courses of study 
generally provide for such and such books for the first year, such and 
such for the second,.and so on. There is much to be said in favor of each 
system, but the English probably gives more opportunities for elasticity and 
flexibility of instruction. 

Oxford and Yale may learn from one another. As time advances, and 
we know one another better, old prejudices will disappear, and European 
experience may be a warning to American inexperience. The Atlantic 
grows narrower every day. England and America are coming closer together. 

Nequidguam Deus abscidit 
Prudens Oceano dissociabili 

Terras, si tamen impie 
Non tangenda rates transitiunt vada. 


Poverty Has not Yet Embarrassed American Educational Institutions 


In one matter of the highest importance, the American universities 
stand at great advantage as compared with the English. Their financial 
aspect is more promising. They have known little of the long struggles of 
the Middle Ages, when, in the valley of the Thames and in the fens of the 
East-midlands, Oxford and Cambridge slowly forced their arduous way to 
recognition as seats of learning. The ‘‘ pious founder’’ of the Plantagenet 
or the Tudor period has reappeared in America, and few of the American 
seats of learning have to tell the tale which the Duke of Devonshire, as 
Chancellor of Cambridge, had to tell in his letters to the London ‘‘Times.’’ 


Satire’s Smoldering Embers Need Fresh Fuel - - james cL. rorp 


‘Two arts the world has known which, each in its own 

vay, serve to give brilliancy to literature. One of N46, madly 
2 ‘ . “4 e rw) Ser 
these flourished in the Middle Ages, and lent material = oS 
color and brilliancy to the parchment on which were set 
down those deathless truths which still live in spite of 


the pulling and hauling that they have received at the 
hands of theologians. The art of illuminating missals has 
long since been lost to the world, and, so far as this country 

is concerned, so has the older and greater art of satirical 
writing, the art which has lent the rare brilliance, not of mere 


visible color, but of heaven-born wit, to English literature. 

Why satirical writing—one of the highest, most difficult and 
effective forms of literary endeavor,—should have been permitted 
to sink into the oblivion of the lost arts is a question over which 
many have pondered. Certain it is that there is nothing the coun- 
try stands in yreater need of to-day than a great satirical writer. Such 


a one will fin’ in our social and political life the richest field that 
world has known since Hogarth’s day. 

In order to realize how lacking we are in satirists, we need only 
to glance at the men and women of to-day to whom it is the custom to 
allude as ‘‘brilliant writers.’’ Now, the word ‘‘brilliant,’’ when applied 
to literature, means one of two things, —either wit or the imaginative qual- 


ities. A man whose only claim to literary fame lies in a novel, or a col- 
lection of commonplace short stories which do not contain a single line 
that can be quoted as an example of wit, may be a very useful writer for 


seminaries and orphan asylums, but he cannot be called ‘brilliant.’’ 


“Intellectual Satire Gets its Force from Personal or Moral Antipathy” 


In the preparation of the ‘‘Rollo’’ books, the late Jacob Abbott 
showed himself to be a most useful and entertaining writer for children, 
but he was no more entitled to distinction as a brilliant writer than are the 
authors of the many simple and innocuous tales of American life which 
at present make up a great part of what takes rank as literature in every 
department store. In this famine of satirical wit, the word “ brilliant’’ bas 
been over-used until it has become almost a byword of shame, like the word 
‘hero Nor has there ever before been a time when persons of the 
slenderest mentality found it so easy to foist themselves upon a credulous 
world, at their own absurdly high estimate, as they do now. 

It is a curious fact that, in an era which has at least produced a greater 
number of writers than any other in our country’s history, there is scarcely 
a satirist worthy of the name to be found. Of story writers and novelists 
we have plenty, and we can boast of some humorists of distinctive individ- 
uality; but, with the exception of ‘‘Mr. Dooley,’’ there is certainly not a 
high-class political satirist in the field, while the clumsy attempts to satirize 
literature, society, and some of our other pet institutions, that meet our un- 


willing gaze from time to time, awaken pity rather than laughter. 

This, in a country whose humor holds a high rank in comparison with 
that of other nations! It was not alwaysso. Benjamin Franklin made his 
mark as a satirist before the republic was born, and, in the early part of the 
century, every presidential administration served to quicken into life some 
new satirical pen. Who, I should like to know, will live in history as the 
satirist of any of our presidents since Franklin’s time? I do not recall, at this 
moment, any great work of political satire since Richard Grant White wrote 


‘The New Gospel of Peace.’ 
Lowell 


Before White, we had known James Russell 
, one of the best and truest satirical writers of the century, whose 
‘‘Biglow Papers’’ are well worth reading to-day. I know of no finer ex- 
ample of political satire than that which is concentrated in the words :— 
‘But John P. Robinson, he 
Says they didn’t know everything down in Judee."’ 

Che Revolution begat the ‘‘Junius Letters;’’ the War of 1812 made 
Seba Smith a satirist, and the Mexican War prompted some of Lowell's 
finest sarcasm. The Civil War, it is true, brought forth a short-lived 
race of satirical writers, and among these were ‘Petroleum V. Nasby,’’ ‘‘Q. 
K. Philander Doesticks,’’ and ‘‘ Orpheus C. Kerr.’’ The last named derived 










0 his xom de plume from the term ‘‘ office-seeker, '’ a char- 

Py acter which attained national importance during the 

days of the Civil War,and which has not entirely faded 
from sight in subsequent years. 

It is, of course, impossible, within the brief limitations 
of this article, to allude to more than a very few of the 
world’s great satirists. Swift's «Tale of a Tub’’ and ‘‘Gul- 

liver’s Travels'’ were undoubtedly as searching and effec- 
tive, in their day, as any darts that have ever, before or since, 
been aimed at English political life; but they live to-day merely 
as stories, for time has drawn their fangs and deadened their 
sting. Thackeray is likely to endure for many generations, for the 
human foibles which he held up to ridicule are as rampant to-day 
as they were when he wrote ‘‘ Vanity Fair;’’ and, indeed, so far as 
New York is concerned, snobbery, the adulation of the golden calf, 
and the desperate struggle for social preferment, at the present mo- 
ment, exceed anything that has ever before been known in that city. 
The last satire on New York society that was written in a true satir- 
ical spirit, and without a tinge of envy, was the work of a gifted 
Englishman, Laurence Oliphant, who wrote ‘‘ The Tender Recollections 
of Irene McGillicuddy’’ as the result of a few months of observation in 
New York. Stedman's ‘‘ Diamond Wedding”’ and William Allen Butler's 
‘‘Nothing to Wear’’ appeared some years later. Edgar Fawcett attracted 
attention with a ponderous verse called ‘‘The Buntling Ball.’’ 

In recent years, but one important school of satirical writing has flour- 
ished in America, for our professedly comic journals have developed hu- 
morists of an entirely different sort. During the life of Charles A. Dana, 
the New York ‘‘Sun’’ produced a race of satirists who wrote, for the most 
part, anonymously, and frequently their work, although necessarily ephem- 
eral, possessed the highest satirical value. A remarkable example of this 
kind of work was an article on Chicago, written by the late Archibald C. 
Gordon, and printed in the ‘‘Sun’’ at the time when Chicago had secured 
for herself the privilege of being the seat of the World’s Fair. 

For my part, I have never found any satire which could compare 
in bitterness, subtlety, and artistic finish with that of Heinrich Heine. He 
seems to me to stand absolutely alone in his manner of leading up from a 
flowery ambuscade of soft speech to the stronghold of bitter, unanswerable 
truth, with which he impales, with barbed and envenomed dart, whatever 
vanity, pretense, or lie is to serve as his quarry. After reading every other 
satirist that has lived, we may still turn to the pages of this brilliant Israelite 
to learn what a satirical pen can do. j 


* Satire Blends Wit and Wisdom, and Makes Sages Laugh” 


Charles Dickens was not nearly so great a satirist as Thackeray. In- 
deed, it was rather as a forceful and imaginative writer that he accomplished 
what he did, and very few writers in the nineteenth century did more toe 
better the world than he. There are probably just as many snobs in Eng- 
land as there were on the day when Thackeray first took up his pen to assail 
them, but there are no more ‘*Tom-All-Alones,’’ no more ‘‘ Dotheboys 
Halls,’’ no more of many kinds of abuses that Dickens assailed with so 
much vigor, and oftentimes in such a genuinely satirical spirit. 

There are several reasons for the scarcity of satirists at the present 
moment. To begin with, the American public does not take kindly to 
satire, and the magazine age of letters has shaped writers of an entirely 
different class. Moreover, no satirist can go about his work with any real 
confidence in his ultimate success, if he realizes how few people there are 
who possess a genuine sense of humor. At the present day, fully nine 
tenths of the reading population of this country are as impervious to fine satire 
as is the proverbial duck’s back to a rainfall. It is for this reason that 
some of the most preposterous ‘‘fakes’’ that the world has ever seen find 
it an easy matter to palm themselves off on the world at their own valuation. 

The cartoon flourishes, however; *and, although we cannot boast of a 
Hogarth, we have a number of satirists of the pencil, whose work is so broad 
that even the simplest mind cannot fail to grasp its significance. 
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The Future of the Automobile | 
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HENRI FOURNIER IN ONE OF HIS RACING MACHINES 


THe rise of the automobile recalls a story an 

American once told me in Paris. It was 
about a farmer cn the western prairies, in the days 
of stage coaches. A party of Union Pacific Rail- 
way engineers came over a trail, one day, to make 
surveys for the first transcontinental railroad. The 
farmer scoffed at them. 

«You'll never build any railroad out here,’’ he 
said. 

But in time, the construction gang followed the 
surveyors, and laid ties and rails in the yard in 
front of the farmer's house. 

‘‘This looks like a railroad, doesn’t it,’’ que- 
ried the foreman. 

«Oh, yes, it looks like a railroad, I suppose, 
but you'll never run a train over it,’’ replied the 
unconvinced farmer. 

Some time later, to his amazement, an uncouth 
thing of iron and steel came puffing and: pound- 
ing from out the eastern horizon, It was the 
first train over that section of the Union Pacific 
Railway. It stopped, for water, near the farmer's 
house. 

‘‘What have you to say now, partner ?’’ cried 
the foreman, from the train. ‘‘You see, we've 
brought the train.’’ 

‘«Yes,’’ shouted the farmer, as the train started 
away, ‘‘but it'll never come back.’’ 

Do not scoff at me, then, as did the frontiers- 
man at the railroad builders, when I make the 
prophecy that, in a short time, not a horse will 
be seen on Broadway, New York City. I do not 
say this as an automobile enthusiast, but as a 
lover of the thoroughbred. I love horses; I am 
fond of driving, and I know of no better recrea- 
tion than a horseback ride. But the noble ani- 
mal, in whose honor the social leaders of certain 
large cities gather every fall, and hold gorgeous 
pageants, is driven to death before a large truck, 
or, lame and aged, shivers all night, before a 
hansom cab, oftener than he is led into the tan- 
bark ring of a horse show to receive the plaudits 
of the public. 

I do not predict a horseless age, —far from it, — 
but a humane age, and that not very far away, 
when man’s work will be dcae by the unlimited 
power that nature supplies. ‘Ihe automobile will 
be the servant, and the horse the companion 
in sport and recreation of man. It will not be on 
any ethical grounds, however, that man will sub- 
stitute the motor for the horse; but, when the 
more efficient motor has supersec.ed the horse, we 
will flatter ourselves for our humaneness. We do 
a great many things because we cannot well do 
anything else, and then applaud ourselves for our 
courage and nobility. 

Look at the change in intramural transporta- 
tion! Our ancestors went about the city on 
horseback, and later they were carried in stages, 
In Paris and London, we are so far behind the 
pushing. Yankees that we are still in the stage 
period. But you know that over there we have 
more time. The stage was next put on rails, but 
still drawn by horses. The great step in city 
transportation was the substitution of the electric 
motor for the horse. Finally, we are substituting 
the motor for the horse where there are no rails. 
No humane feeling prompted street railway own- 
ers to release from bondage their overworked 
horses. They simply found they could carry 
more passengers and make more money with 
electric power than with horse power. A pros- 
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MEN’S STORES. 


Boston, 113 Summer St. 
Providence, 220 Westminster St. 


Heavy Shoes for Winter Wear 

N OW is the time to wear a heavy shoe. Health, fashion reeks tan Whedon’ Pete 
and economy demand a heavy shoe—a shoe that will 125th St. and Seventh Ave. 

keep the foot warm and dry—that looks prosperous and sub- | Brooklyn. 357 Fulton St., 111 Broad- 


. eae - way, toor Broadway. 
stantial—that will stand hard service in snow and wet. Such a | Baltimore, Md.;219 East Baltimore St. 
shoe is illustrated here, a photographic representation of our 


Philadelphia, 1218 Market St.. 732 
~ BS3, 


Chestnut, cor. 8th St. 
Washington, D. C., 1003 Penn Ave. 
Pittsburg, "9 Fifth Ave. 
Bufialo, N. Y., Main St. 
ornate ag 
pane i i eae - Louis, 618 Olive St. 
one of our newest models—made especially for winter wear Gulean, aca Wesateen bh... ong Deak 
stout and warm and yet right up to the minute in style. Style born St. 
illustrated is Black King Calf, made with double soles, «‘ Live | Detroit, 122 Woodward Ave. 
Oak"’ sole leather, the very highest grade of genuine oak- 
tanned stock, tough as leather can possibly be made 
—cold-proof, almost wear-proof. This style can 
also be furnished in Imported Enamel, Black 
Calfskin, Imported Patent Calf. Regal shoes 


Cleveland, 17 Euclid Ave. 
Denver, Colo,, 423 Sixteenth St. 
are sold directly from tannery to consumer 
through our 42 


Albany, N. Y., Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Ga., 6 Whitehall St. 
Jersey City, N. J.,66 Newark Ave. 
Newark, N. J., 841 Broad St. 
Richmond, Va., 909 East Main St. 
Nashville, Tenn., 515 Church St. 
Rochester, N. Y., 40 East Main St. 
Milwaukee, Wis., 212 Grand Ave. 
Louisville, Ky., 3% Fourth Ave. 
stores and mail omy a ee a 526 — Ave. 4 
n Francisco, corner Geary an 
order depart- Stockton Sts, + - 
ment. You can Los Angeles, Cal., 222 West Third St. 
d we : Hartford, Conn., 65-67 Asylum St. 
order by mail | st. Paul, Minn., cor. Wabasha and 


with perfect Sixth Sts. 3 
satisfaction. We Lenten, Sane, 97 Cheapside, cor. 


gladly make ex- 
‘change or re- 
fund money 
if on receipt 
shoes are 
not satis- 
factory. 


WOMEN’S STORES. 


Boston, Mass., 109 Summer St. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 1218 Market St. 

New York City, 166 West 125th St., 
cor. Seventh Ave., 1339 Broadway 


FACTORY, WHITMAN, MASS. 











ATALOGUE showing 30 more equally 
good styles of men’s and women’s 
shoes sent prepaid on request. 


Women’s Regal Shoes 
dre made in all the popular styles, 
both dainty and mannish. They 
are sold only in our exclusive 
stores for women, and are 
obtainable through our 
mail order de- 
partment. 


The 
Regal Shoe 


All Always 
ae Styles $3.22 One Price 
pept, _ L. C. Bliss & Co., Manufacturers 

* BOSTON, MASS.  P. Oo.BOx GQI 
Delivered through our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, 
carriage charges prepaid, to any address in the United States, or Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaiian Islands, and Philippine Islands, also Germany, and within the limits of 


the Parcels Post System, on receipt of $3.75 per pair (the extra 25 cents is for delivery). Samples 
of leather and any information desired will be gladly furnished on request. 

















Some people simply wz// zot look into 
our claims even when they want a mattress. 
Are you open to conviction ? 


We simply ask you to send your name for 


Our 72-page book ‘‘ The Test of Time’? 


which we mail free, whether you want to buy a mattress or not. It tells about the 


Ostermoor 2 Mattress,* 15. s 


THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL.—Sveep on it thirty nights, and if it is not even all you 
have hoped for, if you don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of 
any $50 hair mattress ever made, you can get your money back by return mail—“ no questions 
asked.”’ There will be no unpleasantness about it at all. 


WARNING.—Not for sale by stores. A few unscrupulous dealers are trying to sell a $5 mat- 
tress for g10 and $15 on our advertising. Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses can only be bought of 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 134 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book “Church Cushions’ 
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Pears 


Few people know the com- 
fort and beauty of perfect 
natural skin. 

Have you used Pears’Soap? 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
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The Best Hair Restorer. 
A Positive Dandruff Cure. 
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perous western farmer does not put away his 
treadmills because of love for horses, but because 
he finds it more profitable to thresh his grain by 
steam power. The power wanted to-day, in this 
busy world, is one that is always ready, that can 
be turned on and off by a twist of the wrist, and 
that can be regulated to a nicety. 

Automobiling is a rcyal sport, as anyone knows 
who has ridden in the chauffeur’s seat of a forty- 
horse-power machine on a well-kept country road. 
But I do not plead for the automobile as a pleas- 
ure machine. I am nota faddist. The automo- 
bile is a commercial necessity. Its place is with 
the electric street car, the locomotive, and the 
traction engine. ‘That it has been taken up by 
sportsmen and pleasure-seekers, and has reached 
its highest development as a pleasure machine, 
is only an incident. Fads are dangerous for per- 
manent investment. Bicycling was a fad several 
years ago, and millions of dollars were lost by 
manufacturers, who did not see that the demand 
for wheels, at that time, was abnormal. They 
made permanent investments in a fad. When 
the craze was over, the manufacturers saw their 
mistake. Now, wheeling is on a normal basis. 
The froth has been blown away. The bicycle is 
used sensibly by working men going to and from 
their homes, and by messengers and carriers of 
small parcels. It is a source of recreation in the 
country like the tennis racquet and the ball bat. 
But it has no great place in commerce. 

On the other hand, the chief place of the auto- 
mobile in the future will be in commerce. Whiie 
automobiling is now a fad among well-to-do Amer- 
icans, (although I believe it will find a permanent 
place in recreation and sport,) the future of the 
automobile does nof depend upon its use by 
pleasure-seekers. Its great commercial value is 
not yet appreciated, even by those who are most 
interested in the development of the machine. 
It is a great time-saver. In America, ‘‘time is 
money’’ more than anywhere else in the world. 
The great newspapers, in their race to get the 
latest news first to distant parts of their cities, now 
employ automobiles to carry the papers from the 
pressrooms to the news-stands. They travel faster 
than the electric cars. The hospitals, to save hu- 
man lives, send automobile ambulances to trans- 
port the injured more safely and quickly to the 
surgeons. ‘The large shops are greatly improving 
their delivery service by using automobiles instead 
of vehicles drawn by horses. The problem of 
transporting light freight about a large city like 
New York is being solved by the automobile. 
Street railways have tried it, but they could not 
do it successfully because of the interference with 
passenger traffic, and the impossibility of deliver- 
ing goods away from the few streets where tracks 
are laid. An automobile delivery wagon does not 
have its route marked out by rails. 

I look to see all the ordinary work of transpor- 
tation in the great cities of the world—such as 
New York, London, Paris, and Chicago,—done 
without horses, and I think the change will be made 
much sooner than most people have any idea of. 
Everything will be done with greater dispatch; 
the streets will be less congested, and, most im- 
portant of all, clean, Think what a crowded thor- 
oughfare like Broadway, New York City, would 
be with no horses in sight, only motor vehicles 
speeding about hither and yon! 

All sorts of Utopian ideas come to one when 
he is thinking of a city like New York, with not 
a horse to be seen in its streets. Does anyone 
suppose that we of this generation will not live in 
the horseless Utopia? 

How rapid the rise of the automobile has been 
during the pat five or six years. ! recall, dis- 
tinctly, an incident of a run I made, several years 
ago, between Paris ana Amsterdam. ‘she limit of 
speed was then thirty-i:ve miles an hour. In the 
Paris-Berlin race, I dia twice as well as that. 
Speeding at this thirty-five-mile gait, along a road 
in the northern part of France, I saw two coun- 
trymen fall flat on their faces in a hedge,—so 
fearful were they of the strange, puffing mon- 
ster,—and a mother picked up her child and rau, 
bewildered, across a field. It was only three 
or four years ago that one might pass a day in the 
streets of New York City without seeing an auto- 
mobile; now, on Fifth Avenue, one sometimes 
sees more vehicles without than with horses. 

The great progress in automobile corstruction 
from now on will be in America. I hav> come to 
America to live, because I believe that the Amer- 
icans, who are taking the lead in all the indvstrial 
arts, will likewise take the lead in making < uto- 











mobiles. In France, we use American tools to 
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QUAINT PHILOSOPHY 
In an Advertisement. 


When a man acts as he believes the Infinite 
within him would have him act, lie draws power 
to himself from unseen sources; that power may 
be shown in many ways. 

Things work smoother, plans carry out, people 
begin to say, ‘‘lucky;'’ ‘‘he’sa winner;"’ ‘‘every- 
thing he touches succeeds,"’ etc., etc. 

Ever try it? If you ever do, you will agree that 
it is the greatest proposition on earth. 

There is a marvelous potency behind the man 
who acts in a simple, straightforward way, :s near 
as he knows, in accordance with the promptings f 
of that invisible Deity within. 

This should teach him that great and honorakie 
work is ahead; Man at once the tool and a part 
of the master workman. 

The tool must not be dulled and ruined ty bad 
food, tobacco, whiskey, coffee, etc: You ques- 
tion including coffee among ‘‘bad habits.'’ None 
of these habits are bad habits unless they weaken 
or lessen thé clean cut power of the individual. 
If they do, quit them. If food and drink are not 
well selected, change. Put your machine in clean, 
first-class shape. It 1s the purpose of this article 
to suggest a way to keep the body well so it can 
carry out the behest of the mind. 

A sure and safe start in the right direction is 
to adopt Grape-Nuts Food for every morning's 
breakfast. It is delicious, pre-digested, highly 
nourishing, and will put one far along toward 
doing his best in life’s work. 

Follow this with abandonment of coffee, if it 
does not agree with you, and take in place of it, 
Postum Cereal Food Coffee, for its regenerating 
and vitalizing nourishment. 

With a wise selection of food and drink, man 
can quickly place himself in shape where the 
marvelous Directing Power will use him for some 
good and worthy purpose. 

Sense, just plain, common sense. 
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“On the road to Californy.” 


THE BACK BONE 
OF THE CONTINENT. 


From the top of Capitol hill in Denver 
one can get a view of the Rocky Mountains 
that is well worth the trip from New York or 
Boston to see. The 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections take you quickly and 
luxuriously. Visit Colorado on your way. 











A onpyct the New York Central’s ** Four-Track 
Series” No. 5, containing y new map of the United 
States, of North and South America, and our new 
possessions in the West indies, will be sent free, 
post-paid, to any on receipt of a 

stamp by Geo corse H Daniels, General Passer. 
Agent, New Yor! Central Railroad, Grand . sete | 
Station, New York. 
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make automobiles for Americans, who have to 
pay a duty at the New York custom house of 


. 
forty-five per cent. So it seems to me that it is A 4 OoOmmo Se Sse Pp lic 
better to make automobiles for Americans with n n O 


American tools in America, and pay no tariff. 
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With more efficient workmen, cheaper raw ma- clear in its terms, with no confusing technicalities, is issued by 
terials; and a wonderful genius for mechanics, The Prudential. It amounts simply to this: You pay the 
why a ee fear gg + priya ptemiums promptly, and we pay the policy at once, in the event 
machines be made for home demand, but also for of satisfactory proof of death. Cost moderate. 


use abroad, where they will outsell those of Euro- 


pean makers, as is now the case with other Ameri- 4 
can manufactures. e ru en 1a 


The automobile is still a very imperfect ma- 
Insurance Company 








chine, but it is a wonderful product when it is con- 
sidered for how short a time its manufacture has | 























been seriously undertaken. What is most desired of America 

is a machine of simple construction that will not JOHN F. DF YDEN, HOME OFFICE, 

easily get out of order. I do not think that for PRESIDENT. Newark, N. J. 

some time a better motive power than the gaso- 

line engine will be found, although I believe that, Pill ont this clip and send to us. THE 
ultimately, scientists will give us a practical elec- Without committing myself to any actton,1 shall pi PRUDENTIAL 
tric motor. The one objection to the gasoline ma- be glad to receive, free, particulars and rates of ny HAS THE 
chine—its noise,—will soon be overcome. I will Policies. " STRENGTH OF 
have, in Chicago, this spring, a machine of my 2 GIBRALTAR 
own construction that will be practically noise- FWP Bisiaiains, Ses ccssis ides) ab nehihs Mind iicc acted Aen 

less. Machines will undoubtedly be made cheaper, 

but automobiles will never be very cheap, They NGME 4.00 050000000000 + v00rcseegences sercncsecececsoces 

will be made lighter, too, but weight is really a 

point in favor of the automobile, just as it is with MEDS. id cinnecerengiee sns000skecncdecakadtasasnaess 

locomotives. The fastest and most powerful Occupation A Ree eee meee ewe wee eee eee esse ee eesseeeeeeee® 

American locomotives are the heaviest. The 

machine I used in the mile-a-minute speed trials sear Do 

on Long Island, New York, weighs three thou- 

sand pounds, but is not sufficiently heavy to keep 





on the ground when speeding at a rate of seventy | 
miles an hour. The outward appearance of auto- | 
mobiles will be much improved. 

Coming from Europe, where there are roads 
many centuries old, as smooth as asphalt, the’ 
country highways of the United States do not look 
very inviting to the automobilist. But good roads 
are not to be had in a day, and I have no doubt that, 
in time, this country will have the best roads, just as 
it now has the best of everything else. Lieutenant | 
General Nelson A. Miles and Albert A. Pope tell | 





J EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1902—the most superb and instructive horticultural publica- 
tion of the day—190 pages—700 engravings—6 superb colored plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this Catalogue the larges: vossible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 
Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To all who state where this advertisement was seen, and enclose 10 Cents (in stamps) we will 

| mail the Catalogue, and aiso send free of charge, our famous 50-Cent ‘“‘Henderson’’ Collection of 

seeds, containing one packet each of Sweet Peas, Giant Flowering; Pansies, Mammoth Flowers 

: fs ‘ | | ing; Asters, Giant Comet; New York Lettuce; Freedom Tomato, and White Plume Celery, 

me that, in the near future, a military road will be in a coupon envelope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
built from New York City to Chicago and, later, | | ment on any order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 
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across the continent. That would be magnificent. | E EN E os oO N & Cc oO 
What a test of speed and endurance there would | Pp T R H D R °9 
be in an automobile race for a thousand miles 35 & 37 Cortiandt Street, New York. 
along a military road! Europe's perfect roads 
have inade it advisable for the military authorities 
to take up the subject of war automobiles. The 
emperor of Germany has offered a prize of twenty 
thousand dollars for the best design for a war au- 
tomobile.. The English government, too, has of- 
fered prizes for automobiles suitable for use in 
warfare. 

I have been asked what I think is the limit of 
speed in automobiles. In my record run on the 
boulevard to Coney Island, I went a mile in fifty- 
one and four-fifths seconds, which is a rate of 
about seventy miles an hour. Just before that, 
an electric train in Germany attained a speed of a 
trifle under one hundred miles an hour. I look 
to see the automobile beat the electric train's rec- 
ord by as many miles as the train beat my auto- 
mobile. I do not think that a mile in thirty seconds, 
or a speed of one hundred and twenty miles an 
hour, is impossible. I think this speed will be at- 
tained in a few years. The course on which my 
machine ran seventy miles an hour looked per- 
fectly smooth, but my three-thousand-pound ma- 
chine bounced high in the air, and, although I 
clung tightly to the seat, I was in the air half the 
time. With the forty-horse-power machine I used 
in that race, I believe I could easily attain a speed 
of eighty miles an hour on a smooth brick course. 

It may be asked what good purpose is served 
by attaining a speed of eighty or a hundred miles 
an hour in a race. I know there are a great many 
persons who think that a man who tries to attain 


















Boys Names Wanted 


THE STAR MONTHLY wants names and addresses 
of bright boys between 12 and 20 years of age. We want to 
get them interested in our <page illustrated magazine 
of boys’ stories, which has a circulation of 100,000 copies 
monthly, although ay! eight years old. It contains fine 
stories and handsome illustrations as well as departments 
for the Amateur Photographer, the Collector of Stamp 
Coins and Curios, a Puzzle Department, an Educatio 
Contest, and each month awards a number of valuable 

zes to subscribers. The subscription price is fifty cents, 

t if you will send us five boys’ names and addresses 
plainly written and five 2 cent stamps, or 10 cents in 
silver, we will enter you as a subscriber fully paid for six 
months in advance. Address 


The Star Monthly Sar Fark 
































Artistic Monuments 
Plain ones ia... White Bronze 


Marble is entirely out of date. Granite soon gets mo«s- grown, discolored, requires constant expense and 
care, and eventually crumbles back to Mother Earth. Besides, it is very expensive, ‘ 

White Bronze ' *trictly everlasting. It CANNOT crumble with the action of 

frost. Moss-growth is an IMPOSSIBILITY. It is more artistic than 
any stone. Then, why not investigate it? It has been adopted for nearly one hun- 
dred public ts and by th ds of delighted customers in al! parts of the 
country. It has been on the market for over 25 years, and 18 an ESTABLISHED SUCCESS. 
We have designs from $4.00 to $4,000.00. Write at once for free designs and informa- 
tion. It puts you under no obligations. We deal direct and deliver everywhere, 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED NOW FOR SPRING ORDERS. 
an abnormal speed is a fool. Now, I do not look 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE C€0.,°*aainceront, conn. 
at itin that way. I concede that minute trials are 


not of much value, but I think that long-distance TWO MILLION 
speed trials, such as the one from Paris to Berlin, SOLD 
which I had the good fortune to win, are the best ae 

. . < VER 
tests of the merits of the machines. These speed e re aun 
tests show the defects in construction, and thus 


‘ “© fgg : . : UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE 
serve to improve the automobile just as racing ‘Seeci Nin [= 2 —— 
brought the bicycle to its present perfection. rine AAG 


3 ¥ KE: EE LARGE awo SMALL PENS 
When one takes a machine over a three-hundred- | INQUIRE ANY DEALER on Send For CaTALoaue Bloomsburg, Pa. TO SUIT ANY HAND. 
mile course at its top speed without mishap, and 


finds it in order at the end of the race, he may pps VECETABLE and FLOWER. Eve hing in the 


























IN FIFTY STYLES 





conclude that that particular kind of construction Nursery and Florist’s line. Direct deal with us will insure you the and save you money. 
i : ; . : il size postpaid, large’ freight or ex safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Try us. 

will do admirably for a machine built to run A valuable 168 pare ellen dar tke kee 48 years. acres. 44 sh 

thirty miles an hour on a country road. THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., - + = Box “119, Painesville, Onio. 






















































DECLAMATION spec: the EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 
a 4 


i 


a) 
Clem. (bi 


Improve 
ment of ... EDISON RECORDS 
has perfected the Phonograph. With the new recorder 
per fect records can be made at home. Nine improved 
*honographs from $10 to $100, Catalogues at all dealers. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 
New York OMee, 135 Fifth Ave. Chieago Office, 144 Wabash Ave. 
Foreign Department, 15 Cedar Street, New York. 
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Have You Tried Them? 


Perfett in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. 
onvehient, stylish, economical. Made of fine clot 
and exactly resemble linen goods. | ‘l urn down collars 
ure reversible and give double service 
NO LAUNDRY WORK. 

When Soiled, discard. Ten collars or five pairs of 
cuffs, 25c. . By mail, 30c. Send 6c. in stamps for 
sample colar or pair of cuffs. Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, BOSTON. 


Very 




















‘‘T hear you. Ican hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘““*How?’ Oh, some- 
thing new—The Morley 
« Ear-drum. 
yl’ve a pair 
in my ears 
now, but 
you can’t see 
"em — they're 
invisible. I 
wouldn’t know I had 
*em in myself, only that I 
hear all 
Tight.’ 


The Morley Ear-drum 


is really a substitute for the working 


parts of the naturalear. Has no wire. 

Contains no rubber, metal nor glass. Invis- 
ible, easy to adjust, comfortable and safe. 
Totally different from any other device. 
Descriptive pamphlet sent upon request. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. P, 
29 SOUTH 16th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 








SUCCESS 
THE ALPHABET OF BANKING 


WILLIAM H. PORTER 
[Vice President, Chemical Bank, New York City] 


"THERE is no royal road by which one may be- 

come a banker. Indeed, there is no definite 
mode of procedure, except it be that of beginning 
at the bottom, and, by hard work, perseverance, 
and ability, arriving at the top. The colleges and 
universities do not teach the business of banking, 
and, though a successful man is always the better 
for a foundation laid in a good education, a bank- 
officer gets his training by experience and ob- 


. servation. 


Twenty years ago, at the age of twenty, I was a 
messenger in the Fifth National Bank, New York 
City. Another messenger boy, in the same office, 
was James G. Cannon, who is now the first vice 
president in the Fourth National Bank. 

I had passed through high school, and had pre- 
pared for college, but had not entered. My pre- 
vious business experience consisted of two years 
as a boy in a railroad office. There 1 picked up 
the nucleus of a knowledge of railroads that has 
stood me in good stead to this day. 

The duties of a messenger in a bank are not 
very onerous, but they may be performed in two 
ways, —well and ill. When not engaged in tak- 
ing checks and drafts around to the otner banks, 
I sometimes helped the entry clerks in the office. 
Thus I passed gradually from one grade to another. 

The old style of bank clerk had but one idea. 
That was, to get everything ready, so as to be able 
to close his books, lock his desk or his safe, and, 
at the stroke of three, leave the bank. Such men 
remain clerks all their lives, and at fifty they are 
antiquated. When they first enter a bank, they 
look upon it as a ‘‘job,’’ not as a profession. 
With them, the sooner the day’s work is over and 
done with, the better. Were they to reflect intelli- 
gently upon their position, they would realize that 
the first years of their service shoulu be consiuered 
as nothing eise than educational years. A remuner- 
ative and honorable profession is within the grasp 
of the bank clerk who will give time and thought 
to the study of the business that should be his 
life-work. 

The ramifications of the banking business are 
so numerous and complex that they can only be 
learned by routine experience. It is a fact that 
the great majority of bank-officers—in New York, 
at least, —are men who have passed from the lowest 
position through every grade to the highest. 
Dozens of presidents, and vice presidents innumer- 
able, began as messenger boys in the banks they 
now manage, or else in other banks. 
grade they studied for the one next higher. 

A bank offers magnificent opportunities for ad- 


_ vancement to the young fellow starting out in life. 





The higher officers must be men who have risen 
from the lowest rank; as, if the president or vice 
president of a bank has not had a working knowl- 





In every | 


edge of all the details of the business, even the | 
| smallest, he must engage some one who does un- 


derstand them thoroughly. 

With a good general education, to begin, a head 
for organization, and a natural courtesy of de- 
meanor, there is no reason why the office boy of 
to-day may not be the bank president of twenty 
years hence; if he will only use his opportunities, 
application and hard work will carry him to the 
top. Outside the details of his own office, he will 
have to study and investigate securities, invest- 
ments, the standing of customers, letters of credit, 
and foreign business methods; to read all he can 
on banks, banking, and all else that pertains to 
that particular department of finance. This may 
sound formidable; but, taken in conjunction with 
his daily work, and considering the amount of 
leisure every bank clerk has, he will not have to 
burn much midnight oil to keep his knowledge in 
advance of his position. Know more than your 
position demands. As your knowledge rises, your 


| position will follow. 


I have said, already, that the colleges and uni- 
versities do not teach the business of banking. 
I must modify that somewhat, as Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, New Hampshire, has now, by the 
munificence of Edward Tuck, a cepartment of 


| finance and administration, where students are 





initiated into the general principles of the bank- 
ing profession. This is the first step of its kind, 
and will, undoubtedly, be of great educational 
value. The endowment is three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, an amount that is liberal for the 
purpose to which it is to be put. However, I do 
not look forward to the day when the school of 
experience will be superseded. 
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GAS AND TROUBLE 
Comes From White Bread. 


While it is true that we build up the body from 
food, it is also true that different kinds of food 
have different effects on the body and produce 
different results. 

For instance, it is absolutely impossible to live 
on white bread alone, for it contains almost noth- 
ing but starch, and an excess of white bread 
produces gas and trouble in the intestines, while, 
at the same time, the other elements required by 
the body for building up brain and nerve centers, 
as well as muscular tissue, have been left out of 
the white bread, and we see from experience the 
one trying to live on white bread alone gradually 
fails in mental and nervous power as well as loss 
in muscle. 

Such a diet could not be kept up long without 
fatal results. A lady in Jacksonville, Fla. was 
crippled by an accident two years ago. Being 
without the power of exercise, an old stomach 
trouble that was hers for years became worse, and 
it was a serious question regarding food that she 
could digest. 

A physician put her on Grape-Nuts Breakfast 
Food with some remarkable results. She says now 
that, not only is she able to do a big day's work, 
because of the strength of her brain and nerves, 
but that she has finally thrown away her crutches 
because the muscles of her limbs have gradually 
grown stronger since she began the use of Grape- 
Nuts, and now she is practically well and can go 
about without trouble, notwithstanding the fact 
that it was said that she would never be able to 
walk again. So much for eating the right kind 
of food instead of remaining an invalid and a 
cripple because of the lack of knowledge of the 
kind of food to use to bring one back to health. 
Name given on application to Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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PIANOS 
HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


and are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
from an artistic standpoint than all other makes 
combined. 


Challenge "Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a VOS@ piano. We 
allow a liberal price for old instruments in ex- 
change, and deliver the piano in your house free 
of expense. You can deal with us at a distant 
point the same asin Boston. Send for catalogue 
and full information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO., 
163 Boylston Street, Boston 
=e eo @ 
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A Shakespearean Classic 
FREE 


If you do not own a com- 
plete Shakespeare, or if 
you own a complete set 
and the Notes are not 
sufficiently full and clear, 
if there are no satisfac- 
tory Glossaries, no Crit- 
ical Comments, or no 
Helps to the study of the - 
plays, send us your name and address and six 
cents in stamps to pay postage, and we will 
forward to you an elegant printed copy of 


“Shakespeare, the Man” 


by Walter Bagehot. This brilliant and unique essay is 
sold by another publisher at 50 cents a copy. With it 
we will send a fine photogravure plate of Shakespeare, 
and a colored chromatic plate, representing a scene 
from one of the plays, and hints regarding the study of 
the plays. We make this offer to enable us to give you 
some information regarding the best Shakespeare ever 
published, and it is made only to reliable men and wo- 
men. Send name and address and six cents in stamps 
to pay postage. Mention SuccEss when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Success Library 


we have still remaining a few sets of the Special Limited Edition prepared for Success readers. This 

Edition is most admirable in every particular, and is worthy of a place in the finest collection of 
books. The sets still left will be distributed to our readers only, and at the same low price and 
on the same liberal terms originally fixed. This price will be sent on personal application only. The 
Inquiry Coupon in the right hand lower corner will bring full particulars. 





SOME OF THE 
300 EDITORS & 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Arthur T. Hadley 
Hamilton Wright Mabie 
Edward Everett Hale 
Newell Dwight Hillis 
Benjamin F. Tracy 
President Roosevelt 
Bishop Potter 

Bishop Hearst 

John Fiske 

Chauncey M. Depew 
Ambassador Choate 
Edwin Markham 
Thomas A, Edison 
Rebecca Harding Davis 
James J. Hill 

Hudson Maxim 

Ernest Seton-Thompson 
Mrs. John Sherwood 
Hon. B, B. Odell, Jr. 
Lyman J. Gage 

Henry Clews 

' Lillian Devereux Blake 
Orison Swett Marden 
Dudley A. Sargent 
Levi P. Morton 
Constant Coquelin 

Julia Ward Howe 

H. H. Vreeland 

Henry Watterson 

John Greene 
Lieut.-General Miles 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
Charles F, Thwing 
Robert Collyer 

T. W. Higginson 

Dr. George F. Shrady 
Harriet Prescott Spofford 
Jason E, Hammond 

H. M, MacCracken 
Professor E, Wilson 
John Galen Howard 
Charles Wesley Emerson 


etc., etc., etc. 














Ghe SUCCESS COMPANY, 


523 University Building, Washington Square, = = New York 
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Royal 
Elite Edition 
Thirty Volumes 




























A Great Reference Work on a Progressive [4 rew or THE 


Educational Plan MANY 


MA’ Y readers may not yet fully realize in what respects the SUCCESS DEPARTMENTS 
LIBRARY differs so essentially from other reference works. | Hist 
































s ; _y 
Briefly, these are the points: Biography 
Bis : ee Language, Music, Art 
First—The key-note is HELPFULNESS, and it is really helpful, because | Physical Culture 











it deals with the special branches of knowledge, because it presents the | Nature-Study 

ec : : x‘ ° . Manual Training 
special information and embodies, in every department, the special prin- Home-Development 
ciples upon which success in life depends. (For some of the subjects | Training of the Young 
treated, see marginal list on the right.) Domestic Science 


Everything in the Library is thoroughly practical and available for daily use by the average Art of Entertaining 
reader. It deals with present-day problems of the home, the school and the office. 


. : Geology 

Second—lIt abandons the old, alphabetical style of reference which Heat, Light and Optics 
means much waste of time in gleaning from widely scattered sources the Etiquette, Fine Arts 
knowledge desired on any particular subject. In the Success Lisrary | Physiology, Journalism 
the knowledge i full hered her for the reader and | Rasen 

nowledge is carefully gathered together for the reader and | Economics, Chemistry 

CLASSIFIED by DEPARTMENTS; all information being placed at instant | Astronomy, History 
command through an exhaustive, ILLUSTRATED, GENERAL INDEX Of more | Agt of 
than 300 PAGES. 


It is not loaded down with old encyclopedic or historical matter. It is above all interesting and upto date, Every linein anys cs, Ci 
the work is new, magneticand full of life. Its abundant illustrations make it a work of art and it reads like a romance. 


Third—Every department is covered by speciaLists; by those who 
KNow. The men and women who have been selected are the acknowledged experts in 


their particular fields. (See marginal list on the left for the names of a few of the 
300 Editors and Contributors. 


Distinguished Authorship an? Expert Treatment Throughout 


HE Library contains more than 6,000 pages, the volumes being super-royal octavo, 74% x 104 in- 
ches in size. There are 2,200 vignetted text-illustrations, many of which are original portraits 
of celebrated men and women. There are also ninety-six full-page plates in colors,—a 

larger number than is to be found in any other reference work of which we know. These plates 
present every object in the tints of nature. The paper is of wide margin, velvet finish, and 
special manufacture,—the type, large and well-spaced,—making a page easy to read by young 
or old. In both appearance and durability the mechanical execution of the Library is 













































































































































































picbsahateht> osbbemeen 
unsurpassed, as befits a work destined to last a lifetime of daily use. Readers who are The SUCCESS CO., 
interested should send in at once for sample pages, with specimen illustrations, and New York 


plates in colors, so as to enable them to come to an intelligent decision, and secure a 
set from the desirable Success subscribers edition (printed from the fresh new plates), 
in which the engravings are brought out with the greatest delicacy and beauty. 


For full Information regarding Price and Terms for all Editions, 
Clip off Inquiry Coupon at the right, and send to 











I am interested in THE Suc- 
CESS LIBRARY, and shall beglad 
to receive free your brochure con- 
taining specimen pages, illustra- 
tions, plates in color, etc., with par- 
ticulars regarding the different editions. 
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Something About the Magazines 
in the Success Clubbing Offers 


pularity of our money-saving magazine 
ying offers during the past eighteen months 
vholly without parallel. Last season’s 
ver 350,000 magazine orders) was so 
ng, that the idea of surpassing it this sea- 
veen hardly entertained until recently. 
irning, however, that we have really un- 
| the interest created far and near by 
)ffers arranged for this winter, and up to 
f writing these words, the records of the 
ng months of last season have been 
eeded, and the S. ccEess clubbing-offers 
re the magazine-reading world as by far 
est and most popular ever made by any 
or publisher. 
e days, the Success headquarters in Uni- 
Building, Washington Square, present a 
busy activity. Ordinary working hours 
rdinary force, do not at all suffice to dis- 
1 day’ s business, and night-work as wellas 
has become imperative. It is absolutely 
to clear up each day's orders before the 
f the morrow rollsin upon us. An infi- 
nt of detail is involved and our corre- 
; can aid us greatly by giving their letters 
before mailing, to see that everything is 
ind plainly set forth. 
urd receipts are mailed to the senders of 
ption orders. If you fail to obtain with- 
mable time, a receipt for money sent, 
note of inquiry. Please remember how- 
ev the mails are and have been laden with 
ods and letters, and, if you have post- 
| so late the sending of your magazine 
not complain too strenuously, if you do 
from us ‘‘by return mail.’’ 
Reverting to the exceptional popularity of our 
wish to give due credit, to the matchless 
periodicals with which we have been able 
exclusive arrangements for the present 
Each one stands for something unique 
a leader in its special field. 


The Review of Reviews 

ndispensable’’ magazine. It discusses 
I early explains the political, social and lit- 
erary news of the world, and is thus of inestima- 
to the busy man or woman who has no 
time for the careful reading of the daily newspa- 
pel Its editor, Dr. Albert Shaw, is known 
everywhere as a close student of social problems. 
Ey ssue is liberally illustrated with portraits, 
irtoons, and timely pictures of places in 
t eye, many times secured at great ex- 
pense. It affords easy, delightful and instructive 
ding, throughout the year. It is issued 

y, at $2.50 per annum. 


Current Literature 

i e leading literary monthly of America. It 
puts its readers in touch with current thought and 
literature in an easy, familiar way that makes one 
feel that famous authors are personal friends, It 
every month, in the most entertaining form, 
1m of the best things published in prose 
verse—whatever is worth knowing and re- 
membering. Its readings from new books keep 
ye thoroughly posted. No one can make a mis- 
take in depending upon Current Literature for 
his knowledge of the world’s literary achieve- 

ment ts regular price is $3.00 per annum. 


The New England Magazine 
is one in which every original New Englander, 
whether at home or ‘‘abroad,"’ takes keen delight. 
[t paints with loving touch the historic landmarks 
of New England; recalls the customs and. tradi- 
tions of the ‘‘old red schoolhouse days’’; and 


tells of the achievements of New Englanders in all 
parts of the world. It is artistically printed and illus- 
trate It forms a monthly ‘‘old-home week’’— 


for every New Englander, no matter how far away 

he y wander. In every department it shows 

\ctive quality and a literary flavor all its own. 

I e of the New England Magazine is $3.00 
| nnum. 

Leslie’s Weekly 

leading illustrated paper of America. It 

into the home circle each week, photo- 

grap reproductions—often secured at enor- 

ost, by special traveling artists, held. ready to 

go, at a moment's notice, to any part of the globe 

the stirring, history-making events taking 

ice the world over. It is the popular up-to- 


[Continued on next prgr]| 
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How to Spend Your Magazine Money 


wer well-educated American to-day is satisfied with a single magazine in his home? 
With periodical literature so rich, varied, and attractive as at present, magazines 

largely take the place of books in keeping one abreast of the times. Each magazine 
has its specialty, and only with a combination of three or four can all wants be reasonably 
satisfied. In our combinations we have avoided duplication, and have given the widest 
variety of reading matter possible. 


All subscriptions are for a Full Year. The Magazines may be sent to one or dif- 
ferent addresses. (Foreign Postage Extra.) Personal Checks Accepted. 








OFFER No. 1 $4.00 
Success (new or renewal), * . $1.00 for . 
Cosmopolitan (new or renewal), ° 7.00 on 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, the Household, Good Housekeeping or the 


Designer (a// new or renewal), may be substituted for the Cosmopolitan. (Our Price) 








OFFER No. 2 
Success (new or renewal), e ° 


Frank Leslie’s Pop. Monthly (;:°:.’",) 


renewal 


Designer (new or renewal), ° 


The Cosmopolitan, the Household or Good perry oe (adi new or 
renewal), may be substituted for either Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 
or the Designer. 


$1.00 ) * 3°" 


71.00 for 
71.00 $ aoe 


(Our Price) 








OFFER No. 3 
Success (new or renewal), ° s 


Review of Reviews (vew), m 


Current Literature (ew), or New England Magazine 
(new or renewal), may be substituted for Review of Reviews. 


Good Housekeeping (new or renewal), 


The Cosmopolitan, Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, the Household or the 
Designer (a// new or renewal), may be substituted for Good Housekeeping. 


oa.00 
$2.50 


(Our Price) 


$1.00 


{ 2.50 
| 3.00 


71.00 








OFFER No. 4 
Success (new or renewal), ° 


Leslie’s Weekly (new or renewal ), 


2 


es 


(Our Price) 


$1.00 
4.00 








OFFER No. 5 
Our Great Family Offer 


Success (new or renewal), 
Review of Reviews (rv), 


Current Literature (ew). or New England Magazine (new or re- 


2.50 
newal), may be substituted for Review of Reviews. Present sub- 
scribers to Review of Reviews or Current Literature may renew 


their subscriptions by adding $1.00 tu the club price. ° for 


Frank Leslie’s Pop.Mon. 1.00 $ 3 


(new or renewal). 
Our Price) 


$71.00 \s 6 


The Household, Good Housekeeping or the Designer (a// new or 
renewal), may be substituted for Leslie’s Monthly, or Cosmopolitan. 
1.00 


Cosmopolitan . ° 


The Household, Good Housekeeping or the Designer (a// new or 
renewal), may be substituted for Leslie’s Monthly, or Cosmopolitan. 











, . A _ new subscription to the Review of Reviews, a new subscription to Current 
' Literature. and a new or renewal a to the New England Magazine 
, e 


may be substituted each for the other. ‘ opolitan, Frank Leslie’s 
ro Monthly, Good Housekeeping, the igmer, and the Household may be substituted each for any other, except 
SUCCESS. A new subscription to SUCCESS, either new or renewal, must be included in every order. 


Send all orders and remittances to. « 


Ghe SUCCESS COMPANY 


524 University Building, Washington Square, - = New York 








‘New England Magazine (new or renewal), 3.00 
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Four Magazines for the Price of One 


E are often asked ‘‘ How Can You Do It?” The answer is simple—we are ‘‘ whole- 
salers.'"’ We sent almost 80,000 subscriptions to the Review of Reviews last season 

(over 10,000 in a single week) ; over 50,000 to the Cosmopolitan; and immense num- 

bers to other magazines. Our checks accompany every order, and publishers are relieved of 
large expenses for advertising, circularizing, etc. Naturally, therefore, we get the lowest possible 
prices—these prices are given exclusively to us—and we give the public the benefit of them. 
All subscriptions will commence with issues requested whenever possible to 


furnish copies—otherwise with issues of the month following that in which the 
subscription is received. 








OFFER No. 6 \ $=7.00 
Success (new or renewal), . ° $1.00 
Current Literature (new), . . 3.00 for 
Review of Reviews (ew), or any two of the dollar-magazines named 
below* may be substituted for Current Literature. ~ 00 


New England Magazine (new or renewal), 3.00 


Review of Reviews (ew), or any two of the dollar-magazines named 


ur Pri. 
below* may be substituted for New England Magazine. (0 P: see) 








OFFER No. 7 $ g:°° 
Success (new or renewal), . ° $1.00 ae 
Leslie’s Weekly (new or renewal), .« 4.00 
Cosmopolitan (new or renewal), ° 71.00 $Q-25 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, Good Housekeeping, the Household 


or the Designer may be substituted for the Cosmopolitan (Our Price) 








OFFER No. 8 sy 
Success (new or renewal), m $1.00 
Review of Reviews (new), ea \5:00 


Current Literature (zew), New England Magazine (ew or renewal ), or 3 oo 
any two of the dollar-magazines named below* may be substituted. e 
4.00 


Leslie’s Weekly (new or renewal), 


00 
for 
$ 3 75 


(Our Price) 








OFFER No. 9 $q-50 
Success (new or renewal), .« ° $1.00 
Review or Reviews (new), r 2.50 for 
Current Literature (new), ° 3.00 


$ q-oo 


(Our Price) 


Any two of the dollar-magazines named below* may be substituted. 


Any two of the dollar-magazines named below* may be substituted. 








OFFER No. 10 
Our Great Educational Offer 
Success (new or renewal), $7.00 i | 4 
North Am. Review (-), 5.00 
for 


: Leslie’s Weekly (sew or renewal), may be substituted. 
Current Literature ’). 3.00 

"5 
(Our Price) 


New England Magazine (ew or renewal), or new or renewal subscrip- 
tions to any two ofthe dollar-magazines named below* may be substituted. 


Review of Reviews (r-v),{2.50 


New England Magazine (ew or renewal), or new or renewal 
subscriptions to any two of the dollar-magazines named below* e 
may be substituted. 








*The dollar-magazines from which you may choose in the above offers are the Cosmopolitan, Frank 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly, the Househoid, Good Housekeeping and the Designer (a// new or renewal). 








Present subscribers to Review of Reviews, Current Literature, and the North American 

RENEWALS ® Review, may renew their subscriptions through our offers by odding One Dollar for each 
& renewal subscriptien to the combination prices named. Transfers from one member of a 

family to another are not new subscriptions. A new or renewal subscription to SUCCESS must be included in every order. 


Copies of all the above periodicals may be obtained of your newsdealer, with whom orders for these combi- 
nations may also be left. 
Send all orders and remittances to 


Ghe SUCCESS COMPANY 


524 University Building, Washington Square, = += New York 








ITI. 


Something About the Magazines 
in the Success Clubbing Offers 


| Continued | 


date, literary and pictorial record of moving 
scenes at home and abroad. Thcse who have 
hitherto denied themselves the pleasure of a sub- 
scription to a great illustrated weekly, because of 
its (necessarily) high price, will find our offers, 
including Les:.e’s Weekly, ‘‘a genuine bonanza."’ 
Its regular price is $4.00 per annum. 


The North American Review 
presents to its readers each month the most bril- 
liant galaxy of articles upon world-problems to be 
found in any periodical at home or abroad. Each 
article is written by the one man in the wer 
most competent to deal with that particular 
subject, and all are by leaders of thought and 
opinion. For eighty-seven years the North Amer- 
ican has guided public opinion in this country 
on all the great political, social, religious, and 
industrial questions of the day, and the present 
editorial management is the most brilliant and 
successful in the history of this famous Review. 
Its regular subscription price is $5.00 per annum. 


The Cosmopolitan 

is one of the leaders among the great monthly 
magazines, covering every branch of human in- 
terest with timely, suggestive, well-written, and 
finely-illustrated articles by the best authors, 
There are few great writers at home or abroad 
who are not heard from in its pages, and it is al- 
ways keenly on the alert for what is best and 
most attractive in periodical literature. It is a 
magazine of general and varied attractions, and is 
so widely known, through its many years of suc- 
cessful life, as to need no further description. 
The Cosmopolitan is published monthly, at $1.00 
per annum. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 

now in its fifty-second volume, is anothe: of the 
great modern monthlies which have given Amer- 
ica its leadership among the countries of the world 
in magazine-making. Its editorial programme for 
1902 embraces features second in interest to no 
other periodical, while its illustrations will con- 
tinue to be, as they have been in the past, the 
highest expressions of magazine art. The Leslie 
cover-designs in color for the year promise ‘to be 
notable; they are, indeed, always timely, well-con- 
ceived, artistic and especially attractive. Leslie's 
is published monthly, at $1.00 per annum. 


The Designer, 

published monthly by the Standard Fashion Com- 
pany, of New York, is one of the leading fashion 
magazines of the country. It contains beautifully 
colored engravings of the latest Parisian and New 
York fashions, with descriptions of fabrics, cos- 
tumes, designs, and millinery for women and chil- 
dren. It is an acknowledged arbiter in its field, 
and subscribers need look no further fur correct- 
ness in design, stylish color-suggestions, and clear- 
ness in description. It is in its fourteenth volume 
and its circulation of two hundred thousand copies 
proves its great popularity. It is published 
monthly, at $1.00 per annum. 


Good Housekeeping 

is conducted in the interests of the higher life of 
the household. It is bright and newsy—bristling 
with new ideas. Its departments are as numerous 
as the varied phases of the life of the household. 
It appeals to young and old of both sexes, and to 
the physical, mental, and esthetic natures of 
all its readers. Its unparalleled cooking-service, 
its unique health-department, its bright stories, 
sketches, paragraphs, and verses are supplemented 
by special articles from the most noted writers of 
the day. It is beautifully illustrated, and con- 
tains an average of 120 pages in each of its 
monthly issues. Its price is $1.00 per annum. 


The Household 

has been known and loved by more than a gen- 
eration of American women. Its finely illus- 
trated departments, covering embroidery, crochet- 
ing, knitting, household-linen, table-equipment, 
home-decorating, nursery-lore, and etiquette, are 
edited by ‘‘those who know.’’ It presents the 
latest hints on the interesting subject of pyrog+ 
raphy, and devotes much attention to photography. 
These departments, combined with an unusually, : 
high class of fiction and poetry, make The Houses 
hold a magazine of general home interest and 
value. Every monthly issue is worth a year’s cost, 
which is only $1.00. 
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Here Is Your Opportunity 
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: 
Would You Like to Represent SUCCESS 
In Your Community? 


are confident you will agree with us that a business 
association with Success is a most creditable and dignified 
connection. Even a casual inspection of any issue will 
convince you of the genuine worth of the magazine and of the 
attractiveness and impressiveness of the “Success idea.”’ 





It has been truly said of Success that it is ‘‘@ magazine with a 
purpose.” Of course it is entertaining—how could it be otherwise 
with its long list of brilliant contributors ? 
stop at mere entertainment. 


But Success does not 
It instructs while it interests. It is a 
magazine of helpfulness. It is the embodiment of twentieth century 
progressiveness; it is an abundant source of encouragement and 
inspiration to its readers. 


We know this is so, for it has been conveyed to us in hundreds 
of letters from far and near, and the knowledge that Success has 
done and is doing a great work in the world is the strong foundation- 
stone on which we build. 


Therefore we say that to represent Succgss in your community 
is a most creditable and dignified employment. It gives you a stand- 
ing and a prestige which few business connections carry with them. 


There is Money in It for You 


HE best proof of the profitableness of a connection with Success is 

found in the fact that OUR REPRESENTATIVES STAY WITH US. Many other 
periodicals have taken years to build up an organization. Ours has practically 
BUILT UP ITSELF. Clever people have seen the opportunity presented by Suc- 
cess and have seized it. They have found the association not only pleasant 
but profitable, and they continue with us season after season. Of course we 
make itan object for them to do so; we stand by them; we aid them in 
many ways; and the return for the labor exceeds that offered by any OTHER 
DOLLAR-MAGAZINE which at all approaches Success in size, circulation and 
value of contents. In addition to regular compensation it has been our 
custom to offer generous special inducements to those of our representa- 
tives whose efforts are most successful. 


Over $20,000 in Prizes 


will be given to the winners in our Prize Contests for 1902, and it is probable 
that more than twice as much will be earned in salaries and commissions by 
our representatives old and new. The first contest will extend from January 
t, to June 1, 1902, and the prizes have been so arranged that those who can 
give only a part of their time to our work will be well rewarded. The prize- 
list is a long and generous one. We will send you full particulars on request. 


Write to-day 














THE SUCCESS COMPANY, 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
522 University Building, = Washington Square, ~ 





New York 
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What Our Friends Have Done for Us, 
and What We Purpose Doing for Them 


N° OE knows better than the publishers of 

Success how much good words can do— 
good words and deeds,—for it is not only those 
who have spoken, but those who have faithfully 
worked for us, that have placed us on the crest of 
the wave. 


We here record with full appreciation the fact 


_ that our representatives are rendering scrvices to 


us unequalled in loyalty and effectiveness. All 
these, and many new friends beside, will be inter- 
ested in knowing what we, in turn, purpose doing 
for them—in learning the details of our twenty thou- 
sand dollar cash prize announcement for the new 
year. To those who have qualitied in former 
contests, and have come forth victorious, there 
will arise pleasant remembrances of ‘surprise 
money,’’ in addition to the regular compensation 
which our representatives enjoy. 

In our last five-months’ prize contest, announced 
just one year ago, the first prize was awarded to a 
woman of the South, who took over fifteen hun- 
dred subscriptions for Success. She is the wife 
of a North Carolina college professor, and was 
prompted to undertake our work by reason of her 
thorough admiration for Success, which she be- « 
lieved would make a strong appeal to everyone. 
She writes as follows :— 


‘For several years I had been reading SUCCESS with 
growing interest. It occurred to me that SUCCESS con- 
tained precisely the sort of literature most needed in the 
home, and that there was no reason why I should not 
spend part of my vacation in introducing it. 

‘*My first week's work resulted in seventy orders in a 
town where good judges said that more than twenty names 
could not be taken for any magazine. In one city I took 
one hundred and twenty names from Monday noon until 
Saturday noon. In more than one-half day's work I took 
a subscription in every house I entered, andin one instance, 
I took asubscription in every house on an entire street. 


When asked regarding the principal requisites 
for successful canvassing, she replied :— 

‘* First and foremost comes faith in, and enthusiasm for 
the magazine you represent. 1 was fully convinced, in 
working for SUCCEsS, that I was representing a magazine 
that,for quality and price, had no superior and no equal.” 

The second prize in this contest went to a young 
man who had been a clerk in a large department 
store in Chicago, and who took SuccEss with him 
on a vacation trip to Arizona. With a desire to 
employ his time, and without any previous expe- 
rience, he not only took over eleven hundred 
subscriptions and succeeded in winning a sub- 
stantial cash prize, but he won something be- 
sides the money, for he frankly states that the 
experience he gained was invaluable. In re- 
sponse to a letter asking how he did it, he said :— 

‘*T secured a hearing in almost every case. With the 
publication before my customer, its beautiful and attrac- 
tive cover, and its high aim of inspiration, progress and 
self-help, brought almost immediately a desire to sub- 
scribe."’ 

In another of our contests, a young college stu- 
dent came in for a two hundred and fifty dollar 
prize. In recounting his experience,’ he said :— 

‘* Leaving the university in June, I arrived at Buffalo the 
following day and began my summer's work, taking sub- 
scriptions for SuCCEss. I cleared thirty dollars’ profit in 
three days. 

‘*T worked on an average, about five hours a day, and 
made about five dollars a day, in addition to my prize 
money of two hundred and fifty dollars. So, by working 
for SUCCESS for a single summer's vacation, I earned 
enough money to finish my remaining two years at college. 


A list of winners in a SUCCEss prize contest is 
very interesting reading. About every state in the 
Union is represented, and it appears that women, 
when they once enter upon the work, are quite 
as successful as men. 

In our last contest, one representative took over 
fifteen hundred subscriptions; another, over eleven 
hundred; another, over six hundred; and still 
another, over five hundred. There were eight 
who ranged between two hundred and fifty and 
five hundred each; eighteen took from one hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty each; twenty-seven 
from fifty to one hundred each; and more than 
one hundred and fifty who took between twenty- 
five and fifty subscriptions each. All these re- 
ceived prizes in addition to their regular com- 
pensation. 

The coming distribution will be the most im- 
portant which we have ever undertaken, both in 
the amount and number of the prizes, which are 
so arranged and graded that about every earnest 
worker will be rewarded. Full particulars will be 
cheerfully sent on application, and those who de- 
sire to enter should write at once, as the contest 
begins January 1, 1902. 
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BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


- Moore’s Clubbing Offers 


LOWEST EXISTING PRICES. 





Success, - 

Cosmopolitan, 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.0 
Review of Reviews (new), 


Current Literature (new), or New England Magazine, 
or Bookman (new), or Arena, or Mind, or Critic, or any 
two magazines in Offer No.1 below may be substituted. 


Si. ~ 
1.0 


$3: 
. FOR ALL FOUR 


(New or renewal except 
Current Literature.) 


ONE YEAR. 


(Checks Accepted) 


Publications in Any Club Sent to One or Different Addresses as 








Desired. 


29 





TO THE PUBLIC: 





The present season is my 24th 
1: atonal Clubbing Bargains than t 


a in the magazine subscription business, and during this time I have never known 


ese, and I advise everyone, especially my thousands of old patrons throughout America, 





























o take advantage of these special offers before they expire.—W. H. MOORE. 
Success... $ > tay D 2 75 i Success . . . « $1.00 TOTAL Success - «+ =$1.00) 
Total Ciub le ° 
Leslie’s Weekly . ¥ 00 Priee === | Cosmopolitan. 1.00 e Review of Reviews ( new) . §2.50 
TOTAL 
Woman’s Home Companion — 1.00 New England Magazine, Cur- (3,00 $ .00 

Success . - $l TOTAL Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly,/ My Club Price rent Literature (new), Critic, 5 
Review of Reviews. (new) - §2.50 een age Designer. Good House- $ 2.00 ge asene, Sane, 

Bookman (new), Arena, Mind, a? or any —— in ier : ' . 

New England Magazine, Cur- —_ $5.00 1 below, may be substituted. . may be substituted. My Club Price 

rent Literature (new), or any The P litan . ‘ orien $ 50 

two in Offer No. 1 below, may Success $1.00 Woman’s Home Companlon, The i 

be substituted. My Club Price ° : F . > 7 TOTAL Designer, Good Tousewenrias. 

Frank Leslie’s Pop. Monthly . 1.00 Leslie's Weekly . . . sae) $ oo Household, or any magazine in 
The Desi ner, Good Housekeepi ing, $9.50 ———— eer, we 7 20 fer No. 1 below, may be substituted. sce 

ousehold, or any magazine in ier pal oman’s Home Com on - 
No. 1 below, may be substituted. Frank Leslie’s ate Monthly, De-{ My Club Price Success . 4 » : $1.00) $ =y_50 
, signer, Household, or Good House- 7 o 

Success . ¢ es - $1.00 keeping, or any magazine in Offer $3:75 Bookman (new) . . - 2,00/ — 

Review of Reviews (new) . £2.50 No. 1, may be substituted. ) My Club Price 
New England Magazine, Book- 13,00 OG ae ae eee $ Oo 
man(new),Arena,Critic, Mind, $ 00 Ss ° 
or any two in Offer No. 1, sees f Success =. we. $1.00 TOTAL SE a ee 
—. below, may be substi- Bookman (new) . . ‘a $ 00 s $1.00 TOTAL 

uted, Critic, $2.00; Arena, $2.50; uccess . . 

Current Literature (new) - 3.00/ My Club Price or Mind, $200; may be sub- mee Review of Reviews ‘(new) - f250) § oo 
New England Magazine, Book- $ oo stituted. New England Magazine Cur. 13.00) —— 
man (new), Arena,Critic, Mind, Staten a — of Reviews (new) . - My Club Price rent Literature (new), 
or any two in Offer No. 1, may New England Magazine, Cur-13 man (new), Arena, Critic, - My Club Price 
be substituted. rent Literature (new), or any $ oo any two in Offer No. 1, may 

North American Review (new) 5.00) two in Offer No. 1 below, = be substituted. $3:75 
Leslie’s Weekly may be substituted. may be substituted. Leslie's Weekly . ° ° weancotd 
Additional offers may be made up from the following tables i Club | SUCCESS and in Cl G and 

which for convenience are marked Class G and Class H. ” | success, {,F Corset tneomans tone } Price Price Weekly-and North Amer. A 11.00 5.25 

Regular MyClub CLASS G. and any two in Class G .. $6.00 83.00 | SUCCESS and — two in Class H and Leslie’s 

Success and any | Price Price nee, See Review of Reviews (new) 11.00 4.7% 

magazine in Class G $2.00 $1.50 Fed s creeauat $1.00 | SUCCESS, 4.) Current Literature (new } SUCCESS and any “two in Class ‘H and North eb Gane 

Success and any two i * el and Leslie’s Weekly. .. 8.00 8.35 | success and any one in Class H and Leslie’s _ ; 

Cl G 3.00 2. 00 Ww ‘oman m4 "Hl ome SUCCESS and “ap one in Class G and any one in Weekly and North Am. Review (new). 18.00 &.75 
magazines in Class Companion...... 1.00 5.00 2.50 SUCCESS and any three in Claes H and North 

Success and any three he Designer 1.00 | SUCCESS and an one in Class G and any twe in American Review (new 14.50 6.00 

ClassG 4.00 2.50) $gcdtousekeer’é 120 Tt sucomss (it's ‘Class H and any ¢ otpeyrage: 
magazinesin pte Nicci. em and any @ one in and any twe in 6.00 3.00 RENEWALS (in place of new subscriptions) to RE- 
Pri sU ESS i ‘in Class Gand Lesl 
Success and any two The Review of ~ hee CCESS and any one in and Leslie's ade: ane VIEW OF REVIEWS, or CURRENT 


Price views (new) 


Regular My Club 
Current Literature 


magazines in Class Price 
H, 





yee! 
SUCCESS and Lesiie’ ’s Weekiy, Cosmopolitan, and 


LITERATURE MAY BE iNCLUDED FOR $1.00 ADDI- 







































































































rth ae Review (new) 1.00 5.25 
Be erg 7.00 $3.00 Bee ey i SUCCESS and any one in Class H and Leslie’s ccna TIONAL TO THE PRICE QUOTED FOR THE CLUB. 
New En g an y.. " as hates 
Magazine. . 3.00 | SUCCESS and any ‘two in Class G and Leslie’s ery ublications 
Success andany three Bookman (new) Sa Of: =. ., WER e tinenk sh. 00-50 1 psb Laci cpeesnes an 7 3.75 NEW OR RENEWALS P tions may be 
magazines in Class Aroma. Saaebhoks en = SUCCESS a any ‘two in ‘in € sins, Gand aay one i New or Renewal, except 
. ; EE . 2 ass nd Nor cal 
Mis + t6i vs OM GH ae... oe (HOW ISTIAR DINED oie oe so aceiesbecssessseb 5.00 | When otherwise stated that they must be new. 
I ALSO FURNISH AS FOLLOWS Ateseste 3 — No. 2. * haw cue al aie stm No. 7. ne 
inslee’s Magazine, one year ............. ‘ n » with § Any one in Offer No. L........ 6.0... cece ee 
OFFER No. 1. Boston Cookin © Gelont ot ther. one year 00. an 7 two in J Any two in Offer No. a ie Three $3.25 
ee wer and * aaa 8 ) Family nee, aw Broadwa: Magazine, one year . ‘00 | Offer No. 1, OFFER No. 8. 
— ae ae Current x (new), one year. 50 2 DBS | Ary one in Offer No. 2 The 5 

merican Go! one ' seceeeseeees Designer, one year. -00 e Any two in Offer No. a. Three e Oo 
American een gent one year sews .. 1.00 E slementary me aeool ‘Teacher, one yea 60 
Bohemian, one year ° veeee .- 1.00 Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly Trourtess OFFER No. 9. 

Cc osmopolitan, one year. - 10 months and Art Calendar)............... 1 00 Any two with J Any twe in offer No.1.. os The 
Criterion, one’ yea .. 1.00 | Any two for J judge (weekly), four mee UG 167\ any one in | Any one in offer No. 2. ll $3.50 
. ‘ampbel's {liustrated souirnai, one year . : 2 mneth = _ ‘eslie’s Weekly, four months 134 Offer No. 1, Any one in offer No. 3...... ; 

‘ountry Life, six mon % x1, to o Li 5 "150 No. 

Dietetic and Hygienic Same, one year... 1.00 or different ad- New Volee (new), Ct rags. 0 one year.. =% 00 $2.50 Any three in offer No. OFFER } No. 1 o. The $3 25 
Suess Poultry wone year... : i 00 — danny 8 RO zine, one vg eae “ = Any one in Offer No. 8.. Four 

. erry Picture Magazine, one year.......... 00 . 
Good Health, one year .. 100 $7 3»O Seth A eg (renewal), one year ou" og | Any THREE Sires eat OFFER No. 11. 

ints, one year..... ......... . 1.00 3chool Review, one yea . 10 of these. only eview of v “——- (new), Success, and The Cosmo- 
Household. one year cncecoesteccerecccce BOD The Commoner, oné year. . 1.00 2 75 a itan (the —~wesenge 
Ledger Monthly, one year........... --- 1.00 Truth, one year. ... 1 00 $ e With any one in Offer No. 1, all fonr.......................$8.00 
Me‘ern Culture, one year..... ............. 1.00 With any one in Offer No. 2)  £ Sere 3.30 
Modern Priscilla. one year.. -. 1.00 ree — OFFER No. $2.50 With any one in Offer No. 3, all four.. 3.7 
Motherhood. one year sesvsossseses 100) any REE | Riblical World Gigi, one yea a TN "200 OTHER OFFERS AS FOLLOWS: 

National Magazine, one year.. . 1.00 0 - Any one with ith in Offer N 

New Idea Woman’s Magazine, one year... 1.00 Birds and Nature, one yea: - 1.50) Aw y me ae with any one n Offer Yo. 1 
Normal Instructor, three years 1.00 $2.00 ey => one year... . 2.00 Omer was a any twe in a qo 1 a 
Overland Monthly, one year . 1,00 Cassell’ zine, one year - 1.50 ~~ with any mip in Offer No. RS 

>athfinder, one year......... 1.00 Cassell’ : Little Folks, one yea . 150 $2 25 4 any twe in Seer yo. s... 
>»ictorial Review, one year ; 1.00 vonmry Caees, one year 10 e ba any one in oaer No. :.. 

Popular Educator, one year 1.00 Critic, o ‘~ “£ .. 2.00 7. > o — * er No. 2-20 
Poultry Monthly and Vick's, one year..... 1.00 Donahoe" s Magazine, one year............. 2.00 any one ~ vee he Boo eins ve o.2¢ 
Primary Education, one year 1.00 Any FOUR 180 Any one with re pens ones ao 1.. 4-33 
Popular Science News Sib sub.), one year 1 60 Etude, one ycar 1. . any one in aa two in Offer No.2 4.75 
Recreation (new). one yeu . 1.00 $2 50 Fine Arts Journa! isn year ...... 1 bi Offer No. 2, res poodadl aa ld ed aoe ‘ ase 
ete eas 1 99 om [ist ons gear ee ee 20) $2.40 = Ft Ae $59: 

able la one . oes 0.8. - 
Teachers: World, oné yea. 1.99 Sistas coer’ 1 ee | Setar Tinesy eee ae 339 

1e ra, one ear. ¢ ot tha 2 © 
Vick’s Somer three years 1 00 | Or you may make up Clubs as follows: Century with any one in Offer No. 4.75 
100 Century with any two in Offer No. 2. 5.50 
Woman's Home Companion. one year 0 OFFER No. 4. Century with any one in Offer No.3... 5.25 
Waren re, ex mao cae Any one in Offer No. 1.. te terereces The Century with any two in Offer No.3.) ees 

Harper’s Magazine, $3.35. McClure’ - Magaziae, $1.00. Munsey’s ro pong a Otter = 2... wie ounoweye Three $3.00 St. Hicheoine with any one in Offer No.1. ‘ 3.30 
Magazine, $1.00. Ladies’ Home Journal, $1.00. Saturday Evening FFER No. oS aie seas pe ee a Connen wnat anit 
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| WILL DUPLICATE ANY COMBINATION OR CLUB OFFER 


ADVERTISED. 





ie Je will send me THREE orders 

ANY combinations, except those 

containing Success, you may have 

E, as your premium. a yearly 

subscription to FiNy $1.00 periodical mentioned in 

Offer No. labove. Your OWN club and TWO other 

clubs make the THREE orders. Special cash com- 
missions quoted to agents on Success Clubs. 














COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


had for the asking by postal card or letter. 
accompany a large organization. 


A $750 Mobile 


REFERENCES: Any 


merican publisher; Any Rochester bank; and 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED TO TAKE ORDERS FOR MY CLUB OFFERS. 


I have no traveling representatives. Pay no money to such who are strangers to you. 
as a Prize to Agent for Most Subscriptions. 


My Large 44-nage Catalogue contains a list of 2,500 publications at low prices, including much 
valuable information which all magazine readers should have, 
I have the largest business in the world in m 


be 
ualed facilities which 
n or Bradstreet’s. 


LIBERAL COMMISSION PAID. 


It will save money, and may 
line, and the une 


Particulars on Application. 


Address all orders to W. H. MOORE, No. 47 Moore Bidg., BROCKPORT, N.Y. 
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PORTO RICO’S NEW TREASURER 
J, NM, HANSON'S CLUBBING OFFERS We 
oe, LOUGHBY, a young 


ALL ONE YEAR 
THREE $2.50 


bor at Washington 
since 1890, was ap- 

ALL. SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR. 
Sent to one or different ad- Regular 00 cuT IT IN HALF 
dresses. Tr 1e periodicals inany SUCCESS, $1.0 





pointed treasurer of 
Porto Rico, by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, to suc- 
ceed Dr. J. H. Hollan- 
der, who recently re- 
signed from the faculty 
of Johns Hopkins Uni- 











iter wil be sent t0 ° ° . . 1.0 $ 52 | versity. Mr. Willough- 
ne lifferent addresses. oin , . 

wit ir friends and take. all. | by, who is an honored 
Th subscripti ons may be either REVIEW OF REVIEWS (new), . 2. WORTH Talletatn of that uni- 
mew or renew: al. sxeane where Current Literature (new), or New England ai Send Us Only 

added t« » prices of the combin- Magazine, may be substituted. 


versity, has been a 
I ita ning Review of Re- 


ations ; $ 79.50 
views or Current Literature, or = 
prese subseribers may renew a 


W. F. WILLOUGHBY student of economics, 
scription to either one of 


and many govern- 
magazines The Designer or Household or Good Housekeeping of or mental reports on economics have won for him an 
a s be substituted. (Checks accepted) . obo: - : 
a Sy ee Reg. Price Our Price international reputation. He is the author of a 
- $5.00 $2.75 number of valuable works on financial and in- 


. 5.00 2.75 dustrial problems, and has contributed articles to 
. . . . . - 300 2.00 








SUCCESS, and Leslie’s Weekly, 


SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), Cosmopolitan and The Black Cat, ‘i 
SUCCESS, Designer, and Cosmopolitan, . 


SUCCESS, Leslie’s Monthly and Cosmopolitan, 3.00 2.00 reanays — 7 a ee ae 
SUCCESS, The Black Cat, Cosmopolitan and ‘Lealle’s Monthly,. © . ° . ' . 350 2.254 | abroad for the United States government, when 
SUCCESS, ‘Designer, Cosmopolitan and Leslie’s Monthly, ; 4.00 2.50 . oo ee the social an as ustria 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), Leslie’s Monthly and Cosmopolitan, 5.50 3.004 | Conditions of other nations. On several occa- 


SUCCESS, Popular Science News (new), Review of Reviews (new), and Cosmopolitan, ” 6.00 3.00 sions he represented the United States at indus- 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), and Leslie’s Weekly, - 750 375 trial congresses and conventions. 
SUCCESS, Current Literature (new), Review of Reviews an ‘and The Black Cat, 7.00 3.25 




















In 1894, Mr. Willoughby was the official United 

SUCCESS, = = = r1year, $1.00 ) Less Than Hall | SUCCESS, - - = 1year, $1.00 ) Send Us Only | | >*2tes delegate to the international labor congress 
ee ACE ME IRR a di aoe ea), 9 $ 25 at Milan, Italy. In 1897, at Brussels, and in 1900, 
Current Literature (new), ~ 3.00 === | Birds and Nature, e 5 1.50 3:25 | at Paris, he was the American representative at 
North Amer. Review (new), “ 5.00 ) For All Four | Leslie’s or Cosmopolitan, * 1.00 J For All Four similar conventions. In recognition of his- ser- 
SUCCESS, - = = ryear, $1.00 ) Less Than Half | SUCCESS, - = = ryear, $1.00 ) Send Us Only vices in dealing with labor problems, he was dec- 
Review of Reviews (new), - 2.50 Leslie’s Illustrated hier as 4.00 orated, by France, as a chevalier of the Legion of 
Leslie’s Iilustrated Weekly, 4.00 $4:75 The Black Cat, - _ -50 Bh $350 50 H eed , ' 8 ” 
New England Magazine, 3.00 ) For All Four | American Boy, = = - 1.00 ) For All Four onor. = * 

~ Mr. Willoughby was asked to organize and 
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North Amer. Review am, 5.00 ) For All Four } Designer or NN te 1.00 $3 All i Four which are making an effort to give this matter 
SUCCESS, = = = year, $1.00 ) Less Than Half | SUCCESS, - = = year, $1.00 ) Send Us Only especial recognition. The Porto Rico appoint- 
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SU BSTITUTIONS: A new subscription to REVIEW oF REVIEWS, a new subscription to CURRENT LITERATURE, and a fited by them. 


2 new or renewal subscription to NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, THE Critic or ARENA, May be substi- 


» » 
deg or ¢ 2ach . ( enreeen abs tesa S MONTHLY, \aeae en gee gg . Desicxen, THE HOUSEHOLD, Amenican Boy, 
LONTH, RECREATION (new), and POPULAR SCIENCE NEWS (new), ma substitut for each other. No other ¢ anges 
can be made in these offers. ? , RIGHT AWAY 
BIRDS AND NATURE, and POPULAR SCIENCE NEws (new), spsice of the two, $3.00), with either SuccEss or “ee GIN Ti ] 99 j 
$4. 00 for $2. 6 COSMOPOLITAN, or any dollar magazine named above, the three, one year $2.65. Brew right, and right away, 1Sa motto which 


Harper’s Magazine may be added to any of the above combinations for $3.35. Regular price, $4.00. 
The Youth’s ys ag _ Calendar for 1902, ma ed added for $1.75. 
$3.60; Regular — 0 cClure’s Magazine, $1. Lad 


Evening Post, have known more people come to grief through 
Club raisers, newsdealers and agents wanted to take orders for our combination offers. Liberal commissions paid procrastination, indolence, and dillydallying, than 
$1000.22 IN CASH to Agents sending us most subscriptions. Write for particulars. § | rom almost anything cles. There is nothing cles 

ddress all orders to quite so destructive to the energy which does 

MAGAZINE i . hich 1 h i = 

J. M. HANSON, Xcexcy™ 29 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. gn 2 bakit of dena 7 ee 
44-PAGE CATALOGUE OF 3,000 PERIODICALS FREE. The only possible corrective of it is to determine 
stoutly to begin, on the instant, the task before 
you. Every moment's delay makes it harder and 
harder to start: It is the beginning which is diffi- 
cult. If dawdlers could only once be set in mo- 
tion, many of them would run awhile; but they 


would have saved many a youth from dis- 


entury Magazine, aster. Nothing is more delusive than delay. I 


ies’ Home Journal and Saturday 














If You Want to Hit This Bullseye 


lack the power of initiative. 
VOU must master the art of thinking logically, and expressing your thoughts forcefully. Nothing Shun the fatal habit of ‘‘ putting off,’’ as you 
gives better training to achieve this art than activity in a debating club; and no book is of more would a temptation to crime. The moment you 
practical help to the members of such clubs than 


feel a temptation to dawdle come upon you, 
THE SUCCESS CLUB DEBAT ER jump up, and then go with all your might at the 


most difficult thing you have to do. Never begin 
& & 


with the easiest thing; take the hardest, and hang 
on persistently until you have overcome the habit. 

Teaches 

How 


Select Good Questions. 


100 Model Questions Given. 


Prepare and Deliver an 
Argument. 


0 Actas Judge or Chairman 


Understand Parliament- 
ary Rules. 


x} 


Thinking 
On the Feet 


Helps the merchant or sales- 
man to set forth the selling 
points of his goods; is the 
stock in trade for the law- 
yer, clergyman, orator or 
statesman, and is a valuable 
aid to men and women in 
every walk of life. 


s. } 


‘THIS handbook was prepared especially for members of the League of Success Clubs, but it has been so widely de- 
manded by numbers of other societies that we have decided to put it on the ~_r market. It is cloth bound, 


pocket size, and contains 64 pages. 


Sent postpaid, for 25 cents. Special rates to clubs. Address 


THE SUCCESS CLUB BUREAU, Room 801, University Building, NEW YORK 


If you belong to a debating club, send for leaflet telling ro your club should join the League of Success Clubs. 
/f you do not belong to a debating club, we will send you a free booklet that will tell you how to organize one. 








Fear procrastination as a dangerous enemy. It 
is more than a thief of time; it steals character, 
ruins opportunity, robs you of freedom, and makes 
a slave of you. 

How can one expect to succeed when his to- 
morrows are always mortgaged for the debt that 
should have been paid to-day? The ready boy, 
the one who is always on the alert for the next 
thing, who is always prepared to do the thing re- 
quired of him, and to do it at once, is the one 
who wins. A habit of promptness is the most 
valuable one to form. It unifies and strengthens 
the faculties, and makes one methodical. 

Everybody admires a boy who, like a race 
horse, is always ready to start. A ready boy 
makes a prompt, efficient man. Somehow, readi- 
ness and promptness seem to brace up all the 
other faculties, and raise their value to the highest 
power. They follow in line when promptness 
leads the way. 

» * 
Hurry not only spoils work, but spoils life, also.—LussBocx. 
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The 


Safety Kerosene Stove 


QUICKEST! HOTTEST! 
MOST ECONOMICAL STOVE 





Shipped, express prepaid, to $ 
any address upon receipt of 3 
O WICK. NO PUMP. Burns ordinary coal 
N oil. CANNOT EXPLODE. Flame can be 
turned up and down like gas. Can be carried 
in a bag or trunk without danger of leakage. All 
nickel plated. Write for circular. 


Safety Kerosene Stove and Light Co. 
524 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Sees _ 


Sp 


OR SENT‘REE UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


Mac bird 18° St-& Irving Place, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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NO CROUP 


if your child wears the Egyptian Threat Band. 


This startling statement is absolutely true. It is 
hoi rible to think of the thousands of little gasping lives 
cu.oxed out that surely would be saved if this light silk 
medicated band were worn. You can sleep in 
eace and safety if the children wear our 
feed. You can be sure you will find them in the 
morning just as well as when you tucked them in at 
night--no croup, no cough, no bronchitis—the band 
prevents and cures coughs as wellascroup. We do 
not ask you to take our word forit. Don’t sendus 
any money. Just tellus the age of the child and 
the size of the neck in inches. We will send a 
band by return mail. Test it for 20 days and 
if it is satisfactory send us $2.00—if not, simply 
returnthe’band. Nothing can be gained by waiting 
and a life may be saved by promptness. Write 
ustoday. Preventsand cures - 
Bronchitis and coughs of “i 
adults as well as_ children ; 
every one with sensitive throat 
should try it. 


EGYPTIAN MFG. CO., 
430 Mich. Trust Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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How President Roosevelt 
Wrote His First Message 


WALDON FAWCETT 
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MAJ.O.L. PRUDEN DELIVERING THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


‘THE youngest president that the United States 

has had undertook the first important work 
which came to his hand, after his installation in 
office,—the preparation of the annual message to 
congress,—in a radically different manner from 
any of his predecessors. 


It was as if a typically | 








> We have no agents or branch stores. 





energetic American manhood had brought its | 


| characteristic originality of thought and action to 


a task whose performance has previously been 
hedged about by custom and tradition; and, 
when this innovation was combined with the tire- 
less endeavor in which such a human dynamo as 
Theodore Roosevelt glories, the result was inter- 
esting as affording one of those striking object 
lessons of achievement which the President be- 
lieves it is the duty of every man in public 
office to set. before the young men of the nation. 
It is difficult to convey an idea of the extent of 
the work involved in the preparation of a presi- 
dent's message, under the most favorable circum- 


| stances, and for a newcomer to prepare so ex- 


haustive a paper in the limited time intervening 
between the tragedy at Buffalo and the opening of 
congress was a herculean task. It must be re- 
membered, also, that, whereas William McKinley 
would have set about the preparation of his mes- 
sage familiar with the smallest detail in the work- 
ings of all the various branches of the govern- 
ment, his successor was under the necessity of 


| acquainting himself with all these facts and with 


the inner history of the executive policy which he 
had promised to follow, before he could begin to 
write the message. 

The new president grappled with the problem 
with his usual determination. At the first cabi- 
net meeting after he arrived in Washington, he 


asked the members of his official household to | 


inform him on the most important matters claim- 
ing the attention of their respective departments, 
and the exact status of each. He even went fur- 
ther, making appointments to meet each cabinet 
officer individually, in order to obtain a more 
thorough understanding of existing conditions. 


During the entire time that he was engaged on | 


his initial presidential message, there was scarcely 


| a morning but what he was at his desk at nine 
| o'clock, or earlier, and he seldom ceased work in 


the afternoon before four o'clock. Even after 
midnight, he did not entirely dismiss the sub- 
ject. On one occasion, when he -had accom- 
panied his wife and daughter to the theater, he 


remained for only one act, and then hurried | 


home to have a little interval for werk. 

In his method of formulating his first declara- 
tion of a national policy, President Roosevelt has 
worked along new lines. The chief magistrate, 
while preparing an annual message to congress, 
is always furnished, by the chiefs of the various 


| government departments, with reports recounting 


the work of their respective branches during the 
year, and making recommendations for the fu- 


31 
All orders should be sent direct tous. 


"" 
Reduced Prices 
on Suits and Cloaks 


This is the last an- 
nouncement of our 
Reduced Price Sale, 
so act quickly if you 
wish to take advan- 
tage of it. 


Suits, Skirts, and 
Cloaks made-to- 
order of bran-new 
materials, and 
splendidly finished 
at one-third less 
than regular prices. 


All of the fabrics 
are suitable for 
either Winter or 
early Spring wear. 
Nearly all of our 
styles and materials 
share in this re- 
duction. 

The Catalogue 
and Samples tell of 
many offerings like 
these : 


Suits in the newest 
models, made of up-to- 
date materials and 
lined throughout, 
suitable for inter 
and early Spring 
wear; former price 
$10, reduced to $6.67. 





$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 

Costumes of Velveteen, Corduroy and Velvet Cords— 

former price $21.50, reduced to $14.34, 

$24 Costumes reduced to $16. 

Latest designs in Skirts, with just the proper style 

to them; former price, $5, reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Long Jackets, former price, $10, reduced to $6.67. 

$15 Jackets reduced to $10. 
$18 Jackets reduced to $12. 

Rainy-Day, Golf and Traveling Skirts; former price 

$6, reduced to $4. 

$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced ts $6. 

Reduced prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Traveling Suits, 

Rain-proof Coats and Skirts, etc. 

Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List will be sent_free 
by return mail. the garment which we make you should not 
satisfy, send it back, and we wi/l refund your money. This 
is the last announcement of this Sale, so act quickly if you wish 
to take advantage of it; it will last only a few weeks and the 
choicest goods will be sold first. Be sure to say you wish the 
Winter Catalogue and Reduced Price Sampies. 


Our new Spring Catalogue will be ready January 27th. 
Every well dressed woman should have one; write now, and we 
will mail you a copy with a full line of new Spring samples as 
soon as issned. Be sure to say you wish the new Spring 
Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 








b 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, 

N Croup, 
Bronchitis, — 


Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever. 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the dis- 
tressing and often fatal affections for which 


it is recommended. For more than twenty 
years we have had the most conclusive as- 
surances that there is nothing better. Ask 
your pliysician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, 
which gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York. 























grows in popularity 
because of its 


Al 


work and service. 
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302 Broadway, New York. 














Let us send you an illustrated pamphlet giving full 
details of its i antl 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 






























| United States. 


clients’ properties. 


a efficient plan. 





| care to pay. 


vert your property into cash. 


HAVE a better equipment and a better plan for quickly diigiiaa 
of real estate (any kind, anywhere) than any other man in the 
I have more than fifty capable assistants. I occupy | 
sixteen offices on the fourteenth floor of the North American Building. | 


'I am spending upwards of $5,000.00 monthly in advertising my | 


If you have property to sell, send brief description, 


_ Do any of the following properties interest you? 


| including price, and I will tell you all about my practical, modern, 
I will tell you how it will enable you to promptly con- 
If you are in the market for any kind 
of a property, anywhere, tell me what you want and about what you 
Write at once—while you have the matter in mind. 





In South Orange, N. J. 








This attractive residence 
| property has one of the 
finest locations in this vicin- 
ity. It is 8 minutes’ walk 
| from Mountain Station on 
} the D.L.& W. R. R.,, and 
| five minutes from South 
Orange electric cars. The 
15-room house is in perfect 
condition and thoroughly 
modern in every respect. 
Fine clay tennis court; 
driveway ; fruit trees, gar- 
den,etc. Lot is 200 ft. front 
and 165 ft. deep. Price, 
$13,500—easy terms 








An Excellent Fryit Ranch in California. 


About five miles from the city limits of Los Angeles, on 
the Verdugo Foot Hills, North Glendale, is situated one of 
the most desirable and productive of California fruit 
ome hes. There are about 

have been carefully cultivated and will bear heavily. 
lemon trees in fine condition will yield from two to three 


boxes per tree. 


various other fruit and nut trees; also 
The house is unusually substant 


berries. 


in every way. Excellent water. 
Price, $25,000. W seb eae for particulars. 


pleasant climate. 


Navel orange trees which 


There are also 200 choice prune trees and 


apes 2nd black- 
1 and attractive 


Beautiful location and 








A Bargain in Colorado. 

I have for sale in Jefferson 
County, Colorado, one of the 
best and most fully equipped 
fruit and dairy farms in the 


state. 
of cows, 


Large stock (40 
horses, ete, 


head) 
Well 


established milk route; 9- 


room brick house; 2 


large 


barns; cattle sheds, corrals, 
and all necessary imple- 


ments. 
exceptionally good. 
acres of land. 


All improvements 


120 


7 acres of 


fruit. 4-mile to railroad sta- 


tion. Price, $8,000. 
to-day for particulars. 


. Write 





15 Acres of Fruit in 
North Carolina. 
Here is a bargain, consist- 
ing of 15 acres of grapes and 
peaches, a small house, barn 
and a packing house. It is 
less than two miles from 
Southern Pines, a popular 
health resort, and 68 miles 
from Raleigh. There are 
about 900 peach trees and 
about 4,500 grape vines of 
good varieties. 1} miles 
eas railroad station. The 
property is valued at $1,500, 
gun. _ be sold quickly at 





In Detroit, Michigan. 





This attractive and sub- 
startial house is situated 
on Jefferson Avenue, one 
of the finest residence 
streets in Detroit, and on 
one of the best blocks on 
the avenue. A detailed de- 
scription of the luxurious 
interior will interest any 
one who is suited with the 
location and price. Every- 
orig in excellent condi- 

tion. Price, $14,000— $6,000 
cash, 





Ww. M. OST RANDER, 


1410 North American Building, Philadelphia. 
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ture. Former presidents, as a rule, have simply 
embodied these documents, with slight altera- 
tions, in their messages, but not so President 
Roosevelt. He utilized the data, but he rewrote 
everything submitted, and embodied his own 
ideas on each subject. 

President Roosevelt has had, in this work, one 
great advantage over other presidents, in his pos- 
session of a literary training. This has enabled 
him to dictate rapidly, and obviated the necessity 
of frequent or extensive revisions,—a tendency - 
which, in the case of some presidents, was 
simply appalling in the amount of work it in- 
volved for stenographers and others. Then, too, 
he was systematic in dealing with the task. After 
he had really begun the preparation of the mes- 
sage, he announced that it would be impossible 
for him to see visitors after half past one in the 
afternoon, thus reserving some of the best work- 
ing hours of the day for labor.. He first consid- 
ered those subjects of lesser importance in gov- 
ernment affairs; and, when these portions of the 
message were completed, he read them to several 
of the cabinet officers. 

President Roosevelt dictated his entire mes- 
sage, George B.Cortelyou, first secretary, and Wil- 
liam F. Loeb, assistant secretary, acting by turns 
as amanuenses. William McKinley followed 
this plan to some extent, although he wrote por- 
tions of almost every message with his own hand. 
Grover Cleveland, and almost all his predeces- 
sors, penned their messages unaided, and for 
many of them it was a stupendous task, as they 
were slow and laborious writers, without exception. 

Another matter in which President Roosevelt 
has been responsible for an innovation is found 
in his manner of preparing the presidential mes- 
sage for transmission to congress. Previously, it 
had been customary for Major O. L. Pruden, one 
of the secretaries, a remarkable penman, with 
his assistants, to transcribe the message after the 
final corrections had been made, and present cop- 
ies in manuscript to the senate and to the house 
of representatives. As the constantly expanding 
business of the government has lengthened the 
message to congress each year, this copying job 
attained gigantic proportions. Often, too, the 
time was extremely limited. Indeed, in the case 
of William McKinley's last message, Major Pru- 
den and his assistants had to work like beavers 
on the Sunday and Sunday night preceding the 
opening of congress, in order to have the docu- 
ments ready. When President Roosevelt heard of 
the conditions which had prevailed, he promptly 
announced that, if it should ever happen that there 
was not sufficient time to copy a message, a type- 
written copy should be transmitted to both houses 
of congress. 

Considering the number of persons who are, in 
one way or another, aware of its contents, the se- 
crecy which surrounds the preparation of a presi- 
dent's message is well-nigh marvelous. There is, 
however, excellent reason for this watchfulness. 
Were it possible for its contents to be learned 
surreptitiously, unscrupulous speculators would 
be certain to seek to enrich themselves at the 
possible price of a serious impairment of business 
stability and financial conditions. There would, 
also, be engendered a wonderful rivalry between 
enterprising newspapers. Indeed, during the ad- 
ministration of Rutherford B. Hayes, when the 
system of safeguards was not as complete as at 
present, a copy of one of his messages was stolen 
and sold to a newspaper, which, it is reported, 
paid fifteen thousand dollars for it. 


Find Your Place and Fill It 


T 1S asad parody on life to see a man earning 
his living by a vocation which has never re- 
ceived his approval. It is pitiable to see a youth, 
with the image of power and destiny stamped 
upon him, trying to support himself in a mean, 
contemptible occupation, which dwarfs his nature, 
and makes him despise himself; an occupation 
which is constantly condemning him, ostracizing 
him from all that is best and truest in life. Dig 
trenches, shovel coal, carry a hod; do anything 
rather than sacrifice your self-respect, blunt your 
sense of right and wrong, and shut yourself off 
forever from the true joy of living, which comes 
only from the consciousness of doing one’s best. 


i) ws 


Sad will be the day for any man when he becomes absolutely 
contented with the life he is living, wfth the thoughts he is 
thinking. and the deeds that he is doing,—when there is not for- 
ever beating at the doors of his soul some great desire to do 
something larger which he knows that he was meant and made 





to do because he is a child of God.—PuiLutps Brooks. 
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**Best because it Slides ”’ 














The only 
practical 
adjustment 


See the slide 


COULTER, JR. 
SHOE HOLDER 


Holds the shoe perfectly, leaving both hands free to polish 
It is instantly adjust- 
ed and bracket can 
be screwed to any 
wall or casing, per- 
mitting holder to be 
removed when sot 
in use. Nickel finish, Combi- 
nation Form to fit both 
men’s and women’s 
shoes. Sent with Box 
of Blackola Polish and 
Polishing Cloth, upon receipt of 


i= 


THE COULTER MFG. CO. 
P. 0. Box 24 


Dept. F Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SQUARE INCHES 
OF BEAUTIFULLY 


To indroduce Boyce’s Monrauy in you 
i we make you a Present. app preciate 
by every lady. yce’s Monthly s beauti- 
fally. illustrated in colors ani contains the 

ngs of popular autbors as well as other 
instructive and interesting reading. Send 

— twenty-five cents for one year’s sub- 

ption to Boyce’s Monthly and get by 
reere mail the Large legant Contes 

ece and Four Doilies, containing 0 

uare inches of f beautifully stamped linen 
it e pictures, ready to work. The dotlies 
and the large clegant center piece 
stamped on fine linen, 18 inches wide ty 
35 inches long. 

ABSOLUETLY FREE. Address 


BOYCE’S MONTHLY 
Dept. 80. Chicago 











Face 


Eablache Pcaues 


“An Exquisite Toilet Necessity” 
Freshens, clears, beautifies the 
» complexion. Restores and pre- 
serves its natural softness and 
purity. For over 30 years the 
Standard Toilet Powder. 

Avoid all substitutes. 

Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints. 50 cents 
per box. Druggists or by mail. 
Ben. Levy & Co., 
French Perfumers, 

125 Kingston Street, Boston Mass. 
Sold by all the best Chemists in Europe. 

















=, IDEAL Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 
gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. 


[7 Makes tough meats tender. Preventssteam and 
odors. Will hold 12o0ne quart jars in canning fruits. 
W histle biows when Cooker needs more water. 
Dinner Sets, Bicycles, Watches, and other 
Valuable Premiums given with order for Cookers. 
i Send for illus. catalogue. We pay express. Agents Wanted, 

TOLEDO COOKER CO.. Box 45, Toledo, O. 






Patented Jan. 23, 1900, 












ZO HENS 


working steadily at one time cannot hatch so 
many chicks as one of our 200-egg size 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. 


=a a 
=a 
z 7 You know exactly why when you read 
* acopy of our 158-page Catalogue. We mail 
it for four cents. Five Catalogues in five different languages. 
DES MOINES INGUBATOR GO., 
Box 721 Des Moines, Ia., or Box 721 Buffalo, N. Y. 














| radiant girl. 


SUCCESS 
COMEDY IN OPTIONS 


JosEPH BLETHEN 
[Concluded from page 8 





‘*WOODS WHERE THE SUN FOUGHT FOR ADMITTANCE” 


full pay. When they had gone he turned to 
Lane, with a look of inquiry on his handsome face. 

‘What do you expect, Mr. Lane?’’ 

‘I was a fool. Of course I go.”’ 

‘*Not as bad as that. Of course I cannot 
retain you as manager; it would kill discipline 
here. I'll send you on the road to brush up on 
the conditions of the market, and then we will fix 
a berth here. For the present I shall be my own 
manager.”’ 

Lane tried to thank his employer, but he could 
only hold out his hand. Stockton shook it, and 
founc his own eyes growing dim. 

Stockton passed that evening with his fiancée ; 
and, for the first time, she learned the depth and 
breadth of the good fortune which had come into 
her life. 

‘«But you deceived me, most of all,’’ said the 
‘«What shall be your punishment, 
sir ?’’ 

Stockton drew her close to him, and felt again 
the joy of winning her for himself alone. 

‘«In business we have an institution we call an 
option,’’ said he. ‘It's an agreement to sell. 





Usually the man giving the option names a com- | 


paratively low figure in consideration of the for- 


feit which the holder of the option places in his | 


hands ; to give an option is really to sell the right 
to buy a thing at an agreed price. Now, I offered 
you myself for an option on your love for a life- 
time. You gave me that option ; and now I am 
able to present you a fortune. But, as is often 
the case in business, the securing of the option 
by my own efforts was sweeter than paying the 
price with inherited wealth.”’ 

The town next turned to a contemplation of 
Stockton’s ‘‘Guess Where Party.’’ The fortunate 
possessors of the invitations examined them with 
a new sense of delight. But, watch the suspected 
places as they would, no preparations for a party 
were discovered. Even Victoria, who was known 
to be still in Stockton's favor, went to Seattle the 
day before New Year's, accompanied by Madge 
and her mother. 

At seven o'clock on the night of January first, | 
««The Rustler’? came alongside the wharf with a 
covered barge lashed to her. Thirty minutes 
later, a warning whistle was blown, and by eight 
o'clock Stockton’s guests were greeting him in 
the barge. Messengers were sent to hasten cer- 
tain late comers. At thirty minutes past eight 
the lines were cast off. 

«*Mr. Stockton wants me to announce,’’ 
the captain from the tug, so loudly that all on the 
pier heard him, ‘‘that this barge will return at 
eleven to-night. In the meantime, the town of 


| Port Bainbridge is welcome to ‘Guess Where’ we 


are going.”’ 


The crowd cheered, and ‘‘ The Rustler’’ fussed 


and fumed and stood out of the bay with her | 


barge. 

The memory of that night remains in Port 
Bainbridge as a joy to be forever retold. Straight 
to Seattle steamed ‘‘The Rustler’’ with her ex- 


= 


| 
shouted 


You Live? 


It makes no difference whether 
you live in the odorous atmos- 
phere of a city, or on a dust cov- 
ered plain; in the dry altitude 
of the mountains, or the moist 
air of the sea coast; in the frigid 
zone of the north, or the torrid 
heat of the tropics, you can get 
your biscuit, crackersand wafers 
perfectly fresh in the In-er-seal 
Patent Package. The only 
method known for preserving the 
flavor and crispness of delicate 
baking until it reaches the table. 


When you order Soda, Milk, Graham 
Oatmeul and Butter Thin Biscuit, 
Vanilla Wafers and —— 

Snaps, don't forget to 
for the kind that come in 
the In-er-seal Patent Pack- 
age. Look for the trade- 
mark — on theend 
of each package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 




















ITs ALL IN THE RUBBER 


Horseshoe Brand Wringers fast longer and 
wring more evenly and drier than any others 
because are the only = having 
elastic rolis of pure rubber, which wring the 
thick and thin parts equally and save the 
clothes and buttons. 
The Patent gg Guide Board does away 
with bend apocay 
Every and wringer bearing our name is 
guaranteed. 
Funnier than a Jack-in-the-Box our surprise 
toy “ Rubber" free. Address Dept 2g, 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers Street, N. Y. 








age use; 








Incandescent Gasoline Lights 


MOST LIGHT — 100-candle-power from each lamp. 
LEAST COST—three cents per week per lamp for aver- 
fixtures, all kinds and styles, from $3.50 up. 
GREATEST CONVENIENCE — use gaso- 
line, with any 


SLIGHTEST 


good incandescent mantle. 
BOTHER — no wicks, no 
wires ; hang from a 
hook or stand on 
table. For houses, 
halls, homes. Send 
for catalogue to 


CANTON INCA 












NDESCENT LIGHT CO. 
Box A, Canton, O. 
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PEARLINE|, 


Says a cler- 
gyman’s wife: 
“} am never 
without Pear= 
i line. 


I use it 
with the most 


WASH NG 
POL IND 


TION 
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A Home Te s 
Compare Soft Soap or Soap Pasio® 
| made with any Washing Compound-— | 
Soap Powder or Soap (even meree? 
[with that made with Pear line = 
Youll see why Pearline 
| Standara and the Be st 


1 eI 6 6 at 


delicate fa- 
brics and with 
coarse things. 
si Find it satis- 


—— 


| 
| 
} 
iy 
| 
| 
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factory in all 
things.”’ 


mm em rt ems | eee + fer ot 


Pearlin Best by ofeat. | 
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Be Going to 
Ss | California 


You see Indian pueblos, 
ancient cliff-dwellings, 
towering peaks,,.petrified 
forests ; also Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, more than a 

. mile deep. 

or The California Limited, 

: daily Chicago to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Our travel books about 
. California and Grand 
Canyon, Io cents. 


Santa Fe 


Gen. Pass. Office, A. T. &S. F. R’r, 
Chicago. 


EXICO> 7 


WE WANT TO SEND YOU FREE 


our new book of 24) ages containing Prof. Sloan’s suggestions for correc —_ common defects in handwriting; also 
how to acquire vertical hand writing, and model business capi This book tells all about 
CONKLIN’S SELF-= FILLING PEN 
which is absolute fountain pen perfection. Fills itself; no dropper, no unscrewing of joints, no ae of plugs, 
no soiling of fingers, no taking apart to clean, no overtiowi ing or dropping ink, no jarring to start flow 
a ONKLUIN’S SELV-FILLING PEN will not roll off a sloping desk, will not canse annoyance or violent 
ressi ons. © ® more than the erdinary Fountain Pen of equal — Fills from any ink- 
we atl or bottle. gular Pen, $3.00; Large, $2.00; Ex 
As\ yeur dealer. Insist on Conklin’s. 
prepaid, and you may deduct 50 cents from 
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tra Large, $5.0€ 


But if he hasn’t it, we will send you one only 
above prices if you mention the dealer’s name 








rHE SELE-FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, 614 MADISON ST., TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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An Ambitious Bookkeeper 


who seeks and finds a better and more economical system of keeping the accounts of his employer 
‘an command a much larger salary. After reading our pamphiet—‘ General Expense ”—which is 
sent free on request, we suggest calling your employer’s attention to the advantages of installing 


Baker- Vawter Business Systems 


Our accountants will analyze, devise and install a perfect system of keeping accounis which will show the 

ndition of affairs at the close of each business day, simplify your office work and save its cost many times. 
We are the originators of the Perpetual Ledger and many other time saving /oose deaf systems. 
write for pamphlet “ The Outcome of Unintelligent Competition” containing pertinent and wholesome truths. 


Baker-Vawter Company, 146 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Business Systems, Manufacturers. Representatives in all Principal Cities, 


Please 

















MODEST AND PPREPOSSESSING. 


A Compact and EKconomical horse to build. being nearly square. Cost now 
to build in average localities about 33,200 complete. except santas If in- 
terested send 2 cent stam Send in 


for larger view and figured floor pl ans. 
any ideas of your own that you desire to build om, ace 
shape, giving floor plans on apy,vval, estimate cost, e 
See List of flve = classified BOOKS “ of good things. Seleet books accord- 
ing to cost of house desi ember No. 12. New and up-to-date 
Book "No. 6 —y 56 designs. from - S250 ‘to $1. ae 
Book No. Z has 47 designs from 1,600 to 


and I will p > it in practical 


Book No. ésigns from ges 1S 2.600 to 3500 
Book No. ° has © (12 stables) ai - - 8,600 to 10.000 
Book No. 10 has 37 (20 one-story) - 450 to 3,000 


Book Ne, aq has 45 (Colonial New 99). 
2d Editi -1,200 to 
o"s an descriptions, dimensions, estimates, with modifications to 
8, B12 each; 1.50; any four, 22S: ye 
. “How Ss, 
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pectant cargo. There the surprised guests were 
‘hustled into carriages which whisked across Rail- 
road Avenue, and rolled out on the long, paved 
water-front, to a brilliantly lighted house, —a man- 
sion in the young town of Seattle,—where they 
were led in under a canopy. There were flowers 
everywhere, and the Port Bainbridgers were awed 
with the evident wealth of preparation. But hid- 
den strings charmed the excited nerves into tune 
with the warm welcome of the house. Gradually 
the whisper went about the room :— 

‘“‘A vedding !"’ 

‘«Whose ?’”’ 

««Mr. Stockton’s.’’ 

‘«Who's the bride ?”’ 

Eye sought eye and all spoke the same name. 

‘‘Really! Oh, isn’t it wonderful."’ 

Then Madge appeared. Two boys followed, 
and, at her bidding, drew aside a curtain, disclos- 
ing an alcove from the ceiling of which was sus- 
pended a lovers’ knot of choice flowers. The 
strings of unseen instruments swelled, and the 
beautiful music of a wedding march filled the 
house. The clergyman came and stood with his 
back to the company. Then Robert Stockton 
came from a recess and stood in the alcove, and 
Victoria, more beautiful than her neighbors had 
dreamed, entered and stood beside him. Stand- 
ing behind them were Victoria’s mother and a 
stranger,—a tall man, gray and bent, but proud 
and smiling; a man who had raced across half a 
dozen states to stand there. 

“Who giveth this woman to be this man’s 
wife ?’’ asked the clergyman. 

‘IT have made these two children my heirs,”’ 
said the gray-haired man; ‘‘I give my adopted 
daughter to my adopted son."’ 

Some eyes were dim and some were staring. 
The eyes of one man were nearly out of his 
head, for Harker, nudging his neighbor, pointed 
to the lovers’ knot where the bride's roses spelled 
out four letters, ““R.S.V.P.’’ In a choking 
whisper he blew his hot breath into this neigh- 
bor’s ear. 

‘«T told ye them words didn’t mean no French. 
Look at’em! ‘Robert Stockton,—Victoria Pren- 
tice!’ You can’t fool me !"’ 





THE PHILOSOPHIC ROSE 
R. K. 


[™ happy in the garden, 
With all the winds at play, 
While rocking in the breezes 
Throughout the fleeting day; 
At morning, night, and noontime, 
Oh, list my glad refrain: 
“T'm happy in the sunshine 
And happy in the rain.” 


MUNKITTRICK 


While dreaming, sweetly dreaming, 
Upon my airy stalk, 

And dainty shadows throwing 
Across the gravel walk; 

While nodding, swinging, tossing, 
Oh, hear my merry strain: 

“I'm happy in the sunshine 

And happy in the rain.” 


When lulled by sweetest music 
Of all the wooing trees, 

I'm courted by the happy 
Gold butterflies and bees; 

Then sing I at the head of 
Sweet Fancy’'s tricksy train: 

“I'm happy in the sunshine 

And happy in the rain.”’ 


Sometimes it must be cloudy, 
Sometimes it must be fine, 
And yet the contrast only 
Makes all my moments shine, 
Until my breezy burden 
I sing, and not in vain: 
“I'm happy in the sunshine 
And happy in the rain.” 


Full many are the people 
Who would as joyful be 

If they were but constructed 
Upon the lines of me; 

Like me they'd then forever 
Sing loud, and ne’er complain: 

“I'm happy in the sunshine 

And happy in the rain."’ 











ONLY a new purpose can make a new year. 
a 
IGNORANCE shuts its eyes and imagines it is right. 
a 
IN moving into town, don’t forget your cat.—Gerorce T. 


ANGELL. 
a 


It is the heart that makes the home, whether the eye rests on a 
potato patch or a fiower garden. The heart makes the home 











D. s. “HOPKINS, “architect, Dept. 7, “Grand Rapids, Mich. 





precious, and it is the only thing that can. 
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» Tbe Acme of Art Products, 


<== 

As recognized Art Products appealing to the most 

cultured musical taste, Everett Pianos represent all 

that is best in piano construction on broadest lines 
and most advanced ideas. 

All instruments produced by our factory, Tur Everttt 
Piano Company, Boston, Mass., either grand or up- 
right, are of one standard—the highest. They are war- 
ranted under signed guarantees throughout the entire life- 
time of the pianos—longer than the average of human life. 





OOK at it from what viewpoint we may, the SO Everett Pianos are endorsed by pianists of the higher: 
worrying habit betrays a lack of poise, a | : oe ee a a —¢ . — Cottlow, 
2 8 .s S . 
weakness of mental and spiritual force, and a de- . : —. ens saa ae pms bam rea iad 
ficiency of logic and reasoning power that gh no- Bes design and in every = of constraction— Gilet of oo 
e : w j i \ size and pattern; the qu is same in all. y 
wise creditable to one who allows himself to be ; BIEN are supplied: Wf desired’ inthe Freacs on dull Guiah te 
conquered by it. : —_ ‘iZeasaia stead of the customary high polish, without extra charge. 
eae: ~ 8 Attractive Terms. 
‘‘]N proportion as our cares are employed upon eh ee Ds eee a aa 
the future,’’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘«they are : ‘Zz ie se ie as you may elect. in a manner which will be attract- 

‘ t ry aan A ive to you, we agree to pay freight to your shi 
abstracted from the present,—from the only time we Me yy, point, give you ample time to approve your select ion, 
which we can call our own, and of which, if we SeaeE te BNE recurn freight. : _ 
neglect the apparent duties to make provision = it Bet Gag Our abeohute guarantee of satisfaction and promise of 
against visionary attacks, we shall certainly coun- 7 iN Bee) Known us longest. iy Pea coteaee ce Gates 
teract our Own purpose.’’ = a ak ul, information, address Dep't F., at either store. 

yee, a , 5 Pei Ghe John Church Company. 
ON’ teams and reams of paper have been tran- S Te eed CINCINNATI. NEWYORK. CHICAGO. 
scribed the evils of worrying, the wear and +s Tae = The Wiley B. Allen Company, San Francis. 
tear of nerve force it engenders, and the physical DS WUN Cages Pacific Coast Representatives. 


and mental exhaustion it brings upon a victim; 
yet people go on worrying, seemingly ignorant 
that they are using strength which, if applied 
in a proper direction, would not leave them even 
an excuse for worrying. 











a a 


WE laugh at Sam Walter Foss’s humorous pic- Th R . Ww R Vi For Only 
ture of the worrying man, yet how many of e evie e 1ews 50 Cents 
us make ourselves miserable over troubles just as (FOR ONE YEAR). 


farfetched as this :-— Down, and 


“Tesusneenteccegnerreme=" | Tattle Masterpieces 50 Cents 


‘‘It will sure give out then, if it doesn't before, Per Month 
And he worried about it ; TWELVE BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES of the World’s 
It would surely give out, so the scientists said, ‘ ‘ * p | For Eleven Months. 
In all the scientific books that he read, Choicest Productions in English Literature. 
And the bse es orp heres porta Ay ould be dead ; We pay the expressage and take the risk of your liking them, as they may be returned if unsatisfactory. 
z 2 > ERTAIN masterpieces of English writers month. Each volume contains a photogravure 

“ A, neighbor,’’ said one farmer, dolefully, to must be read by every intelligent English- portrait of the famous author whose masterpieces 

d another, ‘‘how unfortunate you and I have a ye er Page Fortunately, just the areinit, and an aceasta <2 1 re 
been! I've done nothing but fret ever since our | EE anc gtonieaggia : “2 


English prose have re- 
cently been collected in 
one inviting and con- 


size of the books (4x6 
inches), and their at- 
tractive appearance 


potatoes were destroyed by that untimely frost. 
But how's this ?’’ he asked, in amazement, —‘‘ you 


seem to have a fine, healthy crop coming up venient set of books by make it hard to resist 
now.”’ Professor Bliss Perry, for- taking one up in odd 

«Why, yes,” was the reply; «J planted those merly head of the depart- half hours, and the 
directly after I found the first crop was destroyed.”’ ment of Belles-Lettres at presence of a single set 


Princeton University, 


: of ‘‘Little Masterpieces” 
now editor of the 4//antic 


«What! r’ ing up already ?’’ : 
hat! and they’ re coming up already in a household will prob- 


‘Yes, while you were fretting, I was working. 





I put off my fretting till I'd mended the loss.’’ — sea — : : : ac Mp Se alae wick 
“Why. i oe 5 o> feat ato.” Moreover, the Review of Reviews is offering acquaint the old and young people alike wit 
y, then, you ve no need to fret at all. the entire library of the twelve charming volumes, the indispensable portions of English literature 
‘‘True, and that’s the very reason why I in tasteful, permanent binding, together with the than whole bookcases full of formal ‘* complete 
don’t!’’ Review of Reviews for a year, for only 50 cents a___ sets.” 
. a « 
WOMAN asked her daughter, aged fifteen years, WHAT IS IN THE MASTERPIECE LIBRARY 
to bake bread, while she went out to attend | J POs; Yatotiue Houectdimar— | THACMRMAY.,TheTako Soom | TARR Toe ivy ner tere 
to some business. When she returned, she found The Assignation—MS. found ina Bot- FRANKLIN... Autobiography—Poor | thies—Dream Children: A Reve 
: tle—The Black Cat—The Gold Bug. | Richard’s Almanack—Selected Es- A Dissertation Upon Roast Pig—On 
her daughter seated some distance from the oven, IRVING .. . Rip Van Winkle: Legend |. Says—Letters, Some of the Old Actors—Detached 
in an agony of tears. Greatly distressed at sight of Ra pee hy RHE we RF | eS ee ee Old Chine 
her child’s grief, she tenderly inquired what was minster Abbey- Stratford-on-Avon— yore Lets Gad Bpecches Caster laters. 
the cause. After much entreaty, the young girl, WESTER. Adams and Jefferton | PIRCOUN,,,,;,; Specuher—Letters— | DE QUINCEY cnicasieanct an Poglish 
sobbing, replied: ‘‘I was thinking if I was mar- ie ge . | MACAULAY... Essays—tistory of Opium-Fater: | ‘The | Pleasures | of 
ried and should have a dear child, and if it Experiment The irthinark Ethan RUSKIN. . The Two Boyhoods—The Knocking st the Gate Macbeth— 
should live to run about, and I should be baking én Image-The Ambitious, Guest. | ‘The Mountain’ Glory--Venies;. St. Down With Victory; ‘The Vision o 
as I am now, and I should go out for fuel and aa eee |) le | eee 


leave the child alone, and it should take a chair and 


get up to the mouth of the oven, and should crawl The REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


in and burn itself to death, what a terrible thing HE “ Masterpiece ” Library and the Review of Reviews both come under the head of the things that 


it would be! Oh, oh-h, oh-h-h, dear! what shall _” are necessary as well as pleasurable to read. The American man and woman who feels that it 
I do? Ishall never dare look in the oven again!"’ is wise to have some exact knowledge of public affairs and personalities, of current literature and 
w - journalism, of the newest movements in educational, economic and scientific fields, have found that 


the Review of Reviews is the one publication that furnishes this information. The magazine is pro- 
fusely illustrated with timely pictures and cartoons that help to tell something worth while ; it will be 
greatly improved in mechanical appearance in 1902. Nearly two hundred thousand people now buy it 
LITTLE THINGS every month to keep ‘‘up with the times.” The regular price of the Review of Reviews is $2.50; the 
é publishers’ price of the ‘‘ Little Masterpieces” in the cheapest binding is $6.00. We offer both the 
SFE the penny’as it travels, magazine and the ‘‘Masterpieces,” the latter in the handsome red cloth binding, for 50 cents down and 
4 Giving joy on every hand; 50 cents a month for twelve months,—or a check for $5.50 closes the transaction. 
See the dollar lying idly; 


Waiting for some great command: A new series of six additional uniform volumes has just been completed. Price, with the Review of 
Would you rather, if you could, 








Be the penny doing good, Reviews $4.50, in 50c. monthly payments, or with the orig- 
Or the dollar lying still with smile so bland? inal twelve volumes, making eighteen volumes in the set, I accept your ‘‘ Little Masterpieces ” 
* . offer. Inclosed find soc., my initial 
If the penny keeps on moving, together with the Review of Reviews $9.00, in $1.00 payment. It is understood that the 
Doing good from day to day, monthly installments. Selections from the works of Emerson, books may be returned if not satis- 
If the dollar keeps on waiting Milton, Swift, Bacon, Johnson, Goldsmith. factory. This is an order for the .... 


For a larger need to pay, volume set. 
Don't you think the penny brightens, 


= s y 
While of course the dollar tightens ae The Review of Reviews Co., Mati «sas <+tcuiecveaacuaiaias 


BOG» itd ins: oie ie'ba a dees 
‘THE INGLENOOK.” 13 Astor Place, New York. ress as: 
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readily be mastered 
Reciting Privately by Mail 


ut the loss of a dollar from your income. 





These Paying Professions may 
by the HEEB System of Teaching an 


while continuing your regular occupation, wi 
We also give preparatory Medical Course. 
Send us a letter today asking for catalogue of course desired, stating which profes- 
sion you wish toenter. Highest professional endorsements. 
Oldest, largest, and most widely known institution in the world 
teaching the professions by mail. 
By the Heeb System you receive individual instruction and personal help from Profes- 
sionals, and your Spare time is turned into a su ul career. Expenses very low. 
Easy terms. We have assisted thousands in all parts of the world. Let us start you. 
Write postal today for catalogue of course desired, asking for any information concerning 
points about which you are in doubt. 
44 Penna St., 


National Correspondence Schools, 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. As 
_ — _« —_— — __ae 
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N | BECOME 
ES. you can. 
‘by mail at a cost within the reach of anyone. No matter where you live, 

if you can read and write, we guarantee to teach you thoroughly. Our 
Institute is endorsed by Thomas A. Edison and others. We teach also 
Mechanical Engineering, Steam Engineering, Me- 
chanical Drawing, Telephony, Telegraphy, Electric 
M15 be of qitaT DalutTs Tease whe duane om Lighting. hase Povey — 8 —— 
Elraieal educates rse, ectrical Course, Dynamo Tender’s 
Ame Course, X-Rays, Mathematics, etc., by mail. 


Thousands are successful and gaining better positions and salaries studying at home by our cor- 
respondence system. Write for our Free Illustrated Book, “‘Can I Become an Electrical Engineer?” 


vi The Electrical Engineer Institute of Correspondence Instruction, Dept. 7, 240-242 West 23d St., New York. 


N ELECTRICIAN ? | 
We teach ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING at your home 





3 Consider The CBdivica pee ban 
comactied ™ Myer W owns Mat 
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Dies 91,00 PER SECTION woman 4 /” SECTIONAL 
: ; a (without doors) ee BOOKCASE 
on - \ the onty kind having absolutely ** Non-binding, Self-disappearing doors.” (Patented). 

ON APPROVAL, —There is never any risk in buying genuine * Macey” goods—we ship every 
article “On Approval” subject to return at our expense if not found at our factory price 40 to 
100 per cent. sioner value than is obtainable anywhere at retail. We prepay freight to all points 
east of the Mississippi and North of Tennessee and North Carolina. (Freight equalized to points 
beyond.) Ask for Catalogue No. **AA-1.” 


COLD MEDAL--HICHEST AWARD. 


For superiority of -. material, construction, workmanship, finish and perfect 
operation of ** Non-bi ing, Self-receding doors,” the ** Macey” Sectional Bookcase 
received the Gold Medal,—the highest award at the Pan-American Exposition. 
CAUTION.—Do not be misled by the deceiving advertisements of imitators. No other 
sectional bookcase has a self-receding door that is absolutely non-binding and automatic— 
the basic patents completely covering these features are owned by this company exclusively and no 
other bookease can embrace the same valuable features. In the law suit concerning which a com- 
petitor has maliciously advertised *‘ Warning to the Public” the United States Circuit Court 
rendered a sweeping decision in our favor. 
THE FRED MAGEY GO., Ltd., = GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
™, Branches: New York, 298-295 Broadway ; Boston, 17 Federal St. Makers of High-grade 
ie Philadelphia, N. E cor. 13th & Market S ts.; Chicago, N. Y. Life Bldg. | Office and Library Furniture. 
CHARLESTON EXPOSITION, Exhibit in Palace of Commerce. 
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9 wants to make your personal acquaintance. Full directions 
KNO \ S for making SEVENTY delicious dishes are given in my book 
‘*Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,” which 


GELATINE .22: 3 


grocer. If you 

can’t do this, send a 2-cent stamp. For sc. in stamps the book and a /udZ 

pint sample—enough to give ita good trial. For 15c. the book and full two- 

quart package (two for 25c.) Pink color for fancy desserts in every large 
package. A package will make two quarts—“ a half-gallon’’—of jelly. 

Knox's Gelatine is designed for those who want the best even if they have to pay 


2 » package more for it. To offset this, 1 guarantee Knox's Gelatine to make a pint 
0 jelly than any other package of equal size ; a quart more than most. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 54 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 














Madge Lessing says: “1 cannot say too much in praise of 
Derma-Royale. 1 don't see how | ever got along without it.” 


Insures Pure, Soft, White Skin and a Beautiful Complexion 


Cures Eczema and Tetter. ——- and Permarently Removes 


Blackheads, Freckles, Pimples, Redness, Sunspots and Tan. ; 
Used with Derma-Royale Soap a Perfect Skin is Insured. es 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS OR MAY BE ORDERED DIRECT. ¥ 
DERMA-ROYALE, 81 r Bottle, Express paid. 
DERMA-ROYALE SOAP, 25c., b mani. 
Both in one package, $1.25, Express paid. 
SEND FOR FREE Book oF PorTRAITS AND TESTIMONIALS. 


THE DERMA-ROYALE GO., = GINGINNATI, OHIO 
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SANITARY AIDS TO SUCCESS 
F. L. Oswatp, M. D. 


VI.—DIET 


A BIOGRAPHER of Rough Rider General Bliicher 

ventures the remark that ‘‘the old Romans 
would have had no time to cenquer the world, if 
they had been obliged to study Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, by our latter-day methods.’’ 

Still, it is possible that the countrymen of 
Julius Czsar would have found three modern 
grammars more digestible than three modern 
meals. They did devote a good deal ot attention 
to philology, and contrived, besides, to find leisure 
for divination, politics, gymnastics, art-culture, 
and boar-hunts; but only by postponing their din- 
ner to the end of the working day. Their break- 
fast consisted of a light lunch, and their noonday 
refreshment, of a bath or a biscuit. 

The two most successful nations of antiquity 
followed that plan for a thousand years, and, as 
De Quincey informs us, had sundry nicknames 
for men who would commence the day's drama 
with a hearty meal, and gobble their dietetic 
wages before they had earned them. 

Our three-meal habit is a fearful tax on our 
working capacity; it trebles the temptation to over- 
eating; our champions stagger under the weight 
of a physiological handicap; one-half the func- 
tional energy of the system is diverted by.the exi- 
gencies of digestion. No other hygienic mistake 
has done so much to make us a generation of 
dyspeptics as the custom of after-dinner work. Its 
victims, moreover, incur the risk of contracting 
that form of moral dyspepsia called pessimism. It 
tends to rob the working-day of its reward. 

Early rising and an unmuddled brain would 
enable nine out of ten men to finish their day’s 
work at four o'clock, fost meridian. Schools 
should never close later than four o'clock. Bank- 
ers and government clerks often get home before 
that time, and competitive shopkeepers might 
carry on their business by relzys. The domestic 
symposium might begin at half past four, or, say, 
five o'clock, and conclude before six o'clock. 
Then there would be time fora stroll in the garden, 
music, or pleasant conversation, and leave ten 
blest hours for digestion. 

The habit could be formed in a month, and its 
benefits would be lifelong. ‘I can do twice the 
work, now, that I did before, and with less fa- 
tigue,’’ a convert to this habit says of his expe- 
rience. 

Complete temperance—that is, total abstinence 
from all poisons, —is another mighty aid to success. 
Life is too short, nowadays, to squander time on the 
delirium of intoxication, or on the mind-clouding 
reactions that follow the excitements of every 
stimulant-habit. 

«]’m sorry, amigo, but I’ve no time to fuddle,”’ 
Dr. Bence Jones, of London, used to say, in de- 
clining the invitations of convivial friends. 

The truth probably was that he rejoiced in a 
pretext for absolute emancipation from a life- 
blighting vice, for temperance need not limit its 
arguments to utilitarian considerations. Its supe- 
rior chances of success extend to the pursuits of 
intelligent. votaries of pleasure. 

During the bonanza period of the California 
placer diggings, the traveler, Gerstaecker, noticed 
that many miners, including men who had gone 
exclusively in quest of fun, became temperate 
under the inspiration ef good luck; they preferred 
the river-bar to the rum-bar, and avoided dissipa- 
tions that tended to mar their enjoyment of more 
pleasant pastimes. 

The main objection to the use of stimulants is, 
indeed, the fact that they defeat the main purpose 
of their dupes. The opium-eater, like the dram- 
drinker, hopes to trick nature out of some extra 
enjoyment, and playing that trick is, in every in- 
stance, a losing game. Its penalties outweigh its 
pleasures; the net result of the experiment is a loss, 
in happiness, as well as in time and health. 

Physiologists have long been aware of the fact 
that our digestive organs are those of a fruit-eating 
creature; but an opinion has, somehow, come to 
prevail that the progressive nations owe their pres- 
tige to their carnivorous habits, and that the price 
of mental and physical vigor is eternal butchery. 

That theory has undoubtedly been strengthened 
by the incomprehensible infatuation of the vege- 
tarian extremists, who would limit mankind to a 
diet of turnips and water cresses,and whose board- 
ers, prompted by the instinct of self-preservation, 
sooner or later make a rush for a beefsteak shop. 

But rational frugality will eclipse fleshpot worship. 
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of Success! 


z OPYRIGHT. 1898 BY NATIONAL POORRTCPORENEE INSTITUTE. - 
{INCORPORATED) 


ESTABLISHED 1893) WASHINGTON,D.C._ 


The development of the Spare-Time- 

Study idea has been a feature of this 

Institute. It was one of the first 

institutions in the country, teaching exclusively by corres- 
pondence, to demonstrate the possibilities of ‘‘ learning 
while earning.’’ Generally speaking, the best faculty indicates the best school. 
Our faculty is composed of graduates of the leading universities from the University 
of Maine to the University of California, including Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, 
Cornell, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, etc. —bringing to this Institute 
the best methods of all the leading Colleges. What is even more important, the 
instructors are men of experience >and combine theory and practice in the pre- 
paration of their instruction papers—all of which are specially prepared for our 
work. Regular collegiate degrees are conferred by authority of Congress. If you 
are ambitious, no matter what you are or where you are, we can help you to 
attain your ambition. If you want to learn Engineering—Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical—Drafting or Surveying 3 if you want to learn’practical Joummalism 
or Short Story writing ; if you want to learn a particular Science, take a regular 
College Course, or learn an Ancient or Modern Language (with aid of the 
Graphophone); if you want a complete Business Education or a course in 
Bookk 3 or a course in Shorthand and Typewriting, the Institute can 
supply your wants at home, without loss to you of time from your regular occupa- 
tion, and at a fraction of the expense of attending a school in person. 

Hundreds of successful a applicants for Government Positions and for En- 
trance to West Point and Annapolis received their preparation wholky from 
us the originators of this branch of correspondence instruction. Free booklet 
tells of the opportunities open now in this branch. 


Write to-day and tell us what your aimis. Select the 
study that suits your ambition and we will send you 
full particulars of our short cuts to acquire it. 


National Correspondence Institute 


—— 





18-55 Second National Bank Building, Washington, D.C. 
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oPHEN don’t learn Stenog- 

raphy or Bookkeeping, for 
they’re too crowded. Learn 
what we teach—Watchmak- 
ing, Engraving, Eyeglass fit- 
ting—for the demand for men 
always exceeds the supply, 
and we continually have 
more applications for work- 
men than we can fill. Takes 
but little time, costs but little 
money. Write for pamphlet, 


YOU 
LIKE 
MONEY? 


PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE of HOROLOGY 
Heed Building, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
FOR OUR GRADUATES IN 
POSITION BOOKKEEPING, SHORT- 
HAND, TELEGRAPHY, ETC. 
Best facilities in the world to prepare you quickly 
for a good, paying position. Largest, best and 
cheapest. Established 1850. National reputation 
and patronage. 25,000 students sent out. Results 


count. Living expenses and tuition lowest. Write 
us at once for catalogue and full particulars, 


Indianapolis 
USINESS UNIVERSIT 


26 North Penn. Street, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 














L5SSS* PREMIUM OFFER. 
— Toa our Stu dents 


14 apa American School of Corre- | 
& ndenee, located in Boston, | 
onieemediaamel the wiucational centre of 
country, offers courses by correspondence in 
MECHANICAL ELECTRICAL MARINE 
LOCOMOTIVE TEXTILE 


ENGINEERING 


hartered under the educational laws of 
ae > aha adv anced, —- a — in Leas of 
he great technical schools o 
\emiierence Livery of Engineering Practice, comatatings 
of over pand bowed from the above Engineering Courses, 
b 


‘ed, and bourd in half leather, given 
indexed, JARGE 
dents i for full Engineering courses. 
to, gtaden and large Hand-book on application. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








HOW EMILITARY SCHOOL, 
LIMA, INDIANA. 

Prepares thoroughly for College,Scientific Schools,or Business. Best 

advantages at moderate expense. Manual training (elective). Per- 

sonal attention given to each boy. Fine athletic field and beautifal 

lakes. For films. catalogue, address Rev. J. Il. McKenzie, Rector. 
































For the Higher Life of the Household. 
MONTHLY. FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


MAGAZINE 

OOD HOUSEKEEPING is bright and newsy—bristling with new ideas. It tells not only hew the every-day affairs of life 
may be conducted, but also appeals to the craving for the new and helpful in household duties. Practice and inspir- 
ation is its motto. Its departments, regular and special, are as numerous as the varied phases of the life of the hor old. 
It appeals to either sex, whether of young or of advancing years, and not only helps but gratifies the physical, pea’ 
and zsthetic natures of all its readers. Its unparalleled Cooking Service, its Unique Health Department, its bright Stories, 


Sketches, Paragraphs and Verses, are supplemented by special articles from the most meted writers of the day. It is 
beautifully illustrated and contains an average of 120 pages each issue. 


REMARKABLE CLUBBING OFFERS 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ° i 
$2.00 Worth {S0ccrss. one year, . — espn ° #30} ar $1.50 


GooD HOUSEKEEPING, one year, $1.00) 
SUGCESS, ae on gg 
$3.00 Worth {sue COSMOPOLITAN, one year, . too $2. oo 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly may be substituted for the a Sig 


$4.50 Worth |success, one yearn one ear $1.00 


: 1.00 | oe ~~ 
REVIEW of REVIEWS (new), one year, 2.50) $2.50 
Current Literature (new), or New England Magazine, or the Cosmopolitan and Leslie’s Monthly Ue ew! be qubetitnted for 
Review of Reviews. Present subscribers to Review of Reviews or Current L iterature must add $1.00 to our price—sending $3.50 in all, 
We will send any of the above combinations upon soo of the prices noted. Further, we will send one publication to one 
address and another to another, if so desired, If there are other papers than those specified, which you would like to take in con- 
nection with Geed Housekeeping, send us their names and we will give you anestimate. We will also send youa free sample 
copy of Geod Housekeeping upon request. 
A PICTURE TOO! Below is described a beautiful picture, The Chariot Race. 
pinatione © above noted, and mentioning Success, we will, for only ten cents extra, send w 
picture. 








To all ordering any of the above com- 
ithout further charge, a copy of this 


THE CHARIOT RACE FROM BEN HUR. 


The publishers of Good Housekeeping have recently secured 
exclusive control of a beautiful reproduction of 
4 Cheean’s masterpiece, THE CHARIOT RACE, which is by 


and 

ty t ever printed. The original painting is 

50, , and this is the first reproduction =. the = 
colors ; mere F = ox rate and distinct pressio 
It is in every particular to the artist’s = copy ‘ana the shill 
and delicacy with whie' it has been executed command the 
admiration of the most exacting critic. 
which General Lew Wallace made 80 we! 
through his immortai work, ‘‘ BEN siUR,” ie t the thrillin 
race scene at the exciting climax of the story. The = 
on heavy plate paper with suitable margin all ready for 
framing or hanging, and measures 22 by 30 inches. 


AN INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


To those who do not avail themselves of Loe of the above 
combinations, we make the followin; ty introductory offer: 
= will send pees Housekee three months = “= 


THE CHARIOT RACE 


m receipt of only 25 cents ‘oliver or stamps 
further send without cost to all y= a, 4 order, a co & r The = ariot Race (as above descri' Tame as is 
given to all yearly subscribers to Housekeeping at ~~ 2, yea Remit by money order, check, draft or 
registered letter. Stamps A A. for amounts less t $1 -00. Address, men ig SUCCESS, 





New York. THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Springfield, Mass. Chicaga. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Liberal Commission and Big Cash Prizes. Write for Particulars. 








NOME STUDY 


for 


Business. 


Our private lessons 
BY MAIL ia 


BOOK-KEEPING 
SHORTHAND 
BUSINESS FORMS, 
OFFICE WORK, etc. 


open upto young men’ and 
women ‘~~ 1g positions. 
We give just the traning need- 
ed for success in business. 
No interference with work— 
only spare time required. The 

t and best method of 

Highly endorsed; es- 
tablished 47 years. We also 
teach English, Civil Service 
and other courses by mail and 
at our Buffalo School. Trial 
lesson 10 cents. Interesting 
Catalogue free. It will pay you 
to write to-day. Address, 


BRYANT & STRATTON SCOLLEGE, 
No. 585 College Bidg., buffalo, N.Y. 


A well known School of 
national reputation. 





Brooks’ Method 


enables textile workers in 
mills, offices and salesrooms 
to take courses 


BY MAIL 


which wili bring them better 
positions at higher salaries, 
18 Courses in Cotton manu- 
facture, Woolen manufacture, 
Designing, etc. Practical in- 
structors. Illustrated cata - 
logue FREE. 


C. P. BROOKS, Director, 


American Correapond ence 
School of Textiles, Dept 8, 


New Bedford, Mass. 




















eaching and reciting privately by mai.. 
aketching and magazine illustrating. letteri-1 designin > 
ek Best methods. Students enthusiastic. Rie solaries for 
illustrators. The HEEB System affords .-rsonal instruction 
Prepares quickly 
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solicited testimonials and full ain 
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‘TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC 


Purine Leisure Moments at Home, Piano, Organ, 
Guitar and Voice. 

ean learn all Tcnes, Notes, CHorDS, ACCOMPANIMENTS 

e LAWS OF HARMONY inashort time. It is the CHEAPEST, 

ost rapid and correct way on earth to learn Mcesic. 

‘ 100 stro yngest kind of testimonials received. Goes to the 

bottom of Music, makes it clear to the beginner; creates a fondness 

f because you succeed from the start. A few da 8’ practice 

i you play perfect ACCOMPANIMENTS IN ALL KEYS. CIRCU LARS 

Free. Write for them. Worth hundreds of dollars to anyone in- 


terested in Music. SAMPLE LESSONS 10¢. 
G. & RICK MUSIC CO., W-241 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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SSTAMMERE== 


published. Sent free to any address for 6 cts. 
stamps to cover postage. Ask also for free sam 
; Copy of the Phono-Meter, a monthly paper ex 

; Sively for persons who stammer. Address, The 
SLEwis CHOOL FOR STAMMERERGS, 
170 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


| ANGUAGES == 


GORTINA’S METHOD (complete) $1.50 
Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 
or sy PHONO 
THE IDEAL METHOD. Cireulars, e leation. 
List of our Books and Catalogue of Importod SPANISH BOOKS. 
R. D. Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 W. 34th St., New York, 


TELEGRAPHY 


aught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition (telegraphy and typewriting) board and 
room, @ months’ course 82. Can be reduced one-half; great demand for opera- 
tors; school organized 1874. Catalog +r. Dodge’s Institute, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Bea Writer! 


Earn money at home writing eye rrng "ony and artic 
prepared f or publication. Send stamp for our bockiee. What tWrltere 
Need.’ RITERS’ AID ASSOCIATI N, 150 C, Nassau St., New York. 








GEO. ANOREW Lewis. 
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Why I Am Certain of 
Reaching the North Pole 
[Concluded from page 5] 


the foremast, the draught of the forecastle chim- 
ney worked imperfectly, and ‘‘’tween decks,’’ 
where we were obliged to do all our cooking, was 
filled with smoke most of the time. Asa result 
of this, together with our close quarters and the 
rolling sea, many of our men, and fully one-third 
oi the dogs, were seasick for some time. In spite 
of this difficulty, the soot-covered young Ameri- 
cans stuck to their posts without flinching. I 
have only the highest praise for the spirit of the 
men who are with me, but credit is due to others 
besides my own countrymen. 
wegian seaman end sailmaker, suffered for several 
days with a swolien arm, and our doctors were 
obliged to px it in bandages in order to prevent 
his using it until ... nad recovered. In no under- 


taking is it more essential for one to learn the’ 


value of the old saying, ‘‘If you want anything 
done, do it yourself,’’ than in the organization 
and equipment of a polar expedition; next to that, 
nothing is more important than to select asscc:a‘es 
of the z2me willing disposition, and I Lesieve I 
have them in an unusual degree in my party. I 
see evidences of their zea] every day. 

T. is not pleasant to scerch snes way s!owlv 
aiong the edge of the ice through ico . 
but this is the lal or that we had to do for several 
days of our voyage. There were cvai Sunkers to 
be filled, and tons of cargo to be shifted about in 
the hold,.in order that the bow of the ship might 
be higher in the water, and thus combat the ice 
better; there were the half-wild dogs to be cared 
for, and moved from one side of the vessel «v the 
other whenever the storm struck us,—syv it may 
be judged that the life of the men on boaid was 
not an easy one. At one time we mace ort, 
ahead, what we thought was an oper passage. 
We sailed toward it, and, after an hour and a half 
of s!ow progress, we broke through the turbulent 
outer edge of the ice into the open sea. The 
waves were so boisterous, and the storm was so great 
that, in order to prevent tle decks being swept, 
with a probable loss of the dogs and hay, we were 
obliged to turn and seek protection on the lee side 
of a projecting point of sea-and-ice billows. It 
seldom falls to the lot of man to witness a more 
majestic spectacle than that beheld by those on 
board the ‘‘America’’ at that time, when the sea 
and the ice joined in a wild battle. 

Two or .nree days after our encounter with the 
storm, since which we had been slowly making 
our way through a series of small lakes sur- 
rounded by ice, we caught the first sight of a 
polar bear. The bear also caught sight of us; 
and, while we were trying to get a camera ready 
to photograph him, he got away. Later, however, 
we came upon another, and that time we were 
anxious to make sure of our game before making 
any attempt to take his picture. I stopped his 
escape with a bullet, and five hundred pounds of 
bear meat was added to our store. Many more 
bears and walruses have been killed. Every bit 
of our arctic game is saved. The choice bits of 
bear meat go into our own larder, and the rest of 
the carcass, as well as all the walrus meat, is stored 
away for the dogs. 

Just after midnight of August 13, the lookout 
called down from the crow’ s-nest, ‘‘ Land ahead!"’ 
and we increased our speed through the ice floes. 
There was a continual crashing of one mass of ice 
against another, as we drove through the pack. 
To us, the struggle for life in this region of storms 
and ice was brought home by the efforts of a tiny 
altge ahead of us, trying to follow his terrified and 
crying mother from the water to the top of a floe, 
in order to avoid being crushed by two larger 
masses of ice which the ‘‘America’’ was driving 
together. It fairly made every stout heart ;.che 
to see the tiny creature struggle in vain to gain 
the hard surface of the ice. But just as the ice 
was about to collide, a kind wave lifted the little 
fledgling to the edge of the floe, and it escaped 
unharmed. ‘Thus do we hope for the kind inter- 
vention of some power greater than our own, when 
the dangers and hardships of the North seem too 
great for us. 

Another day brought us to anchorage off the bare 
rockland of Cape Flora. Enthusiasm? Ameri- 
cans at home do not know what the word means! 
In the. first place, it was solid land, and in the 
second place it was land sacred to polar explor- 
ers. It had been the home of human beings,— 
men like ourselves had separated themselves from 
friends and kin and had lived there for three years 
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WE ARB SELLING 
Battery Hangin g Lamps,$10,00 
Telephone, complete, - 5.95 
Electric Door Bells,- = 1.00 
Electric Carriage Lights, 5.00 
Battery Fan Motor, - - 
Rlectric Hand Lanterns, 2.00 
Pocket Flash Lights, - 1.50 
Miniatcre Electric Lamps, -40 
$8 Medical Batteries, - ass 
Genuine Electric Belts, 1.00 
$12 Belt with Suspensory, 2.60 
Genuine Electric Insoles, ja 
Telegraph Outfits, - - 2.75 
Battery Motors from $1to 12.00 
Battery Table Lamps, - 8.00 
Necktie Lights, 76 cts. to 8.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights, 2.25 
Electric Cap Lights, - 2.00 
Electric Railway, - - 8.50 
Battery Student Lamp, - 4.00 
Dry Batteries, perdozen, 2.25 
Electric Books at low prices. 


We undersell all on Everythia: 
Electrical. — 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Headquarters for Electric 
Novelties and Supplies. 
Agents wanted. Send for New 
Catalogue, just ont. 














Ghe American Boy 
The Biggest, orighiesi anc Best Boys’ Paper 
on World peg 
Hezekiah Butterworth says : It enters into their life. 


Trial: 3 months for 10c 
Regular: $1.00 a year 


Boys are euthusiastic for it. Clean, inspiring stor- 
ies. Information, encouragement, advice. Games, 
Sports, Animals, Stamps, Printing, Photography, 
Debating, Science, Puzzles. How to make boats, 
traps, etc. How to make and save money. How to 
succeed. Friends of boys pronounce this the only 
successful attempt ever made to lead a boy in right 
directions, and at the sametime chain his inter- 
ests. One hundred pictures each month. See it and 
be surprised at the feast of good things for that boy. 


Address SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
232 Majestic Building, . Detroit, Michigan 


Make Your Own Lace 


Do you want 9 
to make Money ¢ 





A New Industry— 
**LACE MAKING AT HOME”’ 


A SURE income can be earned at 
home with our 


‘“PRINCESS 
LACE LOOM” 


It is something entirely NEW. With 
it can be woven the most beautiful 
Valenciennes and Torchon Laces. 
Something never done in America be- 
fore! Easy to learn and easy to work, and the lace produced is equal 
to the finest imported hand-made lace. Ladies who desire to make 
lace for their own use, or to make money, should write at once for 
full particulars of this wonderful little Loom. Upon receipt of 4 cents, 
stamps, we will send FREE our new book, Lace Making, illustrated. 


Torchon Co-Operative Lace Co., Dept. G, 40 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE OTTO KUBIN PHONOGRAPHIC 
A R 0 Y A L RECORD SYSTEM. Copyright, 1901 
GERMAN: Prof. Max Batt, Ph.D., Univer- 


sity of Chicago. FREN€ ‘i: ‘Annette E. 
Crocker, Inter preter a Managers of 
iy ae M.. Prot : Pere 


 teey of "Span 


ir Chieag “ High Schools, and 8 pecial in- 

structor t Jniversity of Chicago. MITALIAN: 

py sataate, Editor L’ — the lar- 
ew 


spaper published in the 
former corres ng at c hicago 77 J at Roine, 
Italy, “and also U. S. Consul. We fully guarantee every student 
using our system she imcie to learn sufficient within three 
—— time to make himself Carenety understood in either 
above named lan: rite for ¢ dese ve pamphlet. 
PHONOGRAPHS AND TeConDs FO 
THE OTTO KUBIN CO., 271 H., W Eeaas Ave., Chicago. 























FRENCH, GERMAN or SPANISH. 


Rosenthal Common Sense Method o 
Practical Linguistry taught by ar 


"PHONE METHOD 

and Marvelous Pronouncing Records. 
By our new process of record making we are enabled to 
give you the most perfect, life-like and distinct record ever 
roduced. We bring to your home the actual and almost liv- 
ng voice of the native professor. You learn to speak from the 
very first lesson in practical sentences. Send for free booklet. 
INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, 

18 A, Park Row, New York. 








Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order Business at . 
We tell you how. Money coming in daily. Enormous its. 
Everything furnished. Write at once for our “ Starter” 
particulars. KE. 8S. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St., 
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or more. Leigh Smith and his brave comrades 
passed a winter there in a mere dugout; there it 
was that Jackson built his camp, four houses of 
which are still standing; there Nansen and Jo- | 
hansen terminated their long and perilous adven- 
tures; and, at that spot, the Italian expedition 
commanded by the Duke d’ Abruzzi had left some 
whaleboats. But there was no sign of the ‘ Frith- 
jof,,’ our supply ship, and even for a long time | 
after we had made a landing and searched for | 
news, we found no trace of her. Finally, we | 
came upon an almost obliterated notice which had | 
been posted upon a door of one of the houses. 

We made out:— 


39 








** +P RITRGIOR Y=. 265-0 AUGUST 8 Igor.... 


BELL ISLAND .... CHAMP”’ 








Further search resulted in our finding another 
and longer message, which told us that our com- 
rades had stopped only two days before at the | The International Correspondence Schools, of Scranton, Pa., have a valu- 
able message for every worker in the world that is ambitious to advance 





Cape, and had then proceeded t waid Etherridge 
Island. We followed, and came upon them quite 
by surprise. It seems that the :‘Frithjof’’ had | 
left new buoys at various stations, as she pro- 
ceeded, and that she had gone as far as Markham 
Sound and then turned back, picking up her news 
buoys as she retraced her course. When off the 
south coast of McClintock Island, the vessels met, 
each party having sent a boat to pick up the same 
buoy, and neither ship being able to make out the 


and earn a larger income. We have put this message into a pamphlet which 
will be sent to everyone that cuts out and mails to the Schools the coupon 
printed below. In order that you may get the most helpful advice for a worker 
in your line mark the coupon as fol'ows: 

If you are engaged in umy frade or -igineering profession, and are desirous of 
advancing in that trade or profession, .2can give you the technical training you 
must have. Thousands owe their present advanced positions to our training. li 
you want to know what we have done for others and can do for you, send for 










































































‘ Circular A. 
other because of the fog. We were almost near ‘ asc 
enough to exchange greetings, and we did not de- If you are engaged in any class or work ¢hat is distasteful fo you, we can qualify 
- lay in assembling, and then the arctic air rang you in spare time and without loss of salary for a good position in some profession 
y with cheer after cheer. The great strain was over. to which you are better adapted and in which your chances of success will be much 
We had hoped to meet the «Frithjof’’ several greater. If you want to know how we have helped thousands to change from : - 
days earlier; but, as we had met her, our trials | poorly paid and uncongenial employment to salaried positions in business and 
e. and anxieties were forgotten. It was an inspiring professions, send for Circuler B. 
sight, this meeting of our two vessels, which had If you are a young man or a young woman jus! sterting out to carn your 
been separated just a month, and upon which we living, we can qualify you for a position in your chosen profession 
r- felt the eyes of all our friends at home. By a wherein you can support yourself while we train you for further 
Si well-devised system of signal messages, there could advancemeut and ultimate success. If you want to know what we 
“4 &carcely be any doubt as to the certainty that the | have dore for other ambitious young men and women and what we 
to steamers would find each other; still, as I have said, can do for you, send for Circular C. . 
~! we were all glad when the strain of watching and a ee ee 8 © ee 8 S82 SS SSTSFFSF SESS ESSSEESESE EM EOE eeeee® -“». 
“ waiting was pt 4 e* : 
1d Tne rest of our voyage was soon over. ur two ‘ 4 
y ships proceeded toward Markham Sound, with ' International Correspondence Schools 4 
the intention of establishing our camp at Cape H Gentlemen: Circular A - _ 1172, SCRANTON, mbar ! 
an Trieste. We found, however, that the safest place I Pleas ine . FREE Circularty| 2d full information regarding the International + 
7 for our first base of operations was on the south- H =o oe Circular | method of teaching the subject marked X. . 
> west coast of Alger Island, and there we landed | 4 (Mark X opposite the Circular (A, B or C), and opposite! the subject that interests you.) ° 
J our dogs and a part of our supplies. We had | 3 Mechanical Engineering|_| Telephone Engineering Ornamental Design |_| English Branches ® 
~ : f : 4 ; a ~ } 9. Electrical Engineering |_| Telegraph Engineering Sketching and rerapective | | Teaching * 
four portable houses, and one of these was soon | 4 Steam Engineering || Chemistry Lettering and Sign Fainting] | Electrotherapeutics 1 
- placed in position anda good supply of provisions 7 Civil Engineering |_| Mechanical Drawing Heating and Ventilation | | French « 
P ° nN Mining Engineering |_| Architectural Drawing Electric Car Runnizg German . 
at piled around it. ' Sanitary Engineering |_| Shop & Foundry Practice Bookkeeping a Spanish J 
‘«Camp Ziegler’’ is the name we have given our | 4 Architecture Sheet Metal Pat. Drafting| | Stenography a a 
first arctic camp,—for William Ziegler, who, more a ; 
>? than any other man, is responsible for this mag- : Street and No. e 
- nificently equipped expedition. He has supplied | 4 ° 
ul my heart's desire, for it has been almost a life- | j State e 
~ ‘ong ambition with me to solve the secrets of the | } ; 
al North Pole. Three ships, two years’ provisions, | -~- -~~~ inane? - ~~. whated pring 
- four hundred and twenty dogs, and forty-two men, 
is, —what more could I ask? 


For the long night up here, we have made 


Il. every provision for work and play by which we 
= may pass the time to the best advantage. In the 
7 first place, we shall have regular scientific work 
to do, as observations are to be taken regularly 
and careful records made. There is considerable 


musical talent in our party, and we have with us 
several instruments which will be brought into 


requisition during leisure hours. Besides this, we 
have many forms of games, for amusement and 
recreation. We have plenty of books, boxing 
gloves, fencing foils, and other athletic apparatus. 


Thus far, I have not found it necessary to estab- 
lish a ratio on anything. The stewards are care- 
ful of our supplies, and everyone is well cared 


for. At the present writing, every man is in 
prime condition. 
The Sort of Courage That Wins 


THE courage that wins is of the kind that never 

wavers, that holds out in spite of the most 
adverse conditions. The men who have made 
their mark in the world have been noted for their 
‘‘hanging-on’’ qualities, their ‘‘sticking’’ ability. 
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FOUR YEARS, are now enjoying the benefit of this knowledge that pays from 
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It is a comparatively easy matter to be coura- iain tage a pho page to ay ayes wouk? ‘Tecan fy We 
geous when everything goes your way, when the sun free Ss a position six mon’ f ence, pag ee: 
shines, and when you have plenty of friends who on request by “The Original School. —Answer THIS one 
believe in you, but it takes superior character and PAGE-DAVIS CO., Suite 21, 167 Adams St. 


great grit to maintain a steady poise when you 
feel everything slipping out from under you. 
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REGINA Mic Boxes 


are superior to all others in 
sweetness and great volume 
of tone. 

They play thousands of } 
tunes as desired and run half | 
an hour at one winding, de- 
lighting old and young with ) 
their ready melody. They 
are rch in finish and design 
and simple and easy in 
action. The Regina is the § 
only guaranteed Music Box. 
Prices, $10.00 to $40.°.00. 

Ourrichly illustrated cataloy1e— 
sent free on request—shows . iny 


beautiful patterns and sizes. ~Iso | 
gives lists of new music now r- .ty. 


7 
- Address Dept. L 
REGINA MUSIC BOX CO 





ate Bldg., New York. 420 Market St., St. Louis 










LESSONS BY MAIL. 


No ae Where = Live We 
Can Teach Yo 


Our instruction is thorough “we penateo). 
Thousands of satisfied pupils. Beginners 
or advanced pupils taken. Booklet of in- 
formation and_ testimonials FREE, 
Address Dept. K. 


U. S. CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


PACKARD 


Commercial School—44th Year. 
| 4th Ave. and 234 St. | DAY AND EVENING. "Phone 101--18. 
| T *HOUSANDS of ambitious young mans and women 
have entered the door of SUCCESS through 
the Packard School. Can we help you ? 
} aN NDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 
Enter at any time. Have you asked for Catalogue U? 


“DO NOT STAMMER 
— i. YOU CAN BE CURED.” 


| Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, Waynes- 

boro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston after stam. 
mering tifty years. Have: 25 hundreds of others- 
Send for new 80-page book. E.S. JOHNSTON, Presi- 
dent and Founder, 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUYE FOR STAMMERERS, 
1033 and 1043 Spring Garden St., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

LEARN TO DRAW 


By Mail, for Newspapers. 


ig money and publicity await you in 
positions when you learn. If you havea 
iking or natural talent for drawing send 
us your name and address and receive 
a free lesson circular with particulars. 


New York School of Caricature, 
World Building, New York. 


50% ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


\n opportunity to purchase stock in a dividend 
paying TROPIGAL PLANTATION, Cash 
or installments. Write us and be convinced. 


LAGUNA CHICA PLANTATION CO. 


804 Fullerton Bld’g, St. Louis, Mo. 


Taught by Mail at Home 


Piano, Organ 
Violin, Guitar 
Mandolin, Banjo 


























< < Positively the most successful 
Success m Music method in the world for sight- 
singing and musical front 6 Our circulars will convince you. 
Music and day-school teachers must haveit. Beginners doing 
wonderft. work. Lessons examined weekly. Two grades,$5.00 
each in installments. Write now. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
OF MUSIC, Lo W. 19th St., New York. TALI ESEN MORGAN, Pres, 


> you want to know AS AN ART 
IF you want to know MUSIC TO MAKE MONEY 
\li we ask is an opportunity to send you 
our way of teaching it—free. Write to-day. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Music, 106 LaSalle Street, Chicago 


TAUGHT BY MAIL, Lessons prepared 
under i anpctinn of Howard N. Ogden, 
Law (largest Law Laren) in ‘tae 


Ph. D. Pres. of Illinois College of 

University methods. 
Credit given by resident school for work done by mail. Write 
University Extension Law School, Dept. D, 112 Clark Street, Chicago. 
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ight thoroughly and quickly, Positions secured. Catalog free. 
Eastern Telegraph School, Box 11, Lebanon, Pa. 

AUTHORS |Manuscripts suitable for issuing in volume 
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SEEKING A a prompt, straightforward treatment. 
ress, 
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Marquis Hirobumi Ito’s Courage 


[Concluded from page 22] 


ing to bombard Shimonoséki. We resolved to 
return at once and do what we could to avert the 
disaster that menaced Japan. Count Inouye and 
I left London, and hurried to Yokohama.”’ 

Marquis Ito has always modestly refused to dis- 
cuss this dramatic period of his life. He and his 
lifelong friend, Count Inouye, went immediately 
to the Daimyo of Choshu and endeavored to make 
him understand the futility of opposing the west- 
ern barbarians. But this great man thought noth- 
ing of the foreign guns, until fourteen war-vessels 
opened fire on his capital of Shimonoséki, and 
destroyed i, scattering his most gallant samurai 
to the four winds. 

Nothing daunted, Marquis Ito and Count Inouye 
continued to advocate the ‘‘open-door'’ policy. 
They were maltreated, and many times narrowly 
escaped with their lives. Inouye was once cut 
down in the street and left for dead, and Ito had 
frequently to secrete himself from bloodthirsty 
enemies. 

But Ito finally accomplished his mission. His 
counsels of prudence, conciliation and progress 
prevailed. The foreigners were admitted, and 
took their civilization with them into Japan. Ito 
espoused the cause of the ‘‘ Mikado,’’ and saw him 
transformed from the secluded priest into a mod- 
ern progressive emperor. He returned to Europe 
and studied constitutional government, then went 
back to Japan and wrote its constitution, and or- 


ganized its governmental institutions on the basis of | 


the broadest and most advanced ideas of freedom. 

Marquis Ito did not limit the exercise of his 
constructive genius to administrative affairs. In 
1868, with Count Okuma, he built the govern- 
ment railroad between Tokyo and Yokohama. 
The following year he went to America to study 
economics. After returning to Japan, he estab- 
lished a mint in Osaka. 

Marquis Ito has held the highest posts in the 
gift of his emperor and countrymen. He has been 
prime minister fovr times, and has risen through 
all grades of nobility, until now his ‘‘decoration,”’ 
as it is known in Japan, is the highest in rank. 

The marquis, like so many distinguished Jap- 
anese and Chinese, is a famous writer. Hedraws 
the Chinese characters so beautifully that his 
writing, in the form of 4akemonos, adorns many 
walls in the empire. He is a good scholar, speak- 
ing and writing English, German, French, Chi- 
nese, and his own language, the latter being the 


most perplexing tongue, perhaps, in the range of | 


human speech. He is expert in the composition 
of Chinese poetry, —a very difficult art. I give, 
below, in an inadequate English prose version, a 
selection from one of his short Chinese poems :— 
Accumulate books, and bequeath them to posterity; 
Posterity, perhaps, will not be able to read them. 
Hoard money, and bequeath it to posterity ; 
Posterity, perhaps, may not know how to use it properly. 
It is much better to acquire virtue 
Than to lay up treasure for the benefit of posterity. 
Marquis Ito is still a poor man. While in 
office in Tokyo, he lived in humbler style than 
many of his secretaries. He now gives most of 
his income to young men in order that they may 
educate themselves for carrying on the great work 
of keeping Japan in the forefront of the nations of 
the world. 





About forty years ago, two young Japanese officerssaw a 
fine mail steamer lying in the harbor of Tokyo. Its sparkling 
plates, its newly pz ainted sides, its massive funnels, and its 
majestic appearance fascinated them; they had never 
before seen anything like it. The more they looked at it, 
the more they wondered; it was certain, to their minds, that 
it represented the progress of a great country. Their 
wonderment increased, and they resolved to go aboard 
and find out about the steamer and where it had come 
from. When they appeared on the gang plank, the office: 
in charge disregarded their inquiries. He had little use 
for the two impertinent Japanese, as he considered them, 
and thought their visit was more inthe nature of mischiev- 
ousness than for information. But the young men managed 
to learn from a sailor that the steamer was one of the new- 
est models of a great ship-building company in England. 
Then the young men made up their minds that it would 
be well for them to study the ways of such a country, and, 
if possible, to apply them to their own. So, when the 
steamer sailed on its voyage, these young men were among 
the steerage passengers. ‘They had resigned their posi- 
tions with the Japanese government, and had started, on 
their own re sponsibility, to acquire a broader knowledge 
of the world. The two young men landed in England 
almost penniless, but they began a close study of English 
ways, industries, and manufactures, and acquired a con- 
cise knowledge of the English language. ‘They absorbed 
every detail of the story of a growing nation and returned 
home. One of these students is Count Inouye and the 
other is Hirobumi Ito, who, while the premier of Japan 
introduced more changes and liberal methods than any of 


| his predecessors, and placed his country ina position that 


gave it the rank of ‘‘The America of the Orient.’’—THE 
EDITOR. 
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to learn rapidly. 
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se snares a 20-page illustrated mnonthiy magazine, 

for one year, and our special “Good News Package,” 
containing pictures and full information about the fine 
climate, rich land, magnificent crops and grand opportunities 
of the wonderful Northwest. for ONLY TEN CENTS IN 
SILVER, if you mention this paper. 
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Row, St. Paul, Mian. 


RAISING made easy by a two years’ subscription for 
American Swineherd, 2 progressive, practical publi- 
cation on profitable pig production. Two years subcription 
will entitle the party to our popular Hand-Book on Hog 
Hygiene, with valuable recipes to protect health, feeding, trade 
secrets and other information. All for one dollar. 
Address AMERIGAN SWINEHERD, Chicago. 






































USINESS TRAINING 


Is the foundation of business success. Our cor- 
respondence course of Business Training includes 
Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, Business 
Forms, Business Practice. Letter Writing and 
Penmanship. Requires only spare time at home 
for study. Write to-day for catalogue and Free 
Scholarship Offer. 


Manhattan Correspondence Schools, 1407 Transit Bidg., New York 
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[ will teach you by mail thoroughly Each 
Branch for $5.00. Write for particulars. 
Henry Von Deylen, 314 Clifton Pl., Brooklyn,N.Y, 
wae <= First-Class Book-keeper 
e of you in six weeks for three dollars or re- 
turn money ; distance and experience imma- 
JN ) terial ; 6,310 testimonials! | find positions, 
@ too, everywhere. Have placed THOU- 
Zoe (a) SANDS. Perhaps I can place YOU, too! 
SAVE THIS AND WRITE. J. H. GOODWIN, 
Expert Accountant, Room 804, 1215 Broadway, New York. 
Learn FROM: A SHORTHAND WRITER. 
Rosert Rose, cfficial shorthand re- 
ow of last Democratic National 
nvention,will teach yu AT YOUR 
The Best HOME the same systein of shorthand 
he uses. Tuition ie reasonable, and 
money refunded in case of dissatisfac- 
Shorthand tion. Write for particulars. 
ROBERT ROSE, Metropolitan Bidg., Chicago. 
TOASTS * diner 
Pittenger 
Most men dread Lowe called upon to respond toa toast or to makean 
address. What woul “J not give for the ability to be rid of this em- 


barrassment’? No ve inuch when oce learn the art from 
this little book. It will H+ you how to do it; not only that, but by ex- 
ample it will show the way. It is valuable ‘not alone to the novice, 
— po marssloag 9 speaker will gather from it many suggestions. 

loth bindin 


50 cents. Sold everywhere or mailed for the pric e. 
The Penn 


fublishing Company, 924 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


LEARN BOOKKEEPING, \errixc 


and Penmanship. Qualify yourself to accept a first-class ° 
sition—one that may insure a larger salary than you now 4 
teach you in six weeks or refund money. Our Free Booklet tells. 


write: CLARK'S CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Peoria, Ill. 
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Our mail course so arranged it is quickly acquired. Complete 
booklet, a A, we successfully teach shorthand and type- 
writing by mail, sent fr 

| JACKSON LORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND, Jackson, Mich. 
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neer home course. 
Estab. 1882. Positions for graduates. Catalogue and first lesson free. 


POTT’S SHORTHAND COLLEGE. - - - Box 7, Williamsport, Pa. 
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Culture-Contrasts in 
America and England 
CHARLES F. THWING 
[Concluded from page 23] 


scholars, of course, have rendered largest service 
in research. One need not go beyond the name 
and the service of Charles Darwin, the great man 
who labored for nearly a half-century in elabora- 
tion of the theory of development, and whose body 
now lies buried in Westminster Abbey. But 
English research, as in his case, has been usually 
carried on outside of university laboratories. In 
America, scientific work has usually been prose- 
cuted within college walls. In this, as in so many 
other respects, the American methods and the 
German are alike. 

Professional education, to which Dr. Williams 
alludes, has, in both the English and the German 
universities, been more closely affiliated with what, 
in America, is called undergraduate instruction. 
Whether this intimacy of relationship is to be re- 
garded as advantageous or disadvantageous, one 
need not now discuss. But it is to be said that 
American professional education is now passing 
through a change which is making the conditions 
more akin to the English and the German, Most 
universities in which are found law schools or 
medical schools are allowing the fourth year of 
the undergraduate department to become closely 
related to the first year of professional instruction. 
Different colleges have different metheds of secur- 
ing this result. In certain colleges, the under 
graduate term, strictly speaking, is only three 
years. The first year in a medicai school or a law 
school is counted as the fourth year of an under- 
graduate college. In other institutions, students 
in the fourth year of the undergraduate college 
are allowed to take a part of their work in pro- 
fessional schools, and the work taken in a profes- 
sional school counts toward the first degree. and 
the work taken in the last year of the undergraduate 
course counts toward the professional degree. 
The lengthening of the course preparatory co the 
college, and the lengthening of the professional 
course following the college, are the twin causes 
which many regard as necessarily shortening the 
strictly collegiate term. Undoubtedly the affilia- 
tion of colleges with professional schools will con- 
tinue to grow, and to approach more closely, with 
the passing years, to the English and German con- 
ditions. At present, I suppose it is fair to say that 
the best medical school in America is as good as 
the best medical training offered by English uni- 
versities. I suppose, also, it would be commonly 
recognized that the law school of Harvard Uni- 
versity is not excelled by any law school, not merely 
in England, but even in the whole world. 

The value of personality in college relations 
is certainly great in American universities; but 
I am inclined to think it is not so great as it is 
in England. Larger diversity respecting its value 
would be found, in different American institu- 
tions, than obtains in either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. In an American college of a thousand 
students, it is far more difficult to secure the 
advantages arising from the personality of a teacher 
than it is in a college of one hundred and fifty 
students. In a large college, the individual is in 
peril of losing himself in the mass. Ina small 
college, each student is an individual to whom the 
teacher may daily make direct appeals. But, in 
the English universities, the system of tutors, how- 
ever large may be the number of the students, 
allows the play of the various elements that con- 
stitute a large and moving personality. This 
problem of making the personal influence of the 
members of the teaching staff felt, in the case of 
a large number of students, is one of the most seri- 
ous problems now set before American universities. 

The financial relations of the colleges of England 
and of the New World represent a field in which 
there is no occasion for uncertain comparison. 
The ‘pious founder’’ has indeed, as Dr. Williams 
suggests, made his home in the New World, whether 
this founder be an individual or the state itself. 
The poverty of American universities is distressing 
enough to the ordinary body of trustees. But the 
poverty of Oxford and-Cambridge is still more dis- 
tressing, in that it is not distressing to the govern- 
ing boards of these ancient universities. The 
simple and sad fact is that education is not the 
compelling and absorbing interest in England that 
it has become in America. Social and family inter- 
ests represent to the Englishmanwhat thecollegeand 
the university represent to the average American. 
An Englishman bequeaths his fortune to his family; 
at least, a part of it he may not be able to divert 
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HE young man to whom early opportunities have been PLACE IN THE ROLL 
t denied needs only the qualities of industry and nerve to OF LEGAL FAME. 
achieve success in the field where his peculiar abilities will 
have wider sco for expression. Few young men are Jer miah 8. Black, 
able to readily determine in what field their lives can be iogan E. Bleckley, 
made the greatest success. Many a man has studied and James T. Brady, 
prepared himself for a special field of effort and found / Jobn G. Carlisle, 
late in life that he made a start in the wrong direction. Matthew H. Carpenter, 
Many a man has made a mistake in thinking that he could Heory Clay, 
be a successful lawyer. : - . Thomas M. Cooley 

No man, however, ever made a mistake in studying Joceph N. Dolph, 
law, because no study has so great a tendency to broaden veikes 5. Stadia 
the mind, elevate and cultivate thought, sharpen the reason, a aa . isda 
asthe study of law. A young man versed in the law has ~_ er 
a better chance for success in any direction in which he panera tere “> 
may turn his talents. A man isa better preacher, a better Walter Q Gresham, 
teacher, a better statesman, a better workman in any de- Robert G. Ingersoll, 
partment of physical or mental activity for having studied Abraham Lincoln, 
the law. The law isa great stepping-stone to preferment. Samuel F. Miller. 
The chances for employment are greater, other things being Charles O’Conor, 
equal, to the young man thus equipped. _ Wm. Pinkney, 

A law school is the best place in which to study law. 
It is not the only place. The men whose names appear in 
the margin of this advertisement, and countless others, have Joba Mershall 
made great successes without law school instruction. They eaiiy Aen, ’ 
became great lawyers not because they never attended the aha Staaen 
law school, but despite the fact that they did not, The op- ponte an 
portunities open to the most of them for study were inferior Mass Wirt, 
in number and in character to those open to any young John J. Crittenden, 
man nowadays. The correspondence system of study which Shelby M. Cullom, 
claims to be second only to study ina resident school and John F. Dillon, 
infinitely better than study in an office or alone, comes near Daniel Daugherty, 
bringing the law school to the home of the student. Cer- Thomas B. Reed, 
tainly what young men have done, young men can do again Hen-y M. Teller, 
under more favorable conditions. Chas. ®. Mandinae, 

We have three courses: the Preparatory, the College 
Law Course, and the Business Law Course. Som Corvia, 

We want you to write us for our handsome catalogue of PRR THs 
particulars with reference to the mee ye pee ew system of ne F ecie 
the study of the law, and our book of testimonials from ees ‘ 
hundreds of students, many of whom have become success- John M. Thurston, 
ful practising lawyers in every State in the Union and in Benjamin Harrison, 
some foreign countries. These are furnished you free of Augustus H. Garland, 
charge. They will interest you and may lead to something g¢ Daniel W. Voortiees, 
of great advantage to you. Judah P. Benjamin, 

; y , n ill interest you. Alexander H.Stephens, 
Our special offer now to new students w erest y racy 


Allen G. Thurman, 
Lyman Trumbull, 


Roscoe Conkling, 
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DICTIONARY 
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riginal a ly ade- quate art school teach- 
ing Well known teachers. Adapted to all. Catalog free or call. 

& t Dawson City, Yukon, writes: ‘‘ Only two terms by mail and then a 
pos aily paper with a salary of $200.00 per month,”” 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 
1512 Broadway, New York, 


PHOTOS! »%%. 


Size 2 by 3 inches. 

FINELY FINISHED PHOTOGRAPHS. 

HOW TO GET THEM. 

Send any photo with 25e. and 2c, stamp for return 
ostage, and get 12 elegantly finished ‘“* TRILBY ” 
*hotos made from it. Original photo returned 

unharmed. Send for free sample. 
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_» Stevens’ Comfort Chairs. 


Library or sick room, EVERY KNOWN 
POSITION FOR COMFORT. 

, Invalids’ Wheel 
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Absolutely the best, built on new and 
rr actical methods at moderate prices. 
lustrated Catalogue free. 


STEVENS CHAIR CO., 
280 Sixth Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


STU DY in *contesPoxbence 
LAW 


INSTRUCTION. 
Established in 1892. 
Prepares for bar in any State. Combines theor 
and practice. Text books used are same as used in) 
leading resident schools. Teaches law at your home, 
Three Courses—Regular College urse, Postis 
Graduate and Business Law Courses. Approved by— 
the bench and bar. Full particulars free. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 


YOU can learn the PERNIN 

ft) an easily by MAIL or self-in- 

@ struction. No position, 

no shading, connective vowel method; LEADS the world in 

shorthand. FREE lesson; text-book on approval, Write 
H., M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Michigan. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


Ef you possess ® fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel and uncrowded profession pay- 
ing $15 to $85 weekly? Situations always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 



















Write us and we will send you our plan by 
which you can secure a yearly income of $1440.00. 
No money required. We furnish everything 
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283 Madison Street. Chicago. 
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UR SPARE TIME 
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LESSON in Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. “Complete Shorthand In- 
structor ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 38 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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SUCCESS 


from his family. He cultivates through a dead 
hand the control of domestic and social conditions. 
An American is more inclined to let his family 
shift for itself, as he has had to do, restoring to 
the community in gifts to colleges and hospitals 
or orphanages what he himself derived from the 
community. It is also to be said that the gifts 
or bequests made to the English universities are 
not received with that sense of gratitude or enthu- 
siasm with which similar gifts are greeted in 
America. In both England and America, how- 
ever, poor students, and worthy, are aided through 
no small share of college endowments. I venture 
to think, however, although the system of fellow- 
ships is far more elaborate in England than in the 
United States, that much larger sums are given to 
aid the ordinary American students, rich in brain 
but poor in purse, in securing their education. 
Poor students are far more common at Yale and 
Harvard than at Oxford or Cambridge, and the 
money given to them in grants of various sorts is 
greater. 


editor has been so good as to ask me to write, 
without expressing a hearty appreciation of that 
oneness in educational interests which belongs to 
the oldest universities of England and to all the 
universities of the United States. Higher educa- 
tion in America, at its beginning, was based upon 
the models found at Cambridge and Oxford. These 
models were followed for almost two hundred 
years. The French influence in education touched 
the American spirit in the fifty years following the 
Revolutionary War. Near the close of the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, the mighty in- 
fluence of the German.universities began to be felt, 
and it has continued with increasing force into 
the beginning of the twentieth century. At the 
present time, there are intimations that, during 
the next twenty-five years, the influence of the 
English universities over the American will be 
greater than it has been at any time since 1776. 
Such an influence must result in the contribution 
of rich, noble, human forces to American educa- 
tion and to American life. 
“« » 


The Art of Letting Go 


WE held on to a great many things last year 

which we should have let go,—shaken off 
entirely. In the first place, we should expel 
from our minds completely the things which cannot 
be helped,—our past misfortunes, the trivial oc- 
currences which have mortified or humiliated us. 
Thinking of them not only does no good, but it 
robs us of peace and comfort. The art of forget- 
ting useless things is a great one, and we should 
learn it at any cost. 

It is just as important to learn to let go as to 
hold on. Anything that cannot help us to get on 
and up in the world; anything that is a drag, a 
stumbling-block, or a hindrance, should be ex- 
punged from our memory. Many people seem to 
take a positive pleasure in recalling past misfor- 
tunes, sufferings, and failures. They dwell upon 
such experiences, and repaint the dark pictures 
until the mind becomes melancholy and sad. _ If 
they would only learn to drive them out, and ban- 
ish their attempts to return, as they would banish 
a thief from the house, those painful thoughts 
would cease to demand entrance. We want all 
we can get of sunshine, encouragement, and inspi- 
ration. Life is too short to dwell upon things 
which only hinder our growth. If we keep the 
mind filled with bright, hopeful pictures, and 
wholesome thoughts,—the things only which can 
help us on and up in the world,—we shall make 
infinitely greater progress than by burying our- 
selves in glowing retrospection. 

One of the first lessons in life is to learn to be 
absolute master of one’s own mind, to clear it of its 
enemies, and tokeep it clear. A well-trained mind 
will never harbor thoughts inimical to success or 
happiness. You have the ability to choose your 
mind’s company; you can call up at will any 
guest you please. Then why not choose the 
noblest and best? . 

» ™ 


CRAMPED BY LIMITATIONS 


How often we hear of a noble man who has been handi- 
capped for years, perhaps for a lifetime, by limitations 
which he was powerless to remove, struggle bravely as 
he may have done to overcome them! They were the bars 
which cramped his ability and dwarfed his aspirations! 

It is this kind of environment and these kinds of strug- 
gles to free oneself from the limitations which imprison and 
cramp and confine faculties that make character. 








It is in such circumstances that grit is born, that de- 
termination which knows no retreat is generated, and that 
| an iron will is developed. : 


I cannot, however, close this paper, which the | 








A barrel of | 
Monkeys 


We can’t send you a barrel of 
monkeys, but we can send you our 


“Changing Face” 
Puzzle, 


which is almost as much fun. 
At the Pan-American Exhibition, 
this puzzle was pronounced one 
of the “Biggest Hits” of the Exhi- 
bition, and has carried no end of 
fun to thousands of homes, and 
set whole villages asking, “How 
is it done?” 


Very simple, but will keep you puzzling 
for hours. 
What People Write Us: 
The puzzle is exccedingly interesting and ingenious, 
Have had much fun showing it to friends."* 


(From Colorado.)—*' It's the cleverest puzzle that 
ever came over the Pike.” 

**T saw a face puzzle of yours to-day, and [ want one 
ortwo. Puzzle is no name for it. A traveling man who 
had the one shown me to-day kept the store full of 
people puzzled all the afternoon.” 

“I have used your soap for years. Please send me 
two of your moving faces for enclosed two 2c. stamps. 
i want them for my ‘two little shavers.’ They are 
i mse.”* 


“FREE 


for 2e. stamp to cover cost of mailing. 
ADDRESS, 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Proprietors of 


Williams’ Famous 
Shaving Soaps. 















For Golfers, 
Sportsmen, and 
all who travel— 
much sustenance 
in little bulk. 
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Want to send live news by wire 

Nose for News? and letter to city newspapers? 

Good pay for spare hours. $5 to $10 column. Fascinating work. 
Address PRESS WRITERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

60 Butts Building, Rochester, N. WY. 


Learn Engraving ‘repairing 


Repairing 
Ask for particulars. F. H. REES SCHOOL, Elmira, N. ¥. 


Most speedy permanent Educational 
STU | | ER Cure Guaranteed. LEAST Expense. 
«Address VOICE SCHOOL, Salem, W. Va. 
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Cod Liver Oil 
is a food 


and the greatest care should be exercised in its se- 
lection. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is the best oil that over fifty years of continued scientific 
research has produced. By the process employed the 
oil is kept from contact with the atmosphere from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until it is safely 
corked up in bottles, thus preventing contamination of 
any kind and excluding all impurities. 


Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle—a flat, oval one— 


bears our name as agents. Notice the date in perforated letters at 
bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York 








BURPEE’S SEEDS 


are the BEST that can be Grown. 





IF you want the choicest vegetables or most 

beautiful flowers you should read Burpee’s 
Farm Annual tur 1902,—so well known as the 
‘‘Leading American Seed Catalogue.” It is mailed 
FREE to all. Better send your address To-Day. 





W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
‘PHILADELPIA. 
























200 Egg Incubator 


For $12-8° 


The sims plant. most perfect incubator made in 
the world. This is a new one ata remarkably 
low price. Itisan enlargement of the famous 


WOODEN HEN 


and made as thoroughly good 
as any incubator on the mar- 
ket. It will hatch every fertile 
egg put init, and stand up to 
reguiar usage as well as the 
most costly. 

Write for free catalogue. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
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GEM-CHOP MEAT, 


Vegetables, Fruit, Crackers, Bread, 
Nuts and everything for culinary 
purposes with Sargent’s Gem Food 
Chopper, which takes the place of 
chopping bowl and knife. Better, 
quicker, less laborious. You need 
it in your kitchen. Send for book- 
let. Please give your dealer’s name. 


SARGENT & CO., 





\ ae) 151 Leonard Street, New York. 














SECRETS OF FRUIT CROWING. 

This isa new book with about 150 photo-engrav- 
ings, printed in finest style, unlike anything ever 
published. Prepared at great expense. The illus- 
trations tell more about fruit growing than a dozen 
books. The price of the book is 25c., but we mail it 
for 10c., if you mention this paper. Our fruit cata- 
logue will be sent free with this publication. Send 
10c. and get both. Address Green’s Nursery Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 
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SUCCESS 
“WESTWARD HO!” WAS HIS CRY 








PHILIP D. ARMOUR SEEKING ADVENTURE 


WHEN the current serves, the unseen monitor 

that directs our affairs bids us step aboard 
our craft, and, with hand firmly grasping the 
helm, steer boldly for the distant goal. 

Philip D. Armour, the open-handed, large- 
hearted merchant prince, who has left a standing 
memorial to his benevolence in the Armour Insti- 
tute at Chicago, heard the call to put to sea when 
in his teens. 

It came during the gold fever, which raged 
with such intensity from 1849 to 1851, when the 
wildest stories were afloat of the treasures that 
were daily being dug out of the earth in Cali- 
fornia. The brain of the sturdy, aggressive youth, 
whose daring Scotch and Puritan blood tingled 
for some broader field than the village store and 
his father’s farm in Stockbridge, New Yo:.k, was 
haunted by the tales of adventure and fortune 
wafted across the continent from the new El Do- 
rado. ‘‘I brooded over the difference,’’ he says, 
‘« between tossing hay in the hot sun and digging _| 
gold by handfuls, until, one day, 1 threw down 
the pitchfork, went to the house, and told mother 
that I had quit that kind of work.’’ 

Providing himself with a pair of stout boots, — 
for much of the journey across the plains was to 
be made on foot,— and packing his extra clothing 
in an old carpetbag, the gold-dazzled fortune- 
seeker, who was then but nineteen years old, with 
a light heart and a light purse, bade the family 
good-by, and turned his steps westward. 

Joining the motley crowd of adventurers flock- 
ing from all quarters of the globe to the Land of 
Promise, which was destined to prove for many 
of them the grave of disappointed hopes, and, 
accompanied by his boy friend, Calvin Gilbert, 
whom he had induced to go with him, he set out 
on the long and toilsome journey. 

Tramping over the plains, crossing canals in tow- 
boats and ferryboats, and riding in trains and on 
wagons when they could, the adventurers crossed 
over the mountains, and, after many weary months, 
reached their destination. During the journey, 
young Armour became sick, but was tenderly 
nursed back to health by his companion. 

‘‘T had scarcely any money when I arrived at 
the gold fields,’’ said Mr. Armour, ‘‘ but I struck 
right out and found a place where I could dig, 
and in a little time I struck pay dirt.’’ 

Entering into partnership with a Mr. Croarkin, 
Armour, with characteristic energy, kept digging 
and taking his turn at the rude housekeeping in 
the shanty which he and his partner shared. 
«‘Croarkin would cook one week,’’ he says, ‘‘and 
I the next, and we would have a clean-up Sunday 
morning. We baked our own bread, and kept a 
few hens, too, which supplied us with fresh eggs.’’ 

The young gold-hunter, however, did not find 
nuggets as ‘‘plentiful as blackberries,’’ but he 
found within himself that which led him to a 
bonanza far exceeding his wildest dreams of 
‘‘finds’’ in the gold fields. 

He discovered his business ability; he learned 
how to economize, how to rely upon himself, even 
to the extent of baking his own bread. 











~ SCHERINGS FORMALIN 
DISINE ECTING @ 
DEODORIZING 
LAMP 


The safe and simple 
method for relieving and preventing 
Whooping Cough, Croup, Measles, 
Diphtheria,Catarrh, Asthma, Throat 
and Lung Troubles, etc. No un- 
pleasant odor. puicky relieves 
when all else fails, Used in all 
places where perfect Disinfection is 
required. A most reliable Home 
Safeguard. Highest endorse- 

ments from experts, 

AT DruGarsts, 
LAMP, inci 
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r Fifth Year. Forthe ; 
Dr. Brooks’ ‘iuaeaad 
Sanatorium of the 


Lungs 


New Canaar, Conn. 





’ : F ; 
is a scientific and thoroughh 

Dr. Brooks Sanatorium equipped institution. Te e 
closely patterned after well known German Sanatoria of its 
kind, and is endorsed by the medical profession. 

The treatment employed is known professionally as the 
“ Brehmer-Detweiler”’ system, and every modern successful 
adjuvant is afforded. 


The system has for its aim a cure, not mere palliation, and 
the percentage of actual recoveries is far greater than has yet 
been attained through any other method of treatment. 

The institution is located at New Canaan, Connecticut, in @ 
region of open country long noted for its fresh, pure and invigor- 
atl ne atmosphere. 

Iilustrated prospectus free upon application. 














1877 FOR 24 YEARS 


WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED ALL FORMS OF CANCER, 
TUMORS and other new growths except in the stomach. and the Thoracic Cavity 
Without the use of the knife. 

As a logical result of our success 
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THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
has become the largest and most elegantly appointed private institution in the world 
for the treatment of a special class of diseases, has no rivals. 

ALL PHYSICIANS ARE CORDIALLY INVITED, as our guests. 

U receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor we will ae. eet 
sealed, THE MOST VALUABLE AND COMPREHENSIVE ATISE 
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BAKER’S 


Bedside and 
Readinw Table. 


ADJUSTABLE for useov Bed, , Chair, 


ete. Finely polished quart 4 = can be 
raised, lowered or tilted elther Holders 





by_U. 
ment Institutions. 
A GREAT 
COMFORT 
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IN FIVE STYLES—Black Enameled, $4.25; White 
Enameled, $4.76: Nickel Plated, $6.76; 4 . 
$7.00; Antique C Plated ( v7. 
FREIGHT PREPAID east of Colorado. express 
id fifty cents extra. Prompt shipment and safe 
jeliv. guaranteed. Money backif not aaticfied. DE 
SCRIPTIVE BOOKLET FREE. SEND FOR IT. 
J3.R. BAKER & SONS CO., 98 Wayne St., Kendallville, Ind. 
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Makes long, tich, i hair; gives ret 
from Headache and Neuralgia; 
Dandruff, Falling Hair and Baldness. 
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PRICE ONE DOLLAR 





Try it six months; if not found as repre- 
sented, return it and money will be refunded. 


VALUABLE BOOK FREE 


GE 0. A. SCOTT, 


AGENTS WANTED 
870 Broadway, New York 
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Toilet Paper 
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EXPRESS 
CHARGES 
PAID 


family 
one vear 


The first year of this 

offer is now com- 
pleted and duplicate orders are 
coming in and prompt deliveries 
made through local dealers. We 
will send {charges /ree to any 
express office in the country) 


Our Family Case 
CONTAINING 


One Year’s Supply 


for the average United States family on re- 
ceipt of only one dollar. Money instantly 
refunded if you are not satisfied with your 
bargain. 
Sample sheets and unique 
booklet sent on request, 


A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY 
30 Colonie St., Albany, N.Y. 























CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN 
Railway A GOOD MEAL 


a reasonable price is served in the Dining Car of 
I “Great Western Limited” 
between Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis. Ap- 


running every night 
petizing Food and Superior 
Service. 

J. P. ELMER, 
Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
113 Adams St., 
Chicago. 
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Desuty fire and Urilliancy equals 
the genuine at 1.2L the cost. 

Latest 14-k solid guld setting. 


















SUCCESS 
RAISING VALUES 


[Concluded from page 16) 


If.we see only horseshoes or knife-blades, 
all our efforts and struggles will never produce 
hairsprings. We must realize our own adaptabil- 
ity to great ends; we must resolve to struggle, to 


endure trials and tests, to pay the necessary price, 
| confident that the result will pay us for our suffer- 


ing, our trials, and our efforts. 

Those who shrink from the forging, the rolling, 
and the drawing out, are the ones who fail, the 
‘‘nobodies,’’ the faulty characters, the criminals. 


| Just as a bar of iron, if exposed to the elements, 


will oxidize, and become worthless, so will char- 


_ acter deteriorate if there is no constant effort to 


improve its form, to increase its ductility, to temper 
it, or to better it in some way. 

It is easy to remain a common bar of iron, or 
comparatively so, by becomi2g merely a horse- 
shoe; but it is hard to raise your life-product to 
higher values. 

Many of us consider our natural gift-bars poor, 
mean, and inadequate, compared with those of 
others; but, if we are willing, by patience, toil, 
study, and struggle, to hammer, draw out, and 
refine, to work on and up from clumsy horseshoes 
to delicate hairsprings, we can, by infinite pa- 
tience and persistence, raise the value of the raw 
material to almost fabulous heights. It was thus 
that Columbus, the weaver, Franklin, the journey- 
man printer, AZsop, the slave, Homer, the beg- 
gar, Demosthenes, the cutler’s son, Ben Jonson, 
the bricklayer, Cervantes, the common soldier, 
and Haydn, the poor wheelwright’s son, devel- 
oped their powers, until they towered head and 
shoulders above other men. 

There is very little difference between the ma- 
terial given to a hundred average boys and girls 
at birth, yet one with no better means of improve- 
ment than the others, perhaps with infinitely 
poorer means, will raise his material in value 
a hundredfold, five-hundredfold, aye, a thousand- 
fold, while the ninety-nine will wonder why their 
material remains so coarse and crude, and will 
attribute their failure to hard luck. 

While one boy is regretting his want of oppor- 
tunities, his lack of means to get a college educa- 
tion, and remains in ignorance, another with halt 
his chances picks upea good education in the 
odds and ends of time which other boys throw 
away. From the same material, one man builds 
a palace and another a hovel. From the same 
rough piece of marble, one man calls out an angel 
of beauty which delights every beholder, another 
a hideous monster which demoralizes every one 
who sees it. 

The extent to which you can raise the value of 
your life-bar depends very largely upon yourself. 
Whether you are willing to stop at the horseshoe 
stage, or will go upward to the mainspring or 
hairspring, depends very largely upon your de- 
termination to be the higher thing, upon your 
having the grit to be hammered, to be drawn out, 
to be thrust from the fire into cold water or oil in 
order to get the proper temper. 

Of course, it is hard and painful, and it takes 
lots of stamina to undergo the processes that pro- 
duce the finest product, but would you prefer to 
remain a rough bar of iron or a horseshoe all 
your life? 

™ + 


People Who Poison their Environment 


WE know a number of people who complain of 

their fate and hard luck, and what they call 
their ‘‘iron’’ environment, who are, themselves, 
their worst enemies. Unconsciously they poison 
and devitalize the atmosphere cf 
ings by the pictures of failure which they are con- 
stantly creating in their min’ s. Theis pessimism, 
exhaling from every pore, er velops them in a dense 
but invisible atmosphere, through which no ray of 
light or hope can enter, and yet they wonder why 
they do not succeed. They expect bright pictures 
to come from dark ones, hope from despair, cheer 
from gloom. 

These same people would think a farmer ridicu- 
lous who should sow nettle seeds and expect them 
to produce wheat or corn; or one who should plant 
the deadly nightshade in his garden and hope to see 
the rose or the lily flourish on its stem. They do not 
seem to appreciate the fact ‘hat, everywhere in the 
universe, like produces like; that, whatever thought 
we sow, we must reap in kind; that the sour, 
gloomy, pessimistic seed sown in the garden of the 
mind must produce its own peculiar fruit. Grapes 
will not grow on thorns, or figs on thistles. 
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A Wonderful Material ! 


PANTASOTE 


Wate: proof—Greaseproof—Stainproof 


Also Germproof and FIREPROOF! Unlike other 
leather substitutes. it contains no cellulose, rubber or other 
dangerous and objection- : 
able substances, and_ is 
also ENTIRELY ODOR- 
LESS. 

Pantasote does not re 
or crack, is not affected by 
heat, cold or climate. Looks 
like Morocco leather, wears 
better and costs half. 
Tested nine years with un- 
— success. 

fade in plain 
leather grains 
or richly 
embossed 
designs; all 
standard col- 













18 x 18 in. 

for 25 Cents 
in stamps. 

Free sample 
15x6in. for 2c, 
stamp and 
your uphol- 
sterer’s ad- 
dress. TE. 
Awarded GOLD MEDAL at Buffalo. 


CAUTION—There are worthless emery genuine has Pantasote 
stamped on ¢ 


PANTASOTE CO., Dept. H, 29 Bresines, New York. 


DO YOU Bi interest ON YOUR 
WANT I] MONEY ? 
We have on hand good investments that offer the 
Safety of the Savings Bank, yet give to you the 
same profits that the Bank makes on your inoney, 
which is often several times what they pay you. 
Such propositions are worth investigating,and it is 
the man who takes advantage of such exceptional 
opportunities that makes his mark in the financial 
world. If you want the very limit of high interest 
on money safely invested, insuring regular divi- 
dends and a permanent and increasing income, 
send your name and address for full particulars to 


BANKERS FINANCE COMPANY, 


Suite B, 
New York. 


DOLL FREE. 


This handsome doll is 18 inches high. 
Has beautiful turning head, pearly teeth, 
long wavy hair, jointed body, sleeping eyes. 
She is fully dressed, even to little stockings 
and slippers, which can be taken off and 
\ Send your name and address and 
‘we will send you 18 scarf pins to sell at 10 
cents each. When sold, send us the $1.80 
and we will send you at once, prepaid, this 
beautiful doll. 

HAYDEN MANUFACTURING CO.. 
241 Hayden Bidg., Attleboro, Mass. 






































for circulars, terms and territory. 


THE CANTON CUTLERY CO., 1403 E. Second St., Canton, Ohio. 


; An Acceptable THE McKINLEY MEMORIAL KNIFE 
—_—__— 

. 

~ ‘Made in Canton” 

3 Sent postpaid upon reecipt 

3 of $1.00, 

$ Guarantee with each knife No. 278—Cut is one-half “ize—$1.00 

; Blades are strictly hand-furged and tem by our own ial . Indestrue 

tible transparent handles. 59 styles. commission paid ‘AGENTS. Send today 
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REPORTER—LA WYER—JUDGE. 
Three steps in the career of many a success- 
fulman! Our active, daily experience in this 
line is of value to you. We employ the largest 
staff of verbatim reporters in the world. We 
giv ree by MAIL the same instruction and 
a isms that you would receive i =e a 
rite for terms and interesting 


MANKATTAN REPORTING CO.,13,150 | Rey St. ALY. 


HY NOT LEARN 


SIGN PAINTING? 


wp by not overworked. Pleasant occupa- 
y. We teach SIGN PAINTING at 
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lence Instruction. New methods. Easy terms, 
Write to-day for interesting particulars. 
PIONEER CORRESPONDENCE TRADE SCHOOLS, Lexington, Kye 
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A Ly od devoted to making Exchanges. Send 10 cents for it 
and see our methods and the thousands of wonderful Ae 
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AGENT’S OUTFIT FREE. Five articles 
express prepaid. This tin has loose bottom which 
; 4 removal of most shag cake without one 


HOUSEHOLD DevELYY woume, 25 Randolph St.. 
Iil., or New Yo ‘k, Bufficio, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seatt«. 
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A New Money Making Business 





? 


NO 
EXPERIENCE 
REQUIRED 
j ER 


POPS SOOOOEOOOOSOO4 


oe ecatias 





NO HUMBUG, FAKE OR {jams 
TOY PROPOSITION. 


An Honest, Legitimate Enterprise, Backed by an Old, Re- 


LET US START YOU. 
$90 to ZF and Expenses Weekly 


a WRITE US FOR OUR PROPOSIT 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


NOTHING TO 
INVESTIGATE 











liable, Responsible Firm. 





Capital, $100,000.00. 





BIG PROFITS. 


New, Quick Process. 
Easily and Quickly Learned. 











DON’T FAIL 
TO WRITE 
TO-DAY, 











CINTI.o 
We 
Manufacture 
Complete 
Outfits. 





All Sizes. 








Royal Silver Outfit in Operation. 


Why Slave Longer for Some One Else 


to make a profit out of you? Remember your employer will 
only pay you a salary as long as he makes a profit out of 
your labor. 

Why not go 1n business for yourself, reap all the profits and 
get a standing in your community? 

In this era every bright man and woman is looking to own 
a business, toemploy help and to make money. It is just as 
easy to make money for yourself as it is to coin money for 
some grasping employer who pays you a small salary. 

It you are making less than $35.00 weekly it will pay you 
to read this announcement, for it will not appear again in 
this paper. 

lt honest and industrious we will start you in this profit- 
able business. We will teach you absolutely free how to 
conduct it. 

$20.00 to $35.00 and “expenses weekly can be made at 
home or traveling doing plating and selling Prof. Gray’s new 
line guaranteed plating outtits for doing the finest of plating 
on Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, Knives, Forks, ns, 
Castors, Bicycles, Sewing Machines, Swords, Revolvers; 
in fact, all Kinds of metal goods. Heavy plate warranted. 
No experience necessary. 

Demand tor Plating is Enormous. You can do business 
at nearly every house, store, office or factory. Every family 
has trom $2.00 to $10.00 worth of tableware, besides jewelry, 
bicycles, watches, etc., needing plating. Every jewelry repair 
shop. dentist, surgeon, undertaker, manufacturer, college, 
hotel, merchant, retail store wants plating done. 

You can do plating so cheap that every person wants their 
goods plated. You won’t need to canvass. {Secure your 
outfit and appointment. Put out your sign, do a little plating 
for your friends, and quickly you will be favored with all the 
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goods you can plate. If desired, you can hire boys for 


or $4.00 per week to do plating the same as we do and solicit- 
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Factory and Warehouse of Gray & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Capital, 100.000.00. Employ 200 to 300 people daily. 





ors to 
the profits. 


00 


ather up goods to be plated for a small share of 


ION, ANYWAY. “6 





Traveling Outfit for Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating. 


COSTS YoU | 
} 
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Shop Outfit 


For Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating. 


We are an old established firm. Capital, $100,000.00. 
Been 1n business for years. Know exactly what is required. 
Furnish complete outfits the same as we ourselves use. Cus- 
tomers always have the benefit of our experience. 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS. 


To plate 6 teaspoons requires about 3 cents’ worth of metal 
and chemicals, 6 knives, forks or tablespoons about 5 cents’ 
worth Agents usually charge from 25 to 50 cents per set for 
ylating teaspoons; from $0 cents to $1.00 for tablespoons, 
Forks and knives. We allow you to set your own price for 
plating. You have no competition. 

he Royal Silver Outfit, Prof. Gray’s Famous Dis- 
covery, New Dipping Process, latest, quickest method 
known. Tableware plated by dipping in melted metal, taken 
out instantly with fine, brilliant, beautiful plate deposited 
already to deliver. Thick plate every time. Guaranteed to 
wear 5 toro years. A boy plates 200 to 300 pieces of table- 
ware daily, from $10.00 to $30.00 worth of goods. No polish- 
ing or grinding necessary neither before nor after plating. 

t us start you in business for yourself. Don’t delay a 
single day. Be your own boss. Bea money-maker. We do 
all kinds of plating ourselves. Have had years of experience, 
manufacture our own goods, send our outfits out complete, 
everything ready for use. 

We teach you everything, furnish receipts, formulas and 
trade Secrets free, so that failure should be impossibl 

We are responsible and guarantee a Reader, 
here is a chance of a life-time to go in business for yourself, 
Now is the time to make money. 


FREE—Write Us To-day 
for our new plan and proposstion, also valuable information, 
how the plating is done. Write to-day so we can start you at 
once. Sample of plating by our Outfits for 2-cent stamp. 





Write To-day to Gray & Co., Plating Works, 52 Miami Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Above firm is thoroughly reliable and will do just as they agree. 


The outfits are just as represented and do fine plating, and after investigation we consider this one 


of the best paying businesses we have yet heard of.—Editor Rams Horn. 








A record 


and suggestion. 
ls receiving the hizhest commendations. Cloth, 16mo, 186 pp. 75 cts 
STUDIES IN THE TEACHING OF JESUS AND HIS APOSTLES. By Ep- 
Wart sworTH. Just from the press. Issued as the 4th year course in the 
wetl-known Student Cycle, out thoroughly adapted for advanced class work in 
©hureh or Young People’s cociety and for personal use. Arranged for daily study. 
svo, 216 pp. Cloth, 75 cts . paper, 5.) cts 
STUDIES IN OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. By W. W. Warre. Ph D. 
new edition combining in one volume the Studies and ali essential material from « Old 
festamen: Records, Poems and Addresses.”’ ed as the 3rd year course in the Stu- 
88 pp. Cloth, 90 cts.; paper, 60 cts. 


dent Cyck »ut well adapted for general use. 8 

CHRIST AMONG MEN. By James MoConaveny, ot Mr. Hermon School. This 

popular study has been thoroughly revised, and is issuea in a larger and more at- 
tractive form. Long 16mo, '2 pp. Cloth, 40 cts.; ir, 25 cts. 

STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL BY JOHN. By W. W. Warre, Ph. D. A short 
course of studies for advanced students in inductive work, arranged for daily study. 
12mo, 00 pp. Cloth, 25 ets.; , 15 ets. 

The International Committee of Young Men's Christian Associations, 

West {'wenty-Ninth Street, New York. 


EACH FOR CERTAIN 


OLD COINS 


I pay from $1 to $100 for certain coins dated 1838-46-51-52-53-56- 
st-61-03-64-65 66-79-75-76.77-78-76 to go-93-94 and 95. For certain 
»'der rare dates I pay $10 to $100c. Some coins with Mint Marks 
bring 500 per Cent. over face value. 65 rare foreign coins and medals 
sold recently for $35,286, and some postage stamps bring $4.00c ver 
stamp. _If you are interested in large legitimate profits send two 
stamps for an illustrated circular on coins and stamps. 

Ww. Vv BERGEN. Licensed Coin Po-'or, 
Scollay Square, S S, BOSTON, MASS 


INDIVIDUAL WORK FOR INDIVIDUALS. By H. Cusy Tromscu 
ot persona: ex ences and convictions. Ful: of helpful inci 



























| We Will Pay You 


A DOLLAR A DAY 
FOR LIFE! 





For securing the greatest number of $1 subscriptions to 
PEARSON’S MAGAZINE before December Ist, 1902, be- 
sides paying you a generous commission on every order. An 
income of $365 a year for life, payable in monthly or quar- 
terly instalments. This is the /argest prize ever offered in 
the world for work which need interfere with no one’s reg- 
ular pursuit. Under the Life Expectancy Tables (N. Y. 
State) it means $15,652 to the boy or girl of 18 years; 
$9,958 to the man or woman of 40; adequate provision 
for old age toall. PEARSON'S, ’though not yet three years 
old, has over 200,000 circulation and is the biggest dollar’s 
worth in the magazine field. To simply show a copy and 
explain its merits means an order in the great majority of 
eases. 2d Prize, $1,825; 3d Prize, $1,095; 4th Prize, $730 — all 
in cash annuities. Ambitious workers of any age who want 
to get on in the world are earnestly requested to write at 
once to the undersigned for full particulars. Give local 
references. No experience requi Sample copies and 
subscription blanks furnished. Agents Wanted, Now! 


THe PEARSON PUBLISHING Co., 
39 E. 19th St., @ # New York. 
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RINGFIELD, OHIO. 
TRIALS 5 
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$2.95 ROLLER ORCAN 

=... » SEND and this 

- us $2.95 and we w: 
send you this wonderful 
GE ROLLER ORGAN 
complete with one roll of 
music, t, express. After 
m received, if you do not find 
>- it perfectly satisfactory, 

exactly as represen 
he genuine GEM 
ROLLER ORGAN,and 
equal to such instruments 
sold by others at double 
iy the money, return it to 
us and we will return your 
" - money, including what you paid for ex- 
ress Charges. Mxpress charges are only 50 to 75 cents, 
HE GEM ROLLER ORGAN Pevc™re to 3: 
ranged for it. Ex- 
tremely simple, a child can operate it; made of especially selected 
materials, given a handsome walnut finish, decorated in gilt, is 16 
inches long, 14 inches wide and 9 inches high; weighs, boxed, 15 lbs. 
as hard steel keys, steel gearings, very finest mechan- 
ism throughout. Operates on the same principle as the 
finest Swiss Music Boxes. The reeds are organ size and give 
out a volume of tone as full and sweet as a big organ. We furnish 
one roll of music FREE with every organ. $2.95 is the 
lowest price ever attempted for a fine roller organ, the 
greatest value ever furnished in a mechanical musical instrument. 

Over 300 other popular pieces furnished at 18 cen 

each, Kneclose 18 cents for each additional roll. 0 
DER AT ONCE, Write for FREE Music Catalogue. Address 


SEARS, ROEBUGK & GO., - GHIGAGO, ILL. 














EAT 4 WANTED in every county in the state to sell 
Gooa he 
commission POCKET KNIFE. 
From $75 
$2300 a month can be made. Write for terms. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 53 BAR STREET, CANTON, OHIO. 








WURLITZER 


VIOLIN VALUE .. 


A Violin bought by our Original * 
and unique plan becomes simpl 
an investment. itis always wort 
exactly what you paid for it. It 








will pay you to investigate. We 
carry the largest line of fine and 
rare Violins in America. Good 
ones, $5 up. 


) Easy poymente. if 
desired. Large, han pny illus- 
trated catalogue FREE on request. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLIIZER CO. 
180 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


MUSICAL 


De oo ce 
‘*“HOWARD” 
Mandolins and Guitars. © 
Sold by all First-Class Deal- *; 
ers. Leadall the rest. Fine- 
ly Ilust. Catatog 01 8 large & 
pages, the finest published. 
Sent “REE. Send 2% cts., 
and we'll send you set of ( 
fine strings for any instru- 
ment and memholion picks. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
180 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


[INSTRUMENTS 
YOU WORK 


Year after year for 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS PER 
MONTH, OR LESS, 








































wher investment of : very few dollars per month 
will Net Greater Results. $5 per month will 

ouble your salary, $10 will give you a 

LIFE INCOME OF $3,000 PER YEAR. 
“ Proof of the pudding ts in the eating of it.” 

Our Company is incorporated with live assets of overa 

Qu: arte r of a Million Dollars. 
VW e the best proposition offered the investment world 
4 nvite legitimate investigation. No Scheme, but 


i rable business enterprise which will do all we claim. 
rreat commercial agency says of us: ** The Company is 
ed in a safe and legitiinate venture, well located and 
ed to confidence.” rite us, we are always glad to 
ar trom you. 


rENHUANTEPEC MUTUAL PLANTERS COMPANY, 
700 Journal Building, Chicago. 
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We will send youa Nickel-Plated 
Watch, alsoa halnand © nerd, 
or selling 18 pkgs. of B NE 
cents each, Bluine is f 
he best laundry bluingin 
“the world,and the fast- 
est seller. Send your 
full name and address 
by return mail, and we will for- ¥ 
ward Bluine, postpaid, and our 
large Premium List, It Costs You 
Nothing. Simply send usthe money “& 
you get for the Bluine, and we wil 
send you the Watch, Chain and Charm, = 


BLUINE MFG. €O., Box 589 Concord Junction, Mass. 
The old reliable firm who sell honest goods, and give valuable premiums. 









WATCH AND CHAIN 
For One or Work 











[Save time | ranslating 


Latin, Greek, German, French, 
by indexing your dictionaries with 


Smith’s Gummed 
Lexicon Alphabets 


A ne nat cloth-lined leather tab for each 





Price,15¢.per alpha- 

) by mail on receipt of price. 

ney re efand ied if not satisfactory. 

AGENTS WANTED 

Dept. H. CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., 
EXETDOR, NEBRASKA. 























She Globe=Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI. 
Chicago. Boston. 







New York. London. 


ELASTIC BOOK-CASES, FILING CABINETS 
CARD-INDEX SYSTEMS. 











sTHE BEST” NURSER. 





ik) Nipple 

x Easily, 

7 on Cannot Th hi 
ar Collapse. Cleansed. 









Prevents Wind- 
Colic and Bowel es 
At Druggists, with a “Clin 


N 25c. From us, postaid, 35c. Safe 4 oT 
a sur =| THE GOTHAM CO., 82 Warren St., New York. 





SUCCESS 
Taking Stock gf One’s Character 


A NEW YEAR’S SUGGESTION 








MERCHANTS take account of their stock at least 

once a year. Grocers must know if the 
canned goods are accumulating, while half the 
tea boxes are empty; dry goods merchants must 
list their muslins, merinos, silks, and ribbons, to 
decide in what quantities to buy next time, so 
that the coming year may be more successful 
than the last one. 

Whatever your business may be, your char- 
acter—your personality,—is your chief stock in 
trade. Did you ever take stock of your char- 
acter? How do you know you are not carrying 
an over-supply of qualities that are not only dead 
stock, but also tend to lessen your success-re- 
ceipts? Did you ever calmly count the number 


of times you were rude in a day, and realize that 


your rudeness is keeping from you customers, 
friends, money, advancement, and, perhaps, even 
the love of your family? How ‘‘long’’ are you on 
dishonesty? Wouldn't your standing in business 
and society be higher if you ‘‘stocked up’’ on 
business integrity? You say that a rash venture 
of yours cost you ten thousand dollars;—the ac- 
quirement of a little more discretion would not 
be a bad investment for you. A nice line of self- 
reliance would make a good showing on your 
mental shelves. People call you a ‘leaner.’ 





You can see now, too late, that, if you had stuck | 


to a cherished project a few weeks longer, your 
long work would have triumphed over the diffi- 
culties. ‘‘Stock up’’ on perseverance, and you 
can tell a different tale the next time you under- 
take a big thing. 


No Bargain Sales of Bad Qualities Are Needed 


Oddly enough, in this kind of stock-taking, you 
never have the problem of getting rid of undesir- 
able goods by ‘‘reduced-price sales.’’ Just by 
increasing the success-qualities, you get rid of 
their opposites, the failure-qualities. Industry 
leaves no room for idleness, aimlessness shrinks 
from sight when purpose enters, disobedience 
vanishes the moment obedience is practiced, and 
hate has no place in a heart full of love. 

A merchant cannot improve the quality of his 
stock by simply saying, ‘‘I am going to have a 
better stock next vear.’’ He must attend to de- 
tails, and count end calculate. It is just so with 
your character. You must know what your vir- 
tues and your vices are, and act accordingly. A 
man considers himself as a whole, and deludes 
himself into thinking that he is a pretty fine fel- 
low. General good intentions may actually be 
hindrances to practical character-development. 

Franklin found this out in 1733. Here is a 
passage from his ‘‘Autobiography:’’ 


It was about this time 1 conceived the bold 
and arduous project of arriving at moral perfec- 
tion. I wished to live without committing any 
fault at any time, and to conquer all that either 
natural inclination, custom, or company might 
lead me into. As I knew, or thought I knew, 
what was right and wrong, I did not see why I 
might not always do the one and avoid the other. 
But I soon found I had undertaken a task of more 
difficulty than I had imagined. While my atten- 
tion was taken up and employed in guarding 
against one fault, was often surprised by 
another; habit took the advantage of inattention; 
inclination was sometimes too strong for reason. - 
I concluded, at length, that the mere speculative 
conviction that it is our interest to be completely 
virtuous is not sufficient to prevent our slippings; 
and that the contrary habits must be broken, and 
good ones acquired and established, before we 
can have any dependence on a steady, uniform 
rectitude of conduct. 


He then set down, each with an appropriate 
precept, the thirteen virtues that he considered 
necessary to a perfect man, as follows: temper- 
ance, silence, order, resolution, frugality, indus- 
try, sincerity, justice, moderation, cleanliness, 
tranquillity, chastity, and humanity. 

Franklin thus describes his method of systema- 
tizing the cultivation of these virtues :— 

I made a little book in which I allotted a page 
for each of the virtues. I ruled each page with 
red ink; so as to have seven columns, one for each 
day of the week, marking each column with a let- 
ter for the day. I crossed these columns with thir- 
teen red lines, marking the beginning of each line 
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is ok, PATENTE 
invenrion PA D? 
How many great fortunes do you think 
were made without the help of pat- 
ents? How many labor-saving appli- 
ances would be advertised if iarge 
profits were not assured by patent 
monopoly? Your invention may have 
a fortune in it, Go to work and get it 
out. Send me a rough sketch and care- 
ful description—NO MONEY. 
preliminary examination | rep.»z¢ it pas- 
entable then I vill GUARANTEE a 
patent or nc ey Don’t delay. Some 
other inventor is probably at work on 
the same scheme. Write me TO-DaY. Book on pateuts FREE. 


& HOLGATE, Bite." PaiLabet 


9 Bidg., PHILADELPHIA 











ARE THOSE 
MADE ON 


DIXON’S 
‘Srapnte PENCILS 


are noted for staying made 

and wearing down in use— 

not breaking off. Why not 

insist on having Dixon’s 

and be assured of your pen- 

cil giving you entire satisfac- 

tion ? Made for all uses. 
When not at dealers, mention this public 

ice ge send 16 cents for samples worth 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, New Jersey., 





$14 ONCE 
INA 
LIFETIME 


an “Ezy bed” Kapok Mattress 


pend you oniy deny $14.00 after you have tried the 
mattress 30 nights, a8 ‘we 8 ip ‘them anywhere express prepaid 
on Thirty Nights’ Free T © money in advance. Send for our 
free booklet, “Ezy beds of Kapok.” We send a 20x 20 inch couch 
pillow, Oriental covering for $1.00. “tt you are in a hurry for 
a mattress send exact measurement of your bed and we will 
express mattress at once. Bg 3 sizes and prices as follows: 
4 ft.6 in., 4ft. 4 in., 4 ft. 2 wide, $14 each. 4 ft. wide, $12. 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, $11. 3 ft. wie, $9.25. 2 ft. 6 in. wide Eves 


The habasek Rehan Co., iQ? 














“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 
Typewriter Table Cabinet 


Made of golden or andies oak, piano 
finish. The cheapest, handiest and most 
serviceable piece of office furniture 
made, Sold on approval for $10, charges 
prevand anywhere east of the Rockies. 
se it 30 days, if not satisfactory, return 
it at our expense, and we will refund 
our money. write for booklet of the 
‘amous Dearborn Cabinets. 
DEARBORN DESK CO., Birmingham, Ala. 





WELLIAM DELIGHTED! 
After scribbling for years to find that with 


The American $10 Typewriter 


I can bave up-to-date business mcthods at such 
small cost. It isas well made as the 
highest-priced mapeiioes, but more 
simple. Has stood the test nine years 
without a competitor. 27,000 In Use. 
Catalog and sample of work free. 
American Typewriter Co., 


C. 265 Broadway, New York. 





a poor seller. Our agents make from $5 ‘to $15 aday. W rite us 
for our money-making proposition selling stereoscopic views; over 
5,000 original subjects from every part of the globe, including me- 
morial exercises held in honor of our late President. 


GRIFFITH & GRIFFITH, Suite 622, Abel Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Absolutely New MANHATTAN at much less than manufac- 
turer’s prices. Second-hand, all makes. Send for Catalogue. 
¥. 8. WEBSTER CoO., - 8335 Congress St.. Boston. Massa. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 


832 Broadway, New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
buy before sending for samples of writing, prices, exchange and un- 
prejudiced advice. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial. 
Guaranteed first-class condition. * Dealers supplied. 


Shorthand 22222: 











Simplest. Best. 





THE PEERLESS GREGG 

Br o™ novel plan you 

EARN while you loaning writer, 
INQUIRE, mane area ney — by Beng ST-.. CHICAGO. 
BUSINESS MEN Stno v0 crs. 
SEND 10 CTS. 


for a sample 
of the — 01 


MAIL ORDE 





cupyot' of = Mail Order Journal, the text book 
siness. There is not a business but van be 
Your money re if you don’t think so. “5 
BR JOURNAL, Koom 60, 84 Adams St., 
Typewriters, Tilustrators, 


ERASING SHIELDS Desagheamen ** Landis’ 


Transparent Celluloid Erasing Shields. No equal. At rs—Type- 
writer's, 15c.; draughtsmen’s, 25c.; by mail, postpaid, 25e. and 35c. 


E. J. BASS, 117 West 84th Street, - «- NEW YORK. 
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02 , 
with the first letter of one of the virtues, on which 
line, and in its proper column, I might mark, by or 
a little black spot, every fault I found, upon ex- y 
amination, to have been committed respecting aM Give yee Gelmas 
that virtue upon that day. ey ce Gift ? 
, e 
He found that he obtained the best results by = — oe stamp we ube? Rogers Bros.’ it can be 
oe 7 , : ro op af ml w e assurance that you have the best that money 
devoting ‘‘a week s strict attention" to each = can procure. Best in design, finish and wear—“Silver Plate that Wears.’ You will be so 
tue, though putting a black spot for every fault pleased you will surely desire 
against all. Thus he could finish a ‘‘course’’ in e,°e ° 
thirteen weeks, and four ‘‘courses’’ in a year. Spoons, Forks, Additional Pieces Tea Sets, 
Even this good young man says, ‘‘I was surprised Knives, etc, of the same design and grade which your dealer can supply. candice 
to find myself so much fuller of faults than I had STAMPED “@a NOTE OUR TRADE MARKS HERE SHOWN 3G r 
imagined; but I had the satisfaction of seeing “1847 and see that each piece you purchase bears our stamp, which has for over half erates 
a as EEE century been recognized as the 5 Manierd of the world. Write for catalogue MADE AND 
them diminish. Rogers No.6i I which is = aid in selec GUARANTEED BY 
pepnenasemabe i> mary ER Co., Successor to 
Character-Culture Flowered in Franklin MERIDEN BRITANNIA co., Meriden, Conn. 
This plan was not only formulated, but was 
Bias carried out, and it had a powerful influence in 
making Franklin one of the most lovely char- 
; : : ‘ on FEF : An ahswer to every movement made by 
acters in history, and beloved as much in France . : sine Soak ie poo te the Galen at Poneto 
as in America. In another place, he says: ‘‘After | Suspender. Ali strain is relieved. No other 
awhile, I went through one ‘course’ in a year, and suspender is built on the same principle as 
afterwards only one in several years, till at length Sot%er 
I omitted them entirely, being employed in voy- — PRESIDENT 
ages and business abroad, with a multiplicity of | 
affairs that interfered; but I always carried my SUSPENDER 
little book with me.’’ = 
| 7 Every pairis guaranteed. Look for “President” on 
C tne buckles. Trimmings cannot rust. New model now 
SELF-STOCK-TAKING CHART ready for men of heavy work ; also small size for boys. 
pon, teal Se pots Seeetan ms aad eons 
uu, Ser « ¥ 
KNOW THYSELF! CHARACTER DUN Ome | Sew’ design by mail postpaid. eae 
sity €. A. EDGARTON MFG. €O.. Box 223. Shirlev, Mass. 
Name: MERRITT WILL WYNNE 
SUCCESS-WINNING QUALITIES JAN Fas | e 
(MARK ON A SCALE OF ONE HUNDRED) acts a & 

we Sa oekaccge ciaexeespaereecene 85 4 

ANIM See rclien cab igs soccelsasuae%a 70 

HONESTY ..... EAS We Sater Sis aioe bs ey Oe 

TRUTHFULNESS. Falsaake deecanp ieee ros es ees, 

PURITY ... SS ee hr Te oe 98 

TEMPERANCE cups tiie sinh sa cea aaetanté sf SOD Pe 

IRI de aii dawen ceed kepac2a ca scaon eee a: Caen Fe o 

SELF-CONTROL ............. ivtesavessl OO. hereon : 

PAIRING cos sialss Locaige' Bears sss oit SMe 

TOLBRANOES, sis scnsacesese- fares 

CHEERFULNESS Mepie peer kW ese epee SETA go Powe 

SERRWSIVS:. ..o.5..i.... ORE DS Ee 

ek ee Perey Rati cebitpecshubnsesiebn go | 

SENN iis cadads sear avacsocdeeat, SMe Ipsbes S 

SIR RIGOR 55655 «assis k canes yoadee atk eee 

CPN.“ cine Cue sBaislawienkn vsacnt tastenaes 95 
wil NORE a8 50d cavacvasaceic erase coset WAR acess - ° ry 
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GARDEN 
AND 


FLORAL 


it’s more than a seed catalogue—its an illustrated book of information, helpful to every one who 
essential to every one who plants for profit. Sent free 


plants for pleasure, 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, : 


to those who mention what they wish to grow 
$ Stone St,. Rochester, N. ¥ 











EDISON PHONOGRAPHS 


For Amusement and Instruction 


We have all the latest types of machines ranging in price from $10 
to $75, also a complete stock of Records, including all the new and 
popular ones. Just the thing for the home during long winter evenings, 


You Ought to Know About the 


DOUGLAS MEGO AMPLIFYING HORN 


will double the amusement of any Phonograph. It reduces metallic tone to a minimum 
gives a more natural tone to all Phonograph Records. Made in two sizes, suitable for 
ind small machines. Prices and sizes on application. 


Write us for Catalogue B, and get Full Information 
DOUGLAS PHONOGRAPH CO., - ~ - 10 West 22d Street, New York 
i Also Dealers in Portable Electric Candles and Electric Novelties 
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HEALTH FOR YOU _ fe 7 STRENGTH FOR YOU 


“ 


THE WONDERFUL MISSION OF THE INTERNAL BATH. 

Have you read of the wonderful cures made by the Internal Bath? Do you know that it goes to the root of 
1] disease and eradicates the cause? Do you know that many of the greatest physicians of the world, including 
such authorities 2s Dr. Daniel Lewis, President of the State Board of Health, New York; Dr. Cyrus Edson, late 
Chief Inspector of Contagious Diseases, New York, and Drs. Herman J. Boldt and W. B. DeGarmo, both Profes- 
sors at the Post-Graduate Hospital, endorse and prescribe this treatment ? Do you know that such Eminent 
people as U. S. Sen. A. P. Gorman, Md.; Ex-Gov. Goodell, Vt.; Adm’] Tyrtoff, St. Petersburg, Russia ; 
Col. A. O. Granger, Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa.; Gen. T. S. Peck, G. A. R.; Miles Devine, Chicago, 
Ill., Lillian Russell and a host of others use the Internal Bath? Is not this worth investigating ? 

It Makes Beautiful Complexions. 

It Cures Constipation. It Prevents and Cures Appendicitis. 


Pror. Cuas. A. TYRRELL : Tue SuFFOLK HospItTaL AND DisPENSARY, 4 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 
DEAR Str—I wi!l say that we have derived great benefit from the use of the “ Cascade,” and shall be only too 
glad to speak a good word for it whenever the opportunity offers. Most truly yours, C. SMITH, President. 


A 
«THE WHAT—THE WHY—THE WAY,” FOR 30 DAYS, FREE. 


i : P i il in a book entitled, “The What, The Why, The Way.” which we will send 
free Vital Seats ane ott eens It isa book of facts that'no one can afford to neglect. It tells you 
the real secret of health. It tells vou facts you should know. We will sendit free for 30 days. 

Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute, Clerk 3 K, 1562 Broadway, New York. 











. » NO WONDER PEOPLE GET SICK! 


JUST WATGH THEM DRINK—“‘ANYTHING THAT’S WET.” a 
A FRIGHTFUL DEATH RATE 259,009 People Killed Annually 


500,000 Cases of Typhoid, Malaria, 

Kidney, Stomach, Bladder, Bowel Troubles and kindred diseases all caused by drinking Raw Water 
Hydrants and Streams polluted by Sewerage, City Slops, Cesspools, Decayed Animal and Vegetable 
Alkali, ete. Look at our Streams, Rivers and Lakes, see the scum and sewer evidences. Hydrant water furnished 
t of our cities is a_ disgrace and so much poison. Wells and Cisterns are seldom safe. DEATH LURKS IN 
RINKING WATER. Look at our newspapers, almost every issue tells of many deaths from bad water. Nearly every 
sease known is caused by a germ which lives in the water, and you get the disease by drinking them You'll never have 
vdly typhoid unless you drink it. From the thousands of tests made by our Boards of Health very little water is found that is 


f rs, Bright's Disease, 
from Wells, Cisterns, 
Matter, Lime, 









pure and safe. Not only is our Drinking Water polluted with mud, slime, : 

rilth, lime, alkali, alum or other health-wrecking minerals but a hundred an¢ ! 

one forms of deadly germs, microbes and bacilh. True, they are small, so Write for 
small a million is sometimes found in a drop of water, but it is these infinites- BOOKLET 
imal beings that get into our blood, lodge in our vital organs and gnaw away 





at our delicate tissues injecting their poisons, producing all manner of disease, 
no end of doctor bil, misery and in thousands of cases DEATH 


Ever Examine the Water You Drink, 


or do you close your eyes and swallow it down regardless of what it contains ? 
Think of drinking a wriggling writhing mess of insects—not once but every 
day—insects that make our blood creep when we see them enlarged many 
times. Yet, with all that has been said and done to prevent it, with all the 
‘ tacts laid bare,and positive proof offered that seven-tenths of men’s,women’s, - 3 ' 
and children’s diseases are caused by bad water and that Death comes from this cause, still thousands are making their system a dumping 
ground for the scum of the earth, a graveyard for these millions of deadly bugs. A powerful microscope proves all that we say. There 
nly one way to have pure safe water. Distilling it removes every impurity. The 
New Process Automatic 


PURITAN Water Still 


Makes the foulest water pure and safe. A new wonderful invention—not a filter. Over 22,000 already sold. 

Customers delighted. Distil/ed water is pure steam, condensed, aerated, revitalized. Our Still makes it auto- 

matically—in one operation—Simp/y place the Still over your Cook Stove, ——_ or gas stove and /ef 1t boil. 

It does the rest, without cost furnishes plenty | ha pooe'y drinking water for family use, that is clear as crystal, 

sparkling and delicious. Al. impurities, 8o' ever and disease germs, bacilli, microbes, alkali, lime and other 

minerals are removed and left in bottom of Sti 
T’S RE Y FOR USE WHE 


FREE! 





of Sti’? 
! N RECEIVED. No plumbing, A child can operate it—lasts for years. 

Should be inevery home, store, school, office—used by families, druggists, doctors, chemists, surgeons. In- 
valuable for tourists. On/y safe water for families, infants, children, athletes—endorsed by phystcians and the 
Famous Ralston Health Ciub of America, (11,000,000 members)—used exclusively in the U. S. Navy, also by the 
Battle Creek Sanatarium. =e 

DISTILLED WATER isa most delicious table water. Use it ter days and you will be astonished at the 
improvement in health, feelings. and complexion. Is Nature’s greatest solvent. It washes out the poisons in 
the blood and system, prevents fevers, epidemics, infectious diseases; beautifies complexion; prevents old age; 
cures dyspepsia, stomach affections, rheumatism, gout, diarrhea, bowel troubles, kidney and bladder 
troysies, fensale ills, malaria, constipation, piles, dropsy, diabetes and gravel. 





DESCRIPTION: Our Stills are handsomely and durably made, best materials. Style No. 9, Solid Copper (our best) lasts 
for years, $8.00. Style No. 7, Tin, $5.00. Sent anywhere with plain directions so anyone can operate, ony receipt of Money 
Order, Draft, Cheek or Registered Letter. Money refunded after 10 days’ use if not just as described. You'll delighted with it. 


AGENTS WANTED — Men and Women | We’re reliable, old firm. Capital $100,000.00. Ship promptly. 
820.00 to $50.00 & Expenses Weekly. | Write anyway. a@-A Valuable Booklet sent FREE. | WRITE TO-DAY 
HARRISON MEG. CO., 539 Harrison Building, = = = CINCINNATI, O. 
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down to date, will be a practical aid in making 
those who follow it happier, more successful, and 
better in every way. After much thought and ex. 
periment, SUCCEss presents, on the preceding page, 
a ‘*Self-Stock-Taking Chart’’ which is simple, 
graphic, and may be easily filled out by any pers 
son who will honestly examine his own qualities, 
The list may seem long, but a complete self- 
analysis is aimed at. Nearly everyone will think 
of some qualities to add, in analyzing his own 
personality, and blank lines are provided at the 
bottom for this. 

To fill out the chart, one has but to decide what 
per cent. of perfection in each quality he pos- 
sesses. If that per cent. is low, try to raise it so 
that the next month (or the next day, if a daily 
record is desired,) a better showing can be made. 

Lack of space forbids carrying out the chart in 
blanks for each day of the week or month, or for 
each month in the year. Any reader who makes 
such a chart for himself has but to add squares 
corresponding to the periods at which he wishes 
to take stock again to see how much improvement 
has been effected. Keeping a daily record will 
be found the most efficient, since it seems com- 
paratively easy to increase any quality for one day; 
and, if the effort is then repeated from day to day, the 
right habit will be formed. Keep all your charts, 
They will be interesting records of your struggles 
to make yourself a better and more successful 
person. Franklin kept his little book always with 
him, and this is one of the reasons his plan 
worked so well. 

We can ‘‘see ourselves as ithers see us’’ by 
getting some friend to fill out a chart with his esti- 
mate of our characteristics. Don’t take offense if 
he doesn’t give you credit for some virtues that 
you think you possess. Thus you may know 
what you have to win success with, what you lack 
and must get, and what you have to contend with. 
By charting other people’s characters, you can 
also compare yourself with them, and, perhaps, 
discover why they get along better than you do. 
You may find that you excel in several qualities, 
but that low marks in others bring down your 
average below that of the other person. What 
you have to do is to guard your weak points, and 
strengthen the weak link which lowers the effi- 
ciency of the whole chain. Success will help 
you throughout the year. In every issue of this 
magazine, there will be articles about some of the 
virtues here charted, helpful hints on how to build 
up the different success-qualities, and examples 
of men who have started in life with handicaps, 
but have overcome them. 

Run over your ‘‘character-invoice’’ every day, 
and see if you are keeping up a constant increase 
of percentage in the success-qualities. Every 
augmentation of percentage raises your general 
average—that is, your standing as a man or 
woman,—as a success-winner. You will be sur- 
prised to find what a difference in character con- 
stantly thinking of success-qualities will make in 
a year, or even in a month. Your character- 
invoice next January will be an encouragement to 
you to continue self-improvement all your life, 
and will make every moment of your existence 
more satisfactory to yourself and others, 


Printed charts similar to the one here given may be procured 
by sending six cents in stamps to the Success Club Bureau. 
Correspondence as to the use of this chart, and suggestions for 
other graphic charts helpful to character-building, are invited, 
and should be addressed to the Success Club Bureau. 


Work! Work!! Work!!! 


N a very hot day last summer, one of the edi- 
tors of the New York ‘‘Journal’’ visited 
John Wanamaker’'s establishment, where he was 
much surprised to find that gentleman, ‘‘more 
than sixty years old,and possessed of an abundant 
fortune, working in a thin alpaca coat, in the 
imitation breeze of an electric fan."’ The <‘Jour- 
nal’s’’ editor also said: ‘‘At that hour, many thou- 
sand men, old and young, who wonder why they 
do not succeed, were busy seeking the coolest 
corners at the seaside resorts, or the coolest drinks 
in the drinking establishments.’’ 

This indomitable industry is not the secret of 
Mr. Wanamaker’s success only. It is the secret 
of every prosperous man’s success. The rich 
merchant did not flinch and grumble because he 
had to work in the city while most self-indulgent 
people were lying in hammocks, or, at mountain or 
seaside resorts, were seeking relief from the heat. 
He was, by habit, reconciled to his position, for 
he had persevered under more trying conditions, 
The axiom that ‘‘there is no royal road to fortune’’ 
may be old, but that does not make it less true. 
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MAGIC 


I will teach you by mail all the 

tricks that mace Hermann, 
Keller, and cther great 
magicians famous, making 
my instructions so simple 
th.t ycu can ersily become 
has expert as they. 




































connect- 

ed with 
sleight-of-hand, performan- 
ces, the magic of the East, 
etc., fitting you to entertain 
anywhere, at any time inany 
company. 

The man who can entertain 
his friends is always popular 
—socially and in business. 
With a few sleight-of-hand 
tricks he can win more valu- 
able introductions and make 
more favorable impressions 
than by any other means, 


For 10 cts. 


I will instruct you in a véry 
clever coin trick and send you 
my booklet “Peecket and 
Parlier Tricks,” I willdo 
this to show you that I ean teach 
you a.d that by my method you can 
easily learn not only one but a 
score or more of these wonderful 


Tricks of Magic 
/cdress, enclosing 10 cents in coin 
crctamps, 
Robt. Wassmann 
836 Unity Bldg, Chicago, 














PANTS FOR $4.00 


o* Ourtrousers MARKS the effect of a good dresser! 
oy yi Not like those you pay more than $4.00 for ready 
made that never fit properly and are always 
. bagging at the knees, and never show the effect 

of skilled workmanship. Every pair we send 
out are made from measure by skilled 
labor, ase guaranteed to be all wool, 
and to keep their shape and stylish 
effect, and do a. cost as much as ready made 
trousers. Our $4.00 trousers cannot be dupli- 
cated for less than $6.00 at your tailors. Send 
for samples of our All Wool trousers and 
System of Self-Measurement. If seeing is be- 
lieving, sampling is buying. Our trousers w ill 
make the old suit look as good as new. Sent C. 
O. D. with privilege of examining before paying. 


THE MARKS TAILORING CO., 
304 Wells Street, - - - Chicago. 


: Our unique method of selling 
may interest you. Where no 
dealer sells our pianos we 
sell direct; practically bring 


our large Boston establish- 
ment, Factory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote you 
our lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, as available in the 
most remote village in the United States as if you lived in Boston or 
New York. More than this, if our careful selection of a piano tails 
to please you, in other words, if you don’t want it after seeing 
and trying it, it returns to us and we pay railroad freight both ways. 
We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


147 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














W. 0. LOCKE’S 
Platinum Dog Studies 


Photographed from life. Copies sup- 
plied froin original negatives on heavy 
platinum paper. This style, 7 | 
$1.00. First Prize Pan-AmerB | 
can Exposition. Send 5 two-cent 
- stamps for handsome new art cata- | 
| conan of 100 yore ts, showing styles, sizes and prices from 85 
cents up. Ask your dealer or send direct. 


W. O. LOGKE, 1232 MONTGOMERY AVENUE, CINCINNATI, O. | 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR, 


World’s Standard Hatcher. 
Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations in_U. 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand; also By 
America’s leading poultrymen and thousands of 
others. Gold medal and highest award at Pan- 
American, Oct. 1901. 32-page circular free. Com- 
plete c atalogue 164 pages, 8x11 in., mailed for 10c. 
Ask nearest office for Book No. 156. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Boston, Mass., New York, N.Y. 


iESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


$ $ will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, sunburn, 
; chafed or rough skin from any cause. revents tendency 

$ to wrinkles or ageing of the skin. Keeps the face and 
$ hands soft, smooth, firm and white. It has no equal. 
$ Take no substitute. 


Samples of Espey’s Toilet Powder Mailed FREE. 




















P. B. KEYS, 115 So. Center Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








WURLITZER BEATS THE WORLD 
Brass Band 


INSTRUMENTS, DRUMS, ETC. 

Reduced Prices. Don’t buy until you 

gee new 80-pp. Cat. B. MAILED FREE. 
The Rudolph vere Co. 


180 E. Fourth Street, CINNATI, O. 


Send us your address and we will 
a a ure show you how to make $8 a day 
eens = sure; we furnish the 

ach you f 
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tee 2 clear pro 


Write at once. 
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t of $3 for every day’s work, ‘absolute y sure. 


ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 516 Detroit, Mich. 
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SUCCESS 
Advertise Your Success Club 


TH accompanying design is significant of a 
characteristic feature of modern times,—the 


| development of advertising. No wonder this con- 





dition is growing. It is one of the elements of 
practical success. Not advertising technically, 
for its own sake; not for notoriety, or to force on 
the world some inferior article; but to let every- 
body know the value of something discovered, 
that all who so wish may have the benefit of it, is 
the mission of advertising. 

During the past year, the Success Club Bureau 
has been obliged to postpone what corresponds to 
advertising. Like Watt, discovering the energy 
of steam in the teakettle, we have felt a great force 
welling up, which, if prematurely stimulated, was 
capable of running away with us. We could not 
utilize this force until we had perfected our steam 
chests and engines. 

Without any special attempt at publicity, on the 
part of the Bureau, the mere announcement of the 
Success Club idea brought such a voluminous cor- 
respondence that we could scarcely attend to it 
properly. We have now, however, made plans 
to meet every demand for expansion. The Bu- 
reau has been augmented by a corps of assistants, 
the work has been systematized, and we have in- 
troduced modern devices for multiplying results. 

We have an improved system of card catalogu- 
ing, by which we can properly attend to all cor- 
respondence. Increased facilities in our own 
library, and the proximity of the city libraries, 
make it possible for us to reply without delay to 
all inquiries for information in any department of 
our work, 

With these preparations, we feel safe in giving 
free rein to the movement, and cordially invite 
clubs to take up every plan that may suggest itself 
to them for extending and increasing the influence 
of our League. 

We noted, last month, some suggestions for 
local clubs to use in extending the League. We 
asked all clubs and club members to send us the 
names and addresses of persons who might be in- 
terested if we should write to them, explaining the 
object and benefits of our organization. This ap- 
plies also to literary societies already organized, 
and we invite club members, and others interested 
in the work, to send us the addresses of literary 
and self-culture societies which may be benefited 
by affiliation with our League. 

We suggested, also, that clubs might conduct 
departments in local papers. The idea met with 
such favor that we have increased our facilities for 
assisting clubs to conduct such departments, and 
also to publish club papers. We can refer them 
to printers who make a specialty of printing 
amateur papers at low cost, and we will furnish 
items, suggestions, and an occasional electrotype 
to illustrate their articles. 


The Success Club Articles Are not Exclusive 
Letters are sometimes received which ask why 
we do not make this department of exclusive in- 
terest to Success Clubs. The authors of these let- 
ters should remember that this magazine is read 
each month by more than a million people, who 
expect to find something interesting on every 
page. The editors, however, in preparing the 
whole magazine, keep in mind the needs of our 
members, and many articles of special interest to 
Success Clubs appear in each issue. In fact, 
there is never an article in SuCCEss which is not 
of peculiar value to club members. Many clubs 
discuss the various features of each issue, and 
take note as to which is the most helpful article. 
The chart for character-development, which is 
to be found on another page, would belong vir- 
tually to the Success Club pages, if all matter 
suitable for clubs were set aside in a special 
department. This chart will show some very 
helpful results, wken conscientiously used, and we 
strongly advise every member of our society to 
employ it as a sort of home-study in self-culture. 
The demand for an exclusive department is 
met by the monthly Energy Letters. These let- 
ters obviate the need of crying matter peculiar to 
the clubs in the marketplace. They are sent 
gladly, without cost, to every society enrolled in 
our League, on the single condition that each so- 
ciety will keep regularly in touch with our Bureau. 


A Successful Open Meeting 


Miss Grace B. Toll, secretary of the Success 
Club of DeKalb, Illinois, sends an account of an 
open meeting held recently for the purpose of in- 
creasing the membership of the club. 

The rooms were uniquely decorated for the oc- 








‘SYSTEM 


A Monthly Magazine 


Brimful of Bright Ideas for 


Business °"4,Pr- 


fessional 


One Year 


Men 
One Dollar 


System in business means success. 


That needs no argument. 


If your sys- 


tems and methods can be improved— 


you want to know it. 


Read System. 


Too great a task—even if possible—to learn 


in any other way the 
other men. 


actual experiences of 


Why waste time thinking out for 


yourself the problems we have already solved. 
Can you afford to miss articles 
like these by men who know? | 


Business Getting 
The methods used by the most success- 
ful business men are described by our 
experts with added comments and 
suggestions. 


The Faetory 
Syerem tells about the organization of 
the factory. Systems for factory costs, 
perpetual inventories, shop orders, in- 
dexing drawings and patterns, stock 


keeping, depreciation of tools, the pre- 
mium plan, ete., are covered fully. 


Parchasing 
Prominent pai agents explain 
the systems used in their own offi 
for purchase orders, quotations, stock 
records and general data. 


Finanelal Coneerns 
Indexing signatures, depositors’ names, 
safe deposit vaults, customers’ accounts 
and other similar matters are taken up. 

Insurance and Real Estate 
No part of the detail work of an in 
surance or real estate office is 

Professional Men 
A goodly portion of each issue will be 
devoted to a and workable systems 
for handling the records and details of 
the various professions. 

Bookless Accounting 
Bookkeeping yithout books seems al- 
most impossible until you have read 
this splendid group of articles. 

Short Cuts 





The eee country sug- 
uickest easiest wa: oA 
Collecting re jtlies oor Other di ate 
The work of all collectors, from the re- are INDU: STRIAL BETTE ENT— 
taller to the manufacturer is covered sy STEM IN ADVERTISING— 
fully. HANDLING CORRESPONDENCE. 
These articles are practical—no arguments, no theories— 
just facts. They are illustrated even to the smallest detail, 
Note this service particularly. Every paper published 
anywhere is searched for articles on business methods and 
systems. These we list each month in System under 
proper headings, 


Sane 


These and other men of experience—contributors to 

System — wil answer through the department — 
auswered By Experts—any questions. you may ask 
them. This pee 4 is free to any yeariy subscrib- 
er. Think this assistance means when get- 
ting ioyyh - - i or improving an old one, 


aos _ THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL 
AS A P ium 


a 


SIAWWALKER 


MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 








ST. ‘aeess 


Hotel 


Broadway and lith St., (Opp. Grace Church) New York. 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 


Table d’Hote Breakfast, - - $ .50 
** Dinner, $1.25 and 1.50 
Centrally located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 
Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broadway 
cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, . . Proprietors. 











s FOR AN INCUBATOR v.02 
equal to any incubator made forhatch- ~ 
ing. Costs less because it’s smaller. 


it 
e 50. Bantling § 
is guaranteed as to results, 4 follow ruc- 
tions. 20¢*h Century Poultry Book explains 
all. Sent for 10 cents, rite for it at once. 
RELIABLE INCUBATOR Aue BROODER CO., a 
Box B41, - « - Quincy, Il. 











SUCCESS 


Memory Training. 





New Practical System for Developing and Perfecting the Memory Dis- 
covered by an Indiana Student-Business Man. Is Rapidly Be- 
coming the Wonder of Twentieth Century Progress. 








Needed by All, Possessed by So Few, a Good Reliable Memory is the Key to Success. 
Anywhere, Everywhere the Person Having the Best Memory Rises to the Top. 





LZ = 















I years the world has been waiting for someone to dis- 
system of memory training which might be of actual 
Not a theoretical method requiring months or years 
hard study, but a simple practical system which accom- 


the most in the least time. It has remained for Mr. 
Urbahns, a student business man of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
ng out such a system. It is so easy that even a child 
t fail to understand. It is so plain and attractive that 
in hardly help becoming interested in it, and above all 
so intensely practical that it helps one over the rough 
of life to success, where without its aid absolute failure 

» the result. Let the reader recall his or her own 
rience; has there ever been a time in your life when you 
noney by forgetting a set of figures or a business ap- 
I tment? Did you ever lose a friend by forgetting a name 
» which you most wished to remember? id your friends 

lo you an injury by forgetting you when you should have 


I). I 





PARTICULARS FREE TO ALL WHO WRITE. 


been remembered? Did you ever forget anything, which, re- 
membered, would have been valuable to you in we A way? 
‘These are questions worthy of careful thought, and when one 
stops to consider that a system is now being used which will 
overcome all these serious obstacles to success what need is 
there to hesitate. Any bank, business house or minister of 
the Gospel in Fort Wayne will be glad to tell what they know 
of Mr. Urbahns. His integrity and honesty of purpose is un- 
questioned. He is prepared to furnish plenty of evidence as 
to the value of his method among those who have used it, and 
it does seem that anyone who feels the need of a better 
memory can not do a wiser thing than to investigate this new 
system thoroughly, coming as it does from a source entirely 
trustworthy. Simply send your name and address to Mr. D. 
F. Urbahns, 94 Bass Block, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and the 
fuil information and particulars will be forwarded to you free 
by return mail. ; : 
Readers are requested to write without delay. 















PREMO 
ee epeg Cameras 


Are Famous the World Over. 
SEND FOR ART CATALOGUE. 
Rochester Optical and Camera Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


CORNS CURED FREE 


\LLEN’S ANTISEPTIC CORN PLASTER cures corns. 
fo prove it I will mail a free plaster to any one. 
| name and address—no money. 


GEORGE M. DORRANCE, 
221 Fulton Street, Dept. L, * - 

















New York 


[PARKER’S }JAIR FRALSAM 


CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HATR, 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTR. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair to 
Its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Dandruff and Hair F: , 
50c. and 



















MONTH and EXPENSES; no experience needed} 
position permanent; self-seller. 
PEASE MFG. CO., Station 56, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















—We want an agent in every 
county to sell memorials. Our 
agents average from $100 to $300 
per month selling them to farm- 


ers. They go from house to house and gather a list of those who 
have died in each family and then have the memorials prepared be- 
fore attempting to show or sell them. A sale is easily secured in 
most cases. For further particulars, address 

CAMPBELL & CO., 51 Plum St., Elgin, Tl. 


Song Writers 
and Musicians 





A successful piece will bring you 
afortune. We produce meritor- 
ious songs and instrumental mu- 
sic on most favorable terms. If 
you are not a musician we will 
compose music to your words. 


GROOM MUSIC CO., CHICAGO. 





wanted for Campbell’s com- 

bined pencil holder, sharp- 

enerand eraser. Sample 25c¢ 
Special price to agents in 

dozen lots. ress, 

The Campbell Co., Gilouster, 0. 


or Fegs returned. FREE opin- 

NT SECU RED ion as to patentability. Send 

for our Guide Book and W hat 

To Invent, finest publications 

ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through us adver- 

tised without charge in The Patent Record. sAMPLE COPY FREE. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., = Washington, D.C. 

G ENT. Our household necessity. sells at sight. 

Immense profit. Instructions free. 


The Linnard Mfg. Co., 227 Norwood Av., Cincinnati, O. 
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A CLUB WALL DECORATED WITH ‘*SUCCESS "’ COVERS 


casion, as shown in the accompanying picture, 
Music, games, and a graphophone figured in the 
programme. After an amateur fortune teller had 
furnished much merriment, sealed advice as to the 
best way to secure future success was presented to 
each applicant. This advice was, ‘‘If you wish 
to succeed, join our Success Club.” A card was 
enclosed, upon which application for membership 
to the club could be made. The plan proved 
highly successful, and is commended to other 
clubs. 


Field Organizers Are Wanted 

Ever since the Success Club idea was announced, 
we have received letters from those desiring to 
take up the work of organizing clubs in places 
near their homes. We have been unable, hereto- 
fore, to offer encouragement to such inquirers. 
We have now, however, decided to take up the 
matter, and we cordially invite people of organiz- 
ing ability who have a little leisure at their dis- 
posal to writetous. Although we cannot promise 
permanent employment, we have a plan to pro- 
vide moderate remuneration for whatever work 
they may perform. We invite correspondence 
only from those who have plenty of enthusiasm 
and ability to give interesting talks to small 
audiences. 


We Would Like One Prize Idea Each Month 


One first-class idea is worth more than a score 
of mediocre ones. In our monthly prize contests, 
therefore, we have decided to concentrate our ef- 
farts so as to secure at least one especially practical 
idea each month. This idea may have reference to 
any department of our work,—a model programme, 
a subject for discussion or talk, or a suggestion in 
regard to articles or illustrations to be used either 
in Success or the Energy Letters; anything, in 
fact, that may be helpful to our movement. We 
shall welcome these suggestions from all readers of 
the magazine, whether members of Success Clubs 
or not. We have found that many are deeply in- 
terested in our organization who are not so situated 
as to belong to a local club. 

The prize for the best suggestion each month 
will be a set of five cloth-bound Success Booklets 
by Dr. Orison Swett Marden. The prize-winning 
idea will be published either in SuccEss or in the 
Energy Letters. 

The most practical suggestion for October was 
sent by J. Paul Dutrow, of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Success Club of Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. Mr. Dutrow suggested that our 
Bureau might prepare a little leaflet setting forth 
the’ benefits of belonging to the League of Success 


| Clubs, to be used by local clubs in securing new 


members; one side of the leaflet to contain a 
blank application for membership, to be filled out 
and handed in by those desiring to join the club. 

Our Bureau has carried out Mr. Dutrow's sug- 
gestion, and can now supply local clubs with these 
application-for-membership leaflets at the rate of 
fifty for ten cents. Remittances can be made in 
stamps. : 


Report Your Club as Soon as Possible 


Here is an extract from a letter just at hand. 
We have received several similar letters, so we 
wish to use these lines as a text for a brief dis- 
course :— 

««Since -receiving your little booklet, several 
months ago, a number of friends and myself 
started a literary club. We have had four meet- 
ings, and are issuing a club paper which contains 
some interesting items. Enclosed find money 
order, for which please send your SUCCESS maga- 
zine. Also send any literature that may enable 


me to make our club more interesting.’’ 
If there is a time when clubs should keep closely 
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ame Haynes-Apperson 
| Automobile 








Results 
Count 














Two Machines entered, 

Two Machines receive first certificate. 

Two Machines make higher average than any 
other machines made in America,—our record in 
New York and Buffalo endurance test. 

First Prize Long Island endurance test, 100 
miles without a stop. 

First Prize Cup Five-Mile speed contest, Fort 
Erie track, Buffalo, N. Y 

First Prize Cup Ten- Mile speed contest, Point 
Grasse track, Detroit, Mich. 

Gold Medal Pan-American Exposition. 

Every machine we have ever entered in any 
contest has won first place. No failure mars our 
record. We believe this is not true of any other 
make in the world. Write for Catalogue. 


The HAYNES-APPERSON CO., 
Kokomo, Ind., U. S. A. 














$19.39 Fixe ‘desk. Z 


STAFFORD’S 


own make. Sent anywhere 
ON APPROVAL. 

50 in. a> long, Se 30 in. wide, 

uarter 88\ front, golden oak 

2 onaar berry letter files, blank draw- 

ers, document file, pigeon hole boxes, 

extension slides, ‘letter holders and 








7, 


Large, complete, attractive 
and convenient. 

Desks $8. and up. 
Can furnish your Office or 
Home throughout at 

FACTORY PRICES. 
a 99, Office Furniuure, 


Send for Catalogues—Factory Prices. ‘©. 100, House Furniture. 


E, H. STAFFORD & BRO., 18-20 ely oo St., CHICAGO, 
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- ARE YOU DEAF? 

There is hearing for you in using 

WILSON’S 

Common Sense 
Thousands testify to their. benefit. Phy- 
sicians recommend them. Invisible, 
comfortable, safe. They fit in the ears. 
Beware of imitations. he WILSON is 
the genuine. Information and letters 
from users, free. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
887 Trust Building, - Louisville, Ky. 
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NORTH AMERICAN MINER. 
A paper qoveted to the interésts of those desiring to 


purchase high grade Gold and Copper mining stocks. Write 
at once. Mention No. 11, to obtain article on greatest copper 
mining district on the American continent. 


WHEELER & CO., Bankers, - 32 Broadway, New York. 
CLASS PINS “s style. 


withany4 

letters or figures and one or two 

colors of enamel, sterling silver, 

= each; $2.50 a doz. Silver 

ated, roc. each; $1.00 a doz. 

Special Quiges in pins or badges made for any 
class or society at reasonable prices: send design for esti- 
mates. Cataloguefree. BESTIAN BROS,, Rochester, N.Y. 















> FULL A Dollars worth of Tricks and Make-Ups, sent by mail for ¢5 cents, = 
BEARD stamps or silver. A nice Moustache or Full Beard, Kube,Galaways,Irish 
- or Side Whiskers, any color, a Bottle of Spirit Gum tostickthemon, y= 
Z Box of Pre 4 Burnt Cork to blacken up, im. Rubber Mouth big teeth 
Secret a ? pparatus for performing the 
Great Vanishing Half-Dollar Trick ,Cure for Y 
ton ® novelty sure to please, Mention the 4 J 8 
Paper you saw this Ad in and I will put in AN 
abeavy GOLD laid finger RING Free,and my large 
ill’s cat’g of Plays, Wigs, Tricks and agents latest 
Novelties. Chas. Marshall, Mfr. Lockport, N. ¥. 
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TRICKS 





POCKET STAM 
+ PEN AND PENCIL. 







15¢ 
POSTPAID 


‘ MARKS 
ANYTHING 
STAMPS OF ALL KINDS, RUBBER TYPE ETC. 
PERKINS RUBBER STAMP CQ; G15, NEW HAVEN,CONN, 


YOUR WEDDING on fine paper, will cost but little if made 


by us. Send for FREE samples and prices. 50 elegant engraved visiting 
cards, with plate, only 70c. Two quires fine writing paper, correctly 
engraved, and 50 envelopes to match, with Initial $1.00, with Mono- 
stain $1.25. Send 10c. only for dainty souvenir booklet of Monograms. 
ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 818 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Diamonds 25% 
| ati on s Payments 
Write for Special Holiday Proposition. 

J. A. BARTON, 6026 Ingleside Ave., CHICAGO. ILL. 


POULTRY PAPER, illust’d, 20 pages, 25 cents 


per year. 4 months’ trial 10 cents. 

mple free. 64- on e practical poultry book free to 

—_ y subscribers. Book alone to cents. Catalogue of 
poultry books free. Ponltry Advocate, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CASH FOR REAL ESTATE! 


All kinds, wee) Anda . whether mortgaged or not; by Our New System. 
Send description and Price. VPartien'ars FRE E. 


U. 8S. REAL ESTATE C0O., 





Invitations beautifully engraved, printed 











Station 5, lion, N. Y. 























SUCCESS 


in touch with our Bureau, it is when they are lay- 
ing the foundations for future success. We have 
various helps which we supply to their officers, 
such as the Energy Letters, and other pamphlets. 
We cannot urge too strongly that clubs should 
report to our Bureau at the earliest possible mo- 
ment after their organization has begun. 


A Series of Blackboard Talks 


A blackboard will be found a helpful part of 
any club’s equipment. Not only can it be used 
to illustrate points that are constantly coming up 
in the regular discussions; but, with a little in- 
genuity, a very interesting series of illustrated 
talks may be given. 
cided to suggest ideas for such a series, the first of 
which is given below. Others wil] be sent to 
clubs in our monthly ‘‘ Letters of Energy.’’ 

It is not our purpose to give a conclusive address 
with each drawing. “ We intend, rather, to make 
the design as suggestive as possible, so that a few 
explanatory sentences will be a sufficient basis upon 
which any speaker may build a twenty-minute talk. 








The Success Club Wheel of Progress 


This wheel represents the well rounded charac- 
ter of the ideal Success Club. The spokes show 
the various features of work that must be developed 
in order for the club to be strong and symmetrical. 

It may seem that some of the spokes are more 
important than others. This might be so, were it 
not for the fact that the spokes are dependent, every 
one upon all the others. If one spoke is weak, the 
whole wheel is weakened, even though some of 
the others are strong enough to bear the heaviest 
weight. A wheel with a weak spoke will soon run 
into a rut and break down. 

Every club member is advised to examine the 
wheel of progress of his club and see if all the 
spokes are in good condition. If any defects are 
discovered, immediate steps should be taken to 
remedy them. Our Bureau will be glad to advise 
and help clubs to mend any weak spokes. 

NoTE.—It will be advisable, usually, to have the hub 
and tire drawn on the blackboard before the speaker be- 
gins to talk. 
as he draws it. As a variation, this might be used as the 
‘*Wheel of Character,’’ and each spoke may be named for 
a quality that contributes toward the development of a true 
character. 

oe a a 


In fact, our Bureau has de- | 








The Motto : 
Do n’t Wait For 
League of Your Opportunity ; 
Success Clubs Make It! 


’F You want to learn how best to make an opportunity, 
+ you should join the League. Branch clubs may be 
originated wherever five or more peuple may determine to 
meet together regularly to consider the ways and means of 
improving their own and each other’s prospects and position 
in life, resolving to rise above the common level, and to reach 
future influence in the world. Literary and self-culture so- 
cieties already organized may join our League without mate- 
rially changing their plans or purposes, or even their names. 
Full information in regard to the best means of organizing a 
branch club, or an explanation of the plan by which liter- 
ary societies may join our League, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 
Tue Success Cius Bureau, 
University Building, Washington Square, 
New York City. 











HE IS INVINCIBLE 


Tue man that keeps good-natured, 
By misfortune undismayed, 
Is the man that comes out winner 
When the final hand is played: 
There is e’en a certain triumph 
That compels respect complete 
In the way a real sportsman 
Takes his dose of stern defeat. 
Tue WASHINGTON “ STAR.” 








Then he may explain the value of each spoke | 
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BATH 
CABINET 


Turkish Baths and 


ces = Shower Baths at Home 
3s 2.00 only § 9:00 


We will place a fine cabinet in your 
home on payment of $2.00. 
Benefit everybodv. Better than 


VAPOR BATHS water. Now inexpensive. 


Recommended by physicians, proven cure for Rheuma- 
tism, Bad Colds, Fevers, Pains, Liver, Kidney, Skin and 
Blood Diseases, Purifies the blood, makes clear skin, 
beautiful complexion, strong nerves, refreshing sleep, 
jnvaluable for children and ailments peculiar to women. 

but ac “ our great offer at 


DO NOT WAIT once, and *be pre od to treat 


the many ills sure to come with cold weather 
Our $2.00 Book Sent FREE to All Customers. 
WRITE US TO-DAY. 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO. 


645 Jefferson St., Toledo, Ohio 























BURNS AIR money 


One ‘BEST’ Light 


Gives more Light than 
Six Electric Lights, or Ten 
Kerosene Lamps or One 
Hundred Candles, and 
Costs less than 
Kerosene. 


Burns 90% Air 10% Gas 


< os The Lamp makes all 


A wa Boautiful, pure w white, | women, 

safe light. No & 

No Smoke! Ne Odor! none or 5 4 

itanywhere. Over 100 Styles. 
AGENTS WANTED 


‘THE BEST LIGHT CO., 


76 E. 6th St., Canton, Ohio, 


WE CARPET YOUR FLOOR ror $3. 


to introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 

BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS. 
Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on both sides and in all 
colors and sizes. Easily kept clean and warranted 
to outwear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid to 
any point east of the Rocky Mountains. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. Illustrated catalogue 
showing rugs in actual colors sent free. 


SANITARY MPG.CO.,50 Bourse Bidg.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
ONE DOLLAR or icurteen months, secures 
The New National Encyclopaedia 


The Best Ready Reference Cyclopedia Published. Dr. 
Ridpath, Editor-in-Chief. Regular price, $30.00. Order 
at once or lose the chance. Send for particulars. 
HENRY G. ALLEN & CoO., 
Publishers, 150 Sth Ave., New York. 


NOW WE HAVE IT! 


A Perfect Square Steam Cooker 


With doors. Don’t miss it. Large meal 
cooked over one burner. Wonderful saving of 
fuel andlabor. Doors steam tight. No burnt 
fingers. No lifting top dishes out to get at the 
lower cnes. Water gauge on outside. Special 
rate for ten da Agents wanted, 
salary and commi Jn 
Write for descriptive matter to-day. 
OHIO STEAM COOKER CO., 24 Ontario Bldg., Toledo, 0. 


GET MORE ENERGY 


Physical and Mental. Prolong iy youth. Secure brain and bodily 

elasticity. Eradicate hereditary traits. Live in harmony with the 

laws of life now and here. Meet an my everyday problems. 

Be successful in whatever you do. My kK shows you how- $1.00. 

Helen Wilmans, Sea Bree7e. Fla., sa eae: = motte who hesitates to spend 

a Goller for this is defrauding himself of more than he is aware of.’”’ 
Send for book or FREE circulars about 


F. N. DOUD, M. D., Randolph ond State Sts., CHICAGO. 









































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


are perfect in action. Over 40 years’ 
experience guides the manufacture. 
Get the improved. No tacks required. 
To avoid imitations, notice script 
name of Stewart Hartshorn on label. 








CAN YOU If not, THE MUSIC 
MARKING & READING 2y 
READ MUSIC INSTRUMENT will read 
* it for you, besides being 
beteee than $10 worth of mater ssons. Priee with S eplels in- 
r%i. Circular free. & Co., Dept. B, 2. 
E. 14th ‘St, ke New York City. i AS and school supplies. Est, 18655. 
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PRICES REDUCED | 


_ YOUR LAST CHANCE. 
— $4.0 00 “Old Reliable” Vapor 


ATH CABINE 


Reduced $2.25 


pon NS with heater and directions. 
Cabinet rubber lined, good material. 

Better than others ask $4.00 for. Folds 
ge oo5 atl space. 


"55, SQUARE QUAKER 
ie VAPOR BATH CABINET, 


. STYLE 1903. 
Half million sold at $5.00. 
isis REDUCED TO 







Genuine $5. 00. Quaker yey only $3.50. 


Complete with best heater, medicine and vaporizing pan, 
and Prof. Gering’s 100-page $2.00 Health and Beauty k, 
giving directions how to take Turkish, Russian, Hot Air, 
Steam and Vapor Baths at home for 3c each, also how to 


treat diseases. This Cabinet latest design, best quality ma- 
terials, rubber lined, steel frame, roomy, folds flat, is en- 
tered by a door. Most convenient. "5 re 30-days’ trial. 
Guaranteed. Better than others ask $7.50 for. 


S10. wees QUAKER” GABINET 


(STYLE 1904.) WEE For 


—o  eole 


Cabinet described above except has 
double walls. Lined inside and out 
with rubber cloth; black ebony finish. 
Never soils; better than others ask 
$12.50 for. Sent complete, ready for 
use with best heater, medicine and 
vaporizing pan, also Prof. Gering’s 100 
page, guide book to Health and Beaut+ 


Benefit everybody. Leiter than 
AP R BATH water. Now mexpensive. Kec- 
oe oy 8 by Wo sare ians ~ in- 


ble venmatism, Bad 








Colds, Fevers, La Grippe, Resumen a Liver. Kidney, 


Skin ‘and Blood Diseases. Purifies the blood, makes clear 
skin, beautiful complexion, strong nerves, refreshing sleep, 
and for alments peculiar to women. These Special Prices 
are less than haf others would ask you. ib wait and 
miss them 81.00 FACE AND HEA 5 

RTKAMING ATTACHMENT, educed to c 


Good tor beautifying the skin and complexion. Relieves Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis and Throat Troubles. 


SEND NO MONEY Simpiy your name and full ad- 
® dress und let_us send you our 
complete Catalogue and special offers FIREE, or better 
still. select the Cabinet you wish, send $1.00 and we will 
send it 0. 0. D. subject to examination. Examine it 
at your express office and if just as described, perfectly satis- 
factory, and the cheapest good Cabinet you ever saw, pay 
express agent the balance and express charges. If you 
remit us full price goods will be qulahie shipred, guaranteed 
ae described, or your money refunded, and you save return 
express charges. Better order Me sag Don’t wait, then com- 
plain when prices advance. te for bookle etlanyway. 
ARE. ; — vores ee knows of us. We've 
S been in business 11 years. Capital 
$100,000.00. Oldest Be largest makers of Bath Gabinets in 
the world. References : Publishers of this paper, Dun’s Com’! 
Agency or Fifth National Ban 
WANTED: AGENTS; SALESMEN, MANAGERS. 
New Pians, R: rite quick - offer. 
Wonderful seller at Cut Prices. Agents making Big In- 
comes. Plenty of good territory. Write quick. Address, 


WORLD M’F’G CO., 150 World Buliding, CINCINNATI, 0. 


] O VISITING o 5 
CARDS "ost Cc 
Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. Sat- 


paid 
isfaction guaranteed. Not oa elsewhere at twice the price. 
Bo oklet “CARD STYLE” FREE. Agen nts wanted. Also business and 
profe sional cards. For samples WEDDING ANNOU NCEMENTS, Ete. send 2c 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. 5, St. Louis, Mo. 


Big Money ; 











Made or Saved. Print your own 
cards, &c., with a $5 Press. 

Larger size for decetede, books, 
newspapers, $18. ‘l'ype setting 
easy, printed rules. Send stamp 
for “samples, catalogue of press- 
es, type, paper, &c., to factory. 









76g oe ee of Cartridges 


SELECTED 
rifles from the lot of Mausers eaptured at Santiago, 
altered into 5-shot Sporting rifles and refinished like new guns. 
Length of barrel 28inches. Range over two m 

through 1-2 in. steel plate. Best and most pewerfal rifle made. "LIMITED NUM. NUM- 
BER FOR SALE. On receipt of $2.50, bal. $10.35, C. O. D. and express charges 
when you rec -_ and examine the gun. An opportunity will be given one person 
in each tow get one free if they will organize a club for ua. 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., 296 Broadway, N. Y. 


; MY GET THERE DUCKING BOAT 


WILL LAST A LIFE-TIME. NON-SINKARLE AND INDESTRUCTIBLE, 














14 feet long. ‘86 inch beam. 
3 Made in Galvanized Steel. TWENTY DOLLARS NET. 





THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Ct. 











3 W. i. MULLINS, 383 Depot Street, SALEM, OHIO. 
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Was It An Insuperable Obstacle? : : wane 


* Mauer” ALLEN was undecided, but Linda 
was not. Linda was ‘‘Mammy”’ Allen’s 
only girl. They lived in a small, black, two-story 
frame dwelling in ‘‘The Prime Minister's Court.’’ 
Surely that was a sarcastic cognomen for a dirty, 
murky,damp alley. Nevertheless, ‘‘Mammy"’ and 
Linda were happy. ‘‘Mammy’”’ was industrious 
and economical, for she was poor. True, the white 
people for whom she laundered were kind to 
her, but they gave her nothing more than she 
earned, and, besides, ‘‘Mammy’’ would have re- 
fused alms. ‘‘Mammy"’ and Linda were proud, 
even if they lived in an alley; and, as for being 
colored, they never considered that a disadvan- 
tage,—not until Linda's ambitious brain formed 
ideas of its own. Linda wanted to be a business 
woman and stenographer. 

She was sixteen years old, and ‘‘Mammy”’ 
had struggled to keep her at school. The teach- 
ers at ‘‘Number 16°’ told her that Linda was 
bright and studious. At first, ‘‘Mammy’’ enter- 
tained Linda's proposition lightly, but Linda was 
dreadfully in earnest. 

‘«Look here, ‘Mammy,’’’ she said, in a philo- 

sophical, serious manner, ‘‘ I'm nearly seventeen, 
and I’ve never earned a coin. Some day I may 
earn five dollar#¥a week; then we'll be rich and 
can live on a street, and we'll have a pew at 
Zion Church."’ 
’ They both grew enthusiastic as Linda pictured 
all this, and ‘«‘Mammy"’ resumed rubbing her 
steaming linen with such vigor that the old tub 
was in danger of being hastily thrown from the 
tottering stool which held it. Linda continued 
her sweeping with a determination that threatened 
war on the smallest particle of concealed dust. 

It was Saturday morning, and the entire ‘«Al- 
ley’’ was cleaning and scrubbing. Front piazzas, 
such as they were, doorsteps, and walks, were 
being splashed with water, and the children of 
the block were wading in the streams that, in 
consequence, were running down the gutters. 
A ‘‘hurdy-gurdy '’ was playing at the end of the 
««Court.’’ The popular air it sent forth was some- 
what thrilling, and Linda’s poetic soul was filled 
with dismay. She held the other residents of the 
‘«Court’’ in something like contempt; aimless 
creatures, she called them, —and they were mostly 
white folks. 

By noon, ‘‘Mammy's”’ kitchen fairly shone. 
The lame old stove seemed to smile all over its 
surface ; seldom had it received such a polishing. 
The pans and kettles spread along the side wall 
were spotless. The other rooms were arranged, 
and the midday luncheon disposed of. The next 
thing in order was for ‘‘Mammy"’ and Linda to 
array themselves in proper attire, for they were 
going to interview the president of the business 
college that afternoon. 

Linda did not present an unattractive picture 
when arrayed in her stiffly starched white linen 
and bright ribbons. Old ‘*Mammy’'s’’ dimming 
eyes beamed with love and parental devotion as 
she touched a ribbon here or placed a button 
there. 

As they walked through the ‘‘Court,’’ they were 
the cynosure of a small army of eyes,—many of 
them concealed behind drawn shutters, for even 
the untutored creatures of ‘‘ Prime Minister Alley”’ 
knew it was rude to stare ; besides, long ago, they 
had lost interest in almost everything except 
clambakes. 

The outcome of it all was that, bright and early 
Monday morning, Linda was ready to become a 
student at the business college. ‘‘ Mammy’’ knew 
she was a trifle nervous, by the way she paced to 
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and fro, stopping every few minutes to gaze in the 
little mirror that hung over the wash-basin. At 
length, when she was starting, ‘‘ Mammy”’ heaved 
a hearty sigh of relief. 

Linda never entered into the details of her first 
day, and ‘‘Mammy"’ never knew whether they 
were harrowing or otherwise. But Linda grew so 
quiet and serious that ‘‘Mammy’’ missed her 
companionship and became jealous of the books, 
with their queer hieroglyphics, which Linda was 
constantly perusing. After six months of toiling, 
Linda was in a position, in the language of the 
women of the ‘‘Court,’’ ‘‘to hire out;’’ then 
came the real misgivings. The president of the 
college Lad not undertaken to secure her a posi- 
tion, and it rested with her brave little self. It 
happened that an advertisement, reading in the 
following manner, appeared in a column of a 
morning paper:— 

Wanted.—Position as stenographer and typewriter ; 
any line of business. Intelligent and willing. Ad- 
dress, 33 Prime Minister Court. 

She did not think it was necessary to add 

‘«colored.’’ 

Anxiously she waited for the mails, and received 
a few replies. The most favorable one offered a 
remuneration of one dollar and fifty cents a week 
for two hours’ work a day. It was a miserable 
pittance, yet it meant much to Linda. She re- 
sponded at once, —for the difficulty was to be over- 
come,—in person. , 

Two faultlessly dressed young men were wait- 
ing to see the applicant. They had even wagered 
bets on what she would be, —a brunette or a blonde, 
When they heard a nervous rap on the outer 
door, they knew it was the stenographer. 

‘«Jack, you answer.’’ Jack replied, ‘‘ No, Tom, 
you are going to hire her.’* Tom Inman threw 
aside his cigarette, looked to see if his clothes 
were all right, and opened the door. There stood 
Linda, speechless. Her courage had deserted her. 

‘*Goodness, Jack! a coon!’ said Tom, in a 
half whisper, to his partner, who was sitting on a 
couch, hidden behind a drapery. Then he said, 
aloud, ‘‘Step in, Miss.’ After a few queries, em- 
phasized by cynical smiles, they expressed their 
regret that they could do nothing for her, as they 
had employed a young gentleman an hour before, 
and bade her ‘good day."’ 

Linda heard them laughing, as she stazgered 
down the hall. She would have given worlds to 
be at home, locked in her little room, where she 
could throw herself across the bed ‘and sob out her 
disappointment. Would she ever reach the 
««Court?”’ 

A few similar experiences utterly discouraged 
her. As a business woman, she knew she was a 
failure. But, later, she secured a position as an 
assistant kindergartner. Her heartaches and fits 
of despair were coined into acts of sympathy and 
love, which endeared her to the little waifs. She 
was elected president of a ‘children’s protective 
society ;’’ and, a few years afterwards, she wrote a 
book, anonymously, which the world read and 
raved about. 

They had moved out of the ‘‘Alley,’’ and were 
living on a street. ‘‘Mammy"’ laundered no 
more ; she was too old, and, besides, it was not 
necessary for her to work. Several years later, 
Linda married a respectable, intelligent colored 
merchant. 

She was never known to turn a white man, 
vagrant or otherwise, from her door; not even 
Tom Inman, the famished artist, when he was 
borne into her home, before which he had fallen, 
dying of starvation and alcoholism. 
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GROWTH 
ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


HE climax of the perfect symphony 
Sounds not at its beginning; lone and low 
The voices enter, ceasing often, so 
As young birds newly learning melody; 
But other voices join the harmony, 
And now, from crystal flute, and reed, and bow, 
And brazen throat, a full, concurrent flow 
Of music swells in rich sonority. 


Soul, fret not if the music of thy life 
‘To thee sounds thin and weak! An age remote 
Uttered chaotic preludes to these years. 
Play well thy part,—though with harsh discords rife, 
Thy life shall touch a nobler, deeper note, 
And join to swell the music of the spheres. 





THE HERALD OF HIGH HOPE 
H. ARTHUR POWELL 


H4st ever touched the height of conscious power, 
When force of thine, opposing force, hath won? 
If not, then take for once the golden dower, 
And find the cost forgotten when ‘tis done! 


Attainment is the herald of high hope, 
The spur to further conquest; a delight 
Imparting will to do and strength to cope: 
To him that hath is giv'n; flight strengthens flight. 


First take the principles of simple good, 

Then strive,—and all that's good shall dwell in thee; 
Yet strive not straining; be that wile withstood, 

And thou shalt learn the joyance of the free! 
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How Sheridan Won 


eq sToRy holds no brighter page than that which 

records the career of Philip Henry Sheridan, 
but few there are who know how large a part 
chance played in shaping that career. I was an 
eyewitness of some of the events of which I write, 
and the rest of the story I had in after years from 
the general's own lips. Sheridan was graduated 
from West Point, in 1853, and during the follow- 
ing eight years was in almost continuous service 
at posts beyond the limits of civilization. This 
fact prohibited him from forming intimate rela- 
tions with men in civil life able to aid his promo- 
tion, nor did he become associated on the frontier 
with any officers who then or afterwards held high 
rank, and who could have assisted a deserving 
comrade by affording him opportunity for dis- 
tinction. His friends and kinsmen in Ohio 
were of humble station and had no power to 
brighten his prospects. Thus, at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, there were few officers in the 
army whose chances of obtaining high command 
were so slight as those of the friendless lieutenant 
of foot then occupying a lonely post in Oregon. 

Indeed, it was not until late in 1861 that Sheri- 
dan's first opportunity came to him. He was pro- 
moted to be captain in the Thirteenth Infantry, a 
new regular regiment of which William T.Sherman 
had been made colonel, and joined his new com- 
mand at Jefferson Barracks, just below St. Louis, in 
November. But he was not to have the field service 
for which he was chafing, without another period 
of weary waiting. Instead, he was assigned to 
special duty in the supply department, and, after 
a brief period of service on the staff of General 
Samuel R. Curtis, was sent into Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin to purchase horses. In the meantime the battle 
of Shiloh was fought, and General Henry W. 
Halleck, leaving St. Louis, assumed command in 
person of the combined armies operating against 
the Confederate stronghold at Corinth. These 
events made Sheridan doubly eager to get near 
the field of active operations, and he found an 
excuse to return to St. Louis from Chicago, where 
he was buying horses, hoping that something 
would happen to enable him to get to the front. 
Colonel George Thom, who was then chief topo- 
graphical engineer on General Halleck’s staff, 
had remained in St. Louis to finish some business, 
but was on the eve of following his chief to Ten- 
nessee, when he fell in with Captain Sheridan on 
the street. Sheridan informed Thom, whom he 
had known very well in Oregon, of his desire for 
active service. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Thom, ‘‘I am going up the Ten- 
nessee to headquarters at once; come along with 
me, and I will find work for you until something 
better turns up.’’ 

Thereupon, Thom called on Colonel John C. 
Kelton, whom General Halleck had left in charge 
of headquarters at St. Louis, and asked him to 
issue an order to Sheridan to report to General 
Halleck at Pittsburg Landing. Kelton did not 
want to assume the responsibility of ordering 
Sheridan forward, but Thom agreed to shoulder 
whatever of blame followed, assuring Kelton that 
he wanted Sheridan on his own work in Tennessee, 
and would ask General Halleck to so assign him. 
Upon that understanding Kelton reluctantly issued 
the order asked for, and Sheridan, on reporting to 
General Halleck at Pittsburg Landing, was assigned 
to duty under Thom, who put him to work cordu- 
roying roads and getting the trains up from the 
landing. It was rough, hard work. ‘But,’’ Sheri- 
dan tells us in his ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ ‘‘it was near the 
field of active operations, and I determined todo the 
best I could at it till the opportunity for some- 
thing better might arise."’ Soon he was made 
commissary and quartermaster at headquarters, 
where his work attracted the favorable attention 
of General Halleck; and then came the opportu- 
nity for something better that was to make him 
one of the famous captains of modern times. 

While General Halleck was spading his way 
toward Corinth, Governor Austin Blair of Michi- 
gan arrived to look over the troops which he had 
sent into the field. About this time, also, Gordon 
Granger, who had been colonel of the Second 
Michigan Cavalry, was made a brigadier general. 
The men of the Second, under his discipline, had 
become magnificent troopers. When he was pro- 
moted and the lieutenant-colonel assumed com- 
mand, the regiment soon showed the need of a 
master at its head. Who was to become its 
colonel was a matter of serious consideration 
among the line officers. Most of them preferred a 
regular soldier, with all his harshness and crotch- 
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ets, to a volunteer without any experience. Gov- 
ernor Blair was persuaded to take the same view 
of the matter when he visited Pittsburg Landing, 
and it was finally decided that General Halleck 
should be asked to name a good man for the post. 
It was my pleasure and honor to be a bugler in the 
Second Michigan Cavalry, and, being on duty at 
headquarters, I was thus a silent but keenly inter- 
ested witness to the interview between General Hal- 
leck and Governor Blair. When the governor, 
who was accompanied by some of the officers of 
the regiment, had made known his errand, Gen- 
eral Halleck turned to General Ulysses S. Grant, 
who chanced to be present, and asked: ‘‘ How 
would Captain Sheridan do?”’ 

‘‘He is just the man for them,”’ 
Grant's reply. 

‘«Convey my compliments to Captain Sheri- 
dan,’’ said General Halleck, turning to an orderly, 
‘«and tell him that I wish to see him at once."’ 

A few minutes later a short, nervous man of 
thirty or thereabouts appeared upon the scene, 
and, having saluted Generals Halleck and Grant, 
was introduced to Governor Blair as Captain 
Sheridan. 

‘‘Captain,’’ said the governor, ‘‘these gentle- 
men you see with me are officers of the Second 
Michigan Cavalry. General Granger, as you prob- 
ably know, has been their colonel, and they have 
got along so well that, now that he has left them, 
they want another educated soldier in bis place. 
General Halleck and General Grant here have 
been good enough to recommend you for the post, 
and it is yours. 

Sheridan’ s eyes kindled at this unexpected news, 
and a rosy glow came into his face. 

‘«Governor,’’ said he, ‘‘I thank you for the 
honor you have conferred upon me, and promise 
you that, while I am its colonel, the guidons of the 
Second Michigan shall never trail in the dust.’’ 

A jolly time followed at General Halleck’s head- 
quarters, and one officer more enthusiastic than 
the rest, as he put his glass to his lips, said: 
‘«Here’s to Phil., and here is to the star he will 
soon win.”’ 

‘No, gentlemen,’’ Sheridan retorted, ‘‘ my am- 
bition is satisfied. I am now a colonel of cavalry, 
and that is all the rank I desire or expect."’ 

That was May 26, 1862. The next day Sheri- 
dan joined his regiment, and a week later was 
given command of a cavalry brigade with head- 
quarters at Booneville, Missouri. His future was 
then in his own hands, and he took good care of 
it, showing in his first independent battle that 
strength of resource in the heat of a contest of 
which he was master. That battle was fought 
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under conditions as exacting as were ever imposed | 


upon a soldier. The entire force under his com- 
mand numbered less then eight hundred men 
when, on July 1, 1862, he was attacked by four 
thousand, five hundred mounted Confederates 
under Chalmers. After a brave resistance, he fell 
back to ‘‘an advantageous position on the edge of 
a swamp,’’ where he could hold his assailants at 
bay. Finding, however, that the enemy was 
passing around his left and threatening his camp, 
he determined to make a bold dash on the right 
and convert the defense into an offensive move- 
ment. Selecting four of his best saber companies, 
he sent them several miles around the enemy's 
left to attack in rear and flank, while he was to 
make a simultaneous charge in front. The plan 
worked admirably. The four companies appeared 
suddenly in the enemy's rear, not having been seen 
till near enough to fire their carbines; and, having 
emptied these, they charged with drawn sabers on 
the astonished enemy, who took them for the 
advanced guard of a much larger force. Before 
the enemy could recover from the confusion of 
this attack, they were fiercely charged by Sheridan 
with his remaining handful of men, and, utterly 
routed, they fled from the field.’’ 

This briiliant affair, in which two small regi- 
ments defeated nine, won for Colonel Sheridan 
the admiration and respect of his superiors, along 
with his first star, his commission as a brigadier 
general dating from the battle of Booneville. He 
was not commissioned colonel of the Second 
Michigan until after the war. A little more than 
four months from the day when, as an infantry 
captain, he began corduroying roads at Pittsburg 
Landing, Sheridan was in command of a division | 
of five thousand men which he led into the battle | 
of Perryville. The rest is history. 


a 
ImpossiB_e is a word found only in the dictionary of fools. 
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The Stone Method. 


If you want—to be able to forget that you have any 
internal organs; a skin that shows in its every inch that you 
have a perfect cireulation: a step that is light and elastic; 
an eye that is bright and sparkling; lungs that are large and 
expansive; a stomach that is strong; a superb, erect, mus- 
cular bearing, write us, Our correspondence course will put 
you in possession of all this physical wealth in the most 
pleasant, natural, common sense way possible. It will re- 


quire only 15 to 20 minutes of your time each day, in your 


own room, just before retiring, or upon arising, with no ap- 
paratus whatever. Not one bit of guess work about it. Your 
individual condition will be considered and instruction given 
as your particular requirements demand. Mr. Frederick 
W. Stone, our Director of Phy-ical Culture, has 
been a man of mark in the Athletic world for 31 years, 
and has helped to put in perfect physical condition every 
type of man and woman our modern high-strung civilization 
has developed. Both sexes, all ages, 12 to 85. 
Itlustrated booklet, testimonials and 
measurement blank SENT FREE. 
THE STONE SCHOOL OF SCIENTIFIC PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
1649 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
See our ads. in January number of Review of Reviews, 


Every body’s, Success, Smart Set, Outlook, Scribner’s, Mc- 
Clure’s, Munsey’s, ete. 
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BEST and MOST 
ECONOMICAL 332: 

COFFEE GROWN 

Requires only TWO-THIRDS the 

regular quantity. Always packed 

in 1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 

Good Coffees 12c. and 15c. 
Good Teas, 30c. and 35c. 
For special terms address 
The Great American Tea Co., 
S81 & 33 Vesey St., New York. P.O, Box 289, 
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sent free to your address. wyPostage Se. All - ag carried in stock. 
One price to ea We save you mone; 
HE Soon SUPPLY COMPANY, 
266-268 wonek Av 
Largest Mail “Order Booksellers in the World. 


* MIZPAH” VALVE NIPPLES 
WILL NOT GOLLAPSE 


And therefore prevent much colic. The valve 
prevents a vacuuin being formed to colla) 
them. The ribs inside prevent collapsing w 
the child bitesthem. The rim is such that they 
cannot be pulled off the bottle. 

Sample free by mail. 


WALTER F. WARE, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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There is no Koda but the Eastman Kodak. 


Kodaks make photography simple, easy. 
$5.00 to $35.00. 








Catalogues free at the EASTMAN as .. 
dealers or by mail. N. ¥. 


Eight Useful Articles in One. Fast Seller 
ez Fifty other rapid sellers. Samples free to agents. 
C. 8. HORNER CO., 1577 Penn Avenue, PITTSBURG, PA, 
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ONE CENT wees 


For Ten Weeks’ 
“eyBuic Subscription 


BLIC OPINION is an indispensable 32-page 
magazine, comprising in its 52 issues a 
total of over :700 pages of reading matter 
over 1000 illustrations, including reproduc- 
ns of the cleverest cartoons printed. 

Lic OPpInion’s readers, independent of 
er periodicals, are fully abreast of the times, 
ciently well posted ~to discuss with intelli- 
e all sides of every question of the hour, 
ether political, social, religious, educational, 
entific, financial, literary, or artistic. 

PUBLIC OPINION is read by more representative 
ple than any other weekly magazine; for, in 
dition to its own editors, its staff comprises the 
tors of the. 3000 dailies, weeklies and monthlies 
juired to produce one weekly issue. 





[his special introductory offer gives you ten num- 
(regular price $1.00), for the price of one (ten 
the cost of postage. Send at once your 

and ro cents (coin or stamps) to 


PUBLIC OPINION, 34 Waverley Place, New York. 
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INAUGURATION OF ADDITIONAL 
THROUGH CAR SERVICE 
TO THE SOUTH. 

The Southern Railway announces the inaugura- 
tion of New Sleeping Car Lines to the South, 
effective . 

Nov. 24. Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Car, 
New York to Jacksonville, via Washing- 
ton, Richmond and Danville—this in 
add tion to the superb service via Wash- 
ington, Lynchburg and Danville. 
Special Sunset Limited. Annex Pullman 
Compartment and Sleeping Car, Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays. New 
York to New Orleans, connecting with 
Sunset Limited for the Pacific Coast. 

. Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Car, 
New York to Charleston, S. C., the 
Route of the Exposition Flyer. 

. Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Car, 
Washington to Pinehurst, N. C., Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

. Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Car, 
New York to Thomasville, Ga., once a 
week. 

. The Southern's Palm Limited,” be- 
tween New York and St. Augustine, also 
carrying Pullman Drawing and State- 
room’ Sleeping Car, New York to Aiken 
and Augusta. This is the most Magnifi- 
cent and Luxurious Train in the world, 
composed exclusively of Compartment 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, Library, 
Observation, Dining and Club Cars. The 
Southern Railway operates Dining Car 
service on all through trains. For further 
information call on or address New York 
office, 271 and 1185 Broadway, Alex. S. 


Nov. 30. 
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Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent. 











A Christmas 
Comme atyit 


LESLIES MONTHLY 





Art added to good literature makes this Christmas offer interesting 
to everyone who reads and has a nook wherein to hang a picture. 
Everyone subscribing One Dollar now will receive Leslie’s Monthly 
for 1902; the Double 25th Anriversary Number, superbly illustrated; 
and the Beautiful Christmas Souvenir Issue. These fourteen numbers of 
Leslie’s Monthly will contain over 1500 pages of the brightest and best 
reading, over 900 illustrations, over 100 short stories, many beautiful 
color plates, covers in colors, a different design each month. If 
youmention SUCCESS ve will send, charges prepaid, 
this remarkable combination of literature and art together with the 


Elegant 1902 
Art Calendar 


portraying ‘‘ Popular American Actresses and Their Favorite Flower,” 
all for $1.00. This calendar is a fine example of American art painted 
especially for Leslie’s Monthly by Miss Maud Stumm, the famous 
American water color artist. Art mares would charge 50 cents each 
for these calendars. They are 12 x lo inches, tied with silk ribbon, 
lithographed in twelve colors on heavy pebble plate paper. 

The Anniversary Issue and Christmas Issue of Leslie’s Monthly 
are worthy of preservation as examples of the highest point attained 
in artistic magazine illustration in colors and black and white. 


Among the fiction and bright special articles which will appear in 
Leslie’s Monthly during 1902 are erodes ts of the pens of Nansen. Zangwill, 
Ballington Booth, Henry van Dyke, Owen Wister, C. G. D. Roberts, Ralph 
Connor, Booker T. Washington, Frank R. Stockton, Mary Wilkins, Margaret 
Sangster, Conan Doyle, Sienkiewicz, F. Hopkinson Smith, lan MacLaren, 
Hamlin Garland, Quiller-Couch, Bret Harte and a multitude of others. 


By subscribing $1.00 now you receive the Art 
Calendar and 14 numbers of Leslie’s Monthly. 


Specimen copy and illustrated Prospectus 10 cents, which amount will 
apply on your subscription sent to us, should you accept the above offer. 


AGENTS WANTED. LIBERAL OFFERS. APPLY QUICKLY. 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 141-147 Sth Avenue, New York. 


Founded 1855. 
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To introduce our novelties we send 


A ROLLED COLD 


BANCLE —s 
warranted three — 
Initial or 1902 el FREE 
Send size and 1c. Sin a etc. Address 
VOKES JEWELRY ¢0., 
100 Western Ave., COVINGTON, KY. 





Other standard makes, lowest prices,strongest guar- 
antee. Many machines as good as new, at half the 
oe. You pay no agent’s profit. Write tor Catalog 
+ and it will tell why we can sell warranted ma- 
chines 50¢ less than factory. 
E.H. STAFFORD & BRO. ,18-20 VanBuren St., Chicago. 











KORONA LONG FOCUS CAMERAS 


are unquestionably the best, 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 
GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., o - Rochester, N. ¥ 
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The Country Boy’s Opportunities 


ie the country, boys dream of the city and its 

great opportunities. They see, in their minds, 
enormous stores, vast libraries and reading rooms, 
great opportunities for self-improvement ; excel- 
lent day schools and evening schools, Young 
Men's Christian Associations, evening universi- 
ties, and other institutions where seekers after 
knowledge may satisfy their longings. In other 
words, to the country boy, the great city is a sea 
of opportunities. 

On the other hand, the city-bred boy, who has 
breathed this air of opportunity from childhood, 
who has passed libraries and reading rooms so 
many times that their familiarity and commonness 
have taken the edge off his mental appetite for 
their contents, longs for the free air and wider 
space of the country. 

If a country boy is made of the right stuff, 
instead of dreaming of great opportunity in the 
city, and longing for access to better libraries and 
larger schools, he will try to redeem himself from 
the meagerness and narrowing influences of his 
surroundings. Every book will be to him a pre- 
cious luxury, an opportunity to open a little wider 
the door of his narrow life. If he is détermined 
to get on in the world, the things that seem to 
hold him back will be converted into stepping- 
stones to higher. levels. Like Lincoln, Garfield, 
Grant, Greeley, Burritt,and the long list of our 
country’s great men who had to struggle against 
far greater odds, without the advantages of the 
country boy of to-day, he will prove himself 
greater than his limitations. 
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Opportunity to Make Money Same Way Astors Did—Greatest Offer Ever Known in New York—Will Double in Value Upon Completion of 
New Bridge—Guaranteed to Increase in Value 20% Within One Year—Land is in New York City and City I 
Only 35 Minutes from New York City Hall—Free Trip to New York City and Return. ~ os 


mprovements are Being Made— 
we 








in value of Real Estate in New York City, than any where else in 
America. Many of the wealthiest families have made millions 
simply by the natural increase in 10, 20 or 30 years. Manhattan 
Island is very much crowded, but when the circle was enlarged recently, 
the opportunities were extended, and now there is just as good an op- 
portunity to repeat what has been done in past years, in Greater New 
York; especially now that the great rivers are being bridged and tun- 
neled,—bringing Brooklyn and Kings County as close to New York City 


Eines cne knows tlat more money has been made by the increase 





1 THE PRESENT BROOKLYN BRIDGE 

2 THE NEW BROOKLYN BRIDGE 
Soon to be completed—The nearest way to this property 
—Only 30 minutes by direct trolley—Fare five cents. 






















































































b Hall, as many of the most valuable sections of Manhattan Island. 
Then, again, the crowded condition of Manhattan Island has caused 
thousands of families to seek Liomes in a section of the city more favor- 
) ably situated, because it is less crowded, and there is room for detached 
dwellings and lawns, gardens,etc. Many of the most popular sections of 
the city have been beautifully parked and the streets paved with asphalt, 
D so that property is very readily rented and sold. 
The Astors and our wealthiest families have made their money from 
the increase in value of real estate. You can prove this point if you will 
1 take the pains to look it up. New York City property has increased in 
value more than that of any other place because of its enormous growth 
2 in population, and this growth of values and population is still going on. 
Since the consolidation of New York and Brooklyn, the increased facili- 
ties of rapid transit by bridge trolley and elevated, the immense tide of 
increased population has turned Brooklynward. The attention of the 
3 public has been called to the great advantages of Brooklyn because it is 
only in that section that New York can grow—flease note that point, as it 
is the keynote to the situation. The influx of people into Brooklyn is so 
° great as to severely tax Brooklyn Bridge—as a result new bridges are 
being built (one of which is nearly completed) and tunnels are being dug 
5 beneath the East River. Not only is Brooklyn Borough the only section 
in which New York can grow, but property in old New York City, the 
7 same distance from City Hall, would cost 20 to 40 times the money —no/e Titles are guaranteed to us by the Title Guarantee & Trust Co., of New York City. 
that point carefully, it is absolutely true. NOTE OUR REFERENCES. ‘The Commercial Agencies, 20 National Banks, and 30,000 cus- 
; tomers all over the United States, and 
LISTEN TO OUR STORY. It is our bus- po neg ha po gehen gray ot tis 
iness to study conditions existing or gO age; this is y one of a thousand. 
) possible in the various cities of the Loe You will note three distinct points of 
United States, and we have aided in Jd Fd, advantage in this proposition. First— 
l the development of 25 different cities. - a It is a Life Insurance for your family, 
After 12 vears’ careful study in New YoY, Second—It enables you to pay in small 
York without purchasing, in 1898 we Ae sums as you would in your savings 
2 saw the trend of affairs, and before the pee Upin Y) bank and cannot cramp you; and, 
consolidation of New York and Brook- “Uy Vufiig! rhird—it enables you to participate in 
lyn we bought over 1,100 acres of the an edly Wee the great growth of values in New York 
3 choicest land in Brooklyn, and which = 3 real estate which are due to natural 
is now in the heart of that Borough. ae conditions ; and furthermore, the three 
This land is only 3% miles from Brook- I eae advantages are absolutely without ris". 
lyn Bridge and is only 35 minutes from ‘A LY 
New York City Hall.” We have over BMG 
t Sa,gan,e0e invested in this land and are Lip Pits FREE TRIP TO 
a g it one of the most beautiful ‘ 
) spots of od peg The growth of the NEW YORK 
city, together with our improvements, . 
have increased the value of the property Y : As a further guarantee cf >cod 
B over 25 per cent. since a year ago, and yg, 4 faith, we agree with all p .sons 
we feel so sure that the increase will le eas living East of Chicago to pay you 
1 continue, that we think there is no risk ay lilly in cash the cost of your railroad 
in guaranteeing a 20% increase for the at “Lh fare to New York and return if 
next year. , Yn) you visit our property and find 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Lot on corner 146th ( BT one word of this advertisement a 
street and 2d avenue, New York city, OM | misrepresentation, or in case you 
worth in 1881, $1,500. sold in spring of ie: buy to credit cost of the trip to 
1908 for $70,000 to Henry Lewis Morris. you on your purchase; to those 
3 His grandfather sold it for $155 in 1853. living farther away than Chicago 
J PR yet ge may ag mg ogame we will pay that proportion equal 
me 2 3 ) #500, 2 : opor 
brought a price that showed 7n increase to cost of fare to Chicago and re- 
— of $500 every sixty days trom 1850 to turn. We would advise you, if 
igor. Authority, Real Estate Editor you are satisfied, to send first pay- 
New York Suz. ment, $10 in cash, at our risk, im- 
mediately, and we will select the 
LISTEN TO OUR PROPOSITION. Our very best lot for you. Or, if you 
s property is improved in exact accord- desire further particulars in writ 
ance with City Specifications. Streets : a 3 pesca Hes 
1 its 60, 80 and 100 feet wide, built to City immediately for maps, details, 
nds grade, bordered on each side by 5 feet and information. It will cost you 
’ ae agp cementine sidewalks, flower nothing to find out and thoroughly 
ms, ds and shrubbery, city water, gas, satisfy yourself. We solicit closest 
cel- poe Rtas ‘sgpsayr hs For $10 — investigation. References by hun- 
ung oo sal cua cams Vow Cok Cas MAP SHOWING LOCATION OF THIS PROPERTY dreds. Our reputation is national. 
“rsi- fot, eubject to the following guarantees The black spot marked ‘‘ Rugby,” shows just where it is 
. rom us: AS AN INVESTMENT, we 
ifter ps —- ee — believe this to be one of the 
ther If at the expiration of the safest, surest and most 
. year 1902 this lot is not pS Pel ge . 
sea worth $576.00, we will re- profitable that could be en- 
fund all of the money you ag tered into. It is safer than 
has have paid us with 6 per : a Savings Bank, as it is not 
d cent. interest additional. subject to panic, while the 
0d, = ; prospective profits are in- 
S SO PP ck owen dmg hn finitely greater. It is the 
ness been completed we will give surest because, as a matter 
» for to your heirs a deed to the of history, New York City 
: lot without further cost. property has steadily in- 
ider creased in value ever since 
Lo soi gah gee of the city was originally 
3 employment or be sick you 
tuff, will not forfeit the land. formed. It is bound to be 
profitable because there is 
the SEND US $10.00 no other land within the 
and and we will reserve you same distance of New York 
rom one of the best unsold lots, City Hall that can be had 
hi then you may pay $6.00 for anything near as low a 
| Mis per veyed pg Koy o price. This because New 
re- Ssnoun: > pa: = ed York has become so con- 
P you all the benefit of the gested that the “density 
ider increase in value from the Ease? "has advanced to the 
ned time you make the first pay- = a 
ment; or if you are at all very gates of our properties 
n to interested, we will send which are immediately in 
ing- you _ma PS and full infor- Utica Avenue and Linden Boulevard, Rugby. Every improvement you see has been made within six months ae of this develop- 
mation . * 
eld, 
val WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. F, 257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
inst 9 Wis - 9 9 
h The following testimonial was given us by the Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn: ‘ There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Co. in the Twenty-ninth Ward represents one of the best 
the investments a man of limited income can possibly make within the corporate limits of Greater New York. It can be said without hesttanes that Wood, Harmon & Co. are porters’, reliable and are worthy 
iself the fullest confidence of the investor, whether he resides in Greater New York or any other section of the United States. THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN.” 
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